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CHAPTER I. 

Who has wandered in that enchanting part of 
Tuscany, called the Upper Val d'Arno, without 
partaking of the enchantment I Who can be 
indifferent or blind to the beauties of that 
favoured valley ! The sky of Italy ; the ver- 
dure rivalling and surpassing that of more 
northern countries ; the glorious sunshine, the 
orchards, vineyards and gardens, churches and 
villages, covering and adorning the little hil- 
locks ; then the graceful Amo and its tributary 
brooks flowing in the midst, and watering the 
whole land, while, as a barrier against the 
cruel northern blasts, the majestic Apennines, 
in their purple robe, rise high in the blue vault 
of heaven, true protectors of the little paradise 
beneath ! 
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2 VILLA VEROCCHIO, OR 

The Val d'Amo is then the scene of this 
narrative, and at the time we speak of, nearly 
four centuries ago, was as perfect in its beauty 
as at this moment, though civilisation may have 
destroyed the last vestiges of those feudal and 
warlike times, and added the charm of peace. 

In the year 1464, there stood, in one of the 
most charming nooks of the valley, a solid and 
tasteful building, called the Villa Verocchio, 
belonging to the akeady celebrated artist of 
that name, and visited by him as frequently as 
his occupations at Florence permitted. The 
artist's taste had assisted in the choice of the 
dwelling; for the position of the house, com- 
manding a view far up and down the valley, and 
yet neither exposed to sun nor wind, — the deep 
rich shade of the clustering trees, — the glimpses 
of the blue mountains in the distance, whose 
varied hues were the delight of the painter, — 
these were more highly valued by Andrea del 
Verocchio than the spacious apartments and 
their architectural decorations. Here, far from 
the daily traffic of a great city, Verocchio's 
genius was at once undisturbed and inspired ; 
the great school of Nature was ever present, and 
while studying her simple but perfect lessons. 






LEONARDO DA VINCI. 3 

the mind of the artist was rendered more apt 
(because more calm) to comprehend and appre- 
ciate them. But, besides the attractions afforded 
by the quiet retirement of the villa, Verocchio 
had one yet greater in presence of his only 
child, his daughter Angela, who, since the age* 
of two years, when she lost her mother, had 
been confided to the care of a great-aunt. Donna 
Placida by name. 

The Villa Verocchio, though situated in a 
retired spot, was yet not quite secluded, the 

village of F ^ with its little church, being but 

some few hundred yards off; and at the distance 
of half a mile was the residence of the proto- 
notary, Pietro da Vinci, a man of easy fortune 
but narrow mind, in which deficiency lay the 
true reason why he and his neighbour Verocchio 
had never become intimate. Still there ex- 
isted a strong link between the houses. When 
the artist first took possession of his new pro- 
perty, the little Angela was about four years old, 
and already wore the serious thoughtful expres- 
sion natural to all children who have no com- 
panion of their own age. Many weeks, however, 
had not elapsed, before a friendship arose be- 
tween her and a ruddy dark-haired boy of six or 
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4 VILLA VEROCCHIO, OR 

seven, who came and played with her at the 
bottom of the garden, where a large hole in the 
hedge favoured his ingress, for many days before 
his visits were discovered. This was Pietro da 
Vinci's son, a child of such noble bearing and 
generous countenance, that Verocchio suffered 
him as a visitor and companion to his daughter, 
not sorry that she should have a playfellow who 
would wile away her precocious gravity. Farther 
than this, however, Verocchio did not trouble 
himself concerning Angela; internally she was his 
idol, his treasure : but he seldom testified these 
feelings ; he took too large a view oftiffection. to 
be able to adapt it to the sympathies of a timid 
child; and attributing the evident shyness which 
she evinced towards him to the whims of infancy, 
the father looked forward impatiently to the time 
when his daughter could participate in his feel- 
ings, and enter - fully into the lofty schemes 
which the artist's ambition depicted to him. 
Verocchio's character was strongly tinged with 
ambition; had he had less, it is probable he 
would have been a greater artist ; but, as it was, 
his love of art, and even his love of Angela, were 
second to his ambition, and made subservient to 
it. Angela, therefore, regarded her father with 
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more fear than love ; she had remembered see- 
ing him once very angry, and the impression 
then made was lasting; even when he kissed 
her and smiled, she trembled under the caress. 
Her great-aunt Placida scolded and coaxed by 
turns ; but she had no partiality for children, and 
usually sent Angela to play by herself upon all 
occasions when she could do so without giving 
further trouble. Thus Angela hardly knew 
what affection was, until, of a sudden, new life 
dawned upon the child by the appearance of 
young Da Vinci. Every thing tended towards 
th« attachment of the two children ; they were 
unconsciously very similarly situated, and both 
their hearts now found mutual sympathy for the 
first time. The young Da Vinci had lost his 
mother while yet an infant, and he had now a 
step-mother at home, whom he loved no better 
than Angela did Donna Placida. Pietro da Vinci 
took no pains to study his son's character, and 
continually complained that he could not under- 
stand the child ; in the like ignorance he often 
blamed when he should have praised, and the boy 
dreaded his home so much, that whenever it was 
possible he wandered out for hours together, 
sometimes to great distances, without caring 

B 3 



6 VILLA VEROCCHIO, OB 

whither he went. It was in one of these ex- 
cursions that he met Angela. 

Six years had elapsed since that happy day ; 
Angela was in her eleventh year, her friend some 
two years older ; and if the time we have men- 
tioned had worked some change in both, it had 
certainly altered their affection to one another 
in no way. They both loved each other as 
beings who possessed no other friends they 
could love with the same ardour ; they both felt 
lonely in the world ; what wonder, then, that 
their happiness arose solely from their mutual 
affection? it was so innocent, so natural, so 
free from selfishness. It gave, however, no 
satisfaction to any one else, except, perhaps, to 
Donna Placida, who could daily take her siesta 
without any fears about Angela, while her com- 
panion was there to roam about with her. Ve- 
rocchio, indeed, began to hint to his aunt the ex- 
pediency of breaking off the intimacy with the 
boy Da Vinci, now that Angela was of an age to 
be the companion more or less of the Signora 
Placida; but this suggestion was not much 
relished, the dame rightly foreseeing it would 
cost her some trouble to enforce the companion- 
ship, and as her nephew came generally but once 
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a week to the villa, she did not pay much re- 
gard to his directions. Thus days and weeks 
rolled on, and the two children's hearts grew 
insensibly together, entwined round about with 
the strong bands of childish sympathy. 



Among the shady bosquets most carefully 
preserved and tended in Verocchio's garden, 
was one which had ever been a favourite with 
the children. It was planted round with the 
lovely oleander, amongst whose branches the 
cUmbing honeysuckle, jessamine, and cle- 
matis each strove for place, loading the pure 
air with their sweet perfume. High above, rose 
a stately group of the dark stone-pine, forming 
a striking contrast to the soft yellow-green aca- 
cia and spreading lime. The foliage of these 
various trees was so amalgamated and entwined 
together, that it formed an almost impenetrable 
shield against the searching sun-beams, while 
yet a softglow of warmth was felt beneath, — the 
influence of the sun without its oppressive heat. 
. In the centre rose a tiny, sparkling stream, for 
which a marble basin, roughly shaped as a shell, 
had been constructed years before. In this 
spot were the first violets and primroses to be 
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founds the early attractions to the two children: 
but now that they were older, they loved the 
place because it was so quiet, so cool; they 
could see so far down the valley through the 
opening in the trees, and across also to the 
beautiful wooded mountain of Vallombrosa ; 
then it was far away, too, from the uncertain 
temper of Donna Placida; and, in short, this 
bosquet was their little paradise. 

It was here, therefore, that Angela awaited 
the coming of her dear friend, one clear bright 
morning of April. All Nature smiled, for lovely 
spring was gladdening the earth; the flowers 
already put forth their colours, and the boughs 
of the trees resounded with the chirping and 
singing of the numerous winged tribes. 

Angela's countenance wore a peculiarly 
happy expression, and it would besides have 
been difficult to find a more charming union of 
classical outline with that roundness of con- 
tour, so particularly the attribute of childhood. 
From her mother she inherited the fair com- 
plexion and bright blue eyes which had cap- 
tivated the painter; her hair, also, unlike the 
dark locks of her father, was of a golden brown, 
as if .a sunbeam had been lost in it ; while the 
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long dark eyelashes, with their rich warm shade, 
were the only marks betraying a southern birth. 
On the morning in question she was dressed 
simply and entirely in white, with a blue ribbon 
round her waist, and silken cord of the same 
colour to fasten the exuberant tresses, which, 
half ringlets, half plaited, were collected toge- 
ther in graceful confusion. As she now stood 
at the side of the fountain with a bunch of 
violets in one hand, and with the other gently 
besprinkling them with a few drops of water, 
she might well have personated Spring itself 
in all its loveliness. But before each violet 
had received the intended refreshment, quick 
footsteps were heard approaching ; upon which 
the bouquet was hastily laid down, and Angela 
sprang joyously forward to meet Da Vinci. 
She was not disappointed; it was indeed her 
darling playmate. 

** You have not kept your promise, Leone," 
exclaimed Angela, throwing her arms round 
him ; " I have heard the mass bell ring ages 
ago, and you said you would be here before it 
tolled once!" 

" The fault is not mine, Angela," answered 
the boy, upon whose countenance there seemed 
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the traces of displeasure ; ^^ this is what kept 
me," said he, throwing down a small portfolio : 
" my father took it away, and refused to give 
it me back ; but you see I have it now. I did 
them for you, and they shall be yours." 

So saying, he untied the string cast round 
the book, and displayed a number of loose 
drawings. 

The delighted Angela knelt down beside him, 
hardly able to find words for her admiration. 

Her companion was no common boy. Hb 
countenance, his look, his bearing, all were 
stamped with the impress of energy ; and even 
at that early age might have been found the 
germs of the fame which later inunortalised the 
name of Leonardo da Vinci. But circum- 
stances did not favour their development ; and 
Leonardo's active, restless mind, was obliged to 
stumble over many an obstacle which a guiding 
hand would have led him to avoid. His uni- 
versal aptitude for instruction would alone have 
promised great results in the eyes of a zealous 
teacher: but Pietro da Vinci was much per- 
plexed how to dispose of a clever son ; and that 
Leonardo was clever he did not doubt, for he 
could in nowise understand him. 
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The young Da Vinci's education, therefore^ 
had only consisted of a course of instruction in 
Latin from the priest of the village, who both 
extolled his proficiency, and worked in the good 
cause by advising his pupil to devote his talents 
to the church; on this point, however, the 
master and scholar never agreed. These lessons, 
moreover, were short, and the boy had many 
long hours at his own disposal. Still he was 
never idle. Already the fertile seeds of genius 
were busily exerting their yet infantine power ; 
dim shadows of something great and beautiful 
floated in the wide expanse of futurity ; there 
was a power at work which he felt must com- 
pass some end, but what that end would be 
was vague and undefined ; there was an oppres- 
sive longing for knowledge, a thirst after power 
of action, an idea that something great would 
be required of the man, and an impatience at 
the self-confessed ignorance of the boy. Hence 
the versatility of his tastes, of his occupations, 
and his mind. Hence his perseverance in the 
pursuit of scientific pastimes, and in exploring 
for himself the treasures of intellectual re- 
sources which he felt were hidden from him. 
Already he astonished those who knew him by 
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his singular aptitude for various things; me- 
chanics, music, arithmetic, and drawing, all 
came alike to him, and were studied with the 
same interest. Continually at work, either 
bodily or mentally, the want of friends and 
directors was scarcely felt by the boy himself, 
except on the score of affection, and had he not 
his dear Angela to fill that void ? 

As to Da Vinci's personal appearance, it was 
such that even his step-mother, with all her 
indifference, could not but admire him. Tall 
and well made, with the clear but dark com- 
plexion, and finely marked features of Italy, he 
possessed besides the more uncommon gift, an 
intellectual countenance. At times there was 
a marvellous light in his clear dark eye, and a 
piercing expression of hope would mingle among 
the varying shadows on his brow, betraying 
the sanguine nature of his reflections. Then 
again, when he forgot his lofty dreams, and 
gave himself wholly to Angela, playing with 
her, and inventing a thousand schemes for their 
mutual amusement, and always regarding his 
companion as requiring his protection, he was 
even more captivating, so entirely did he appear 
to be guided by feelings innately noble. 
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LEONARDO DA VINCI. 13 

As Angela turned over the little collection 
of drawings before her, Leonardo stood watch- 
ing the expression of her countenance^ and 
enjoying the surprise depicted on it now and 
then ; for among the rest were some grotesque 
and hideous sketches of faces and figures^ which 
occasioned many a hearty scream of laughter 
when discovered. But, on the other hand, the 
solemn head of a Jupiter, or lovely countenance 
of a Madonna, was fully admired; and An- 
gela was not content until she had separated 
the funny pictures from the others, a matter in 
which she evinced much discrimination. 

** There," said she, as she laid them on either • 
side, " you lie there, and you here, you grim 
fellow, that is right — so. What a number 
you have done, Leone, dear, since the last. 
What have you done with those you took 
away?" 

**Done ?" answered her companion ; "I scrib- 
bled my Latin over two or three, and made a 
kite of the others, but they have all been burnt 
«ince." 

** Ah, well," said Angela, gathering her new 
property together, **you will not bum these, 
that is all ; they are mine, and I will run in this 

c 



14 VILLA VEROCCHIO, OR 

very minute, and put them in my own closet, 
lest they get torn or dirty here." 

" Make haste, then," replied Leonardo, laugh- 
ing ; ^^ for I want you to come down to my 
mills — will you ? " 

" I will fly !" cried Angela, and sped away 
like lightning. The boy looked up at the sun, 
as if calculating what time of day it was, and 
then mechanically drew figures on the ground, 
with a little switch in his hand. 

True to her intention^ in a few minutes came 
Angela back, almost breathless, but with a 
half-frightened, half-roguish expression on her 
face. 

"Quick, Leone!" she cried, as she gave 
him a gentle pull forward ; " aunt is close be- 
hind ; she tried to catch me, to make me go in 
and work the tapestry, but I ran away very 
fast — she is scolding so. — Oh ! make haste 
through the hedge !" 

The idea of being hunted by Aunt Placida 
was so amusing to Leonardo, that he actually 
went a few steps to ascertain if she really con- 
tinued her pursuit, and perceiving that «he 
meditated active measures, and was already 
near at hand, he quickly caught hold of Angela, 
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helped her to creep through a very duninutlve 
gap in the boundary hedge, which often served 
the children's purposes, and then vaulted over 
himself just as the incensed matron arrived in 
the bosquet. They were then beyond pursuit, 
as neither Angela or Leonardo's mode of escape 
was suited to the Signora Placida ; so, free for 
the time, they soon wandered through the vine- 
yard, down the hill, to the small petulant brook 
which the young Da Vinci made use of for trials 
of his own ingenuity. 

In the present instance he had made a series 
of little mill-wheels, and fixed them upon a 
slight declivity at a few yards' distance from 
the brook ; a small watercourse, contained in a 
scooped-out branch of wood, conducted his 
mimic mill-stream, and before long, to Angela's 
delight, the wheels began to spin round with 
great velocity ; however, the grass soon became 
too wet to stand upon below the scene of action, 
and Leonardo would not be satisfied until he had 
constructed a channel similar to the one above, 
to take the stream back to the parent brook. 
By the time this was accomplished, the heat 
compelled both of them to give up further im- 
provements, and to sit down under the trees to 
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16 VILLA VEBOCCHIO, OB 

rest ; the little mill-wheels kept taming within 
sight, and Angela's eyes were fixed upon them 
in silent delight ; but after her companion had 
thrown himself on the ground, he appeared to 
forget his late excitement, and to be occupied 
with some other subject. He turned himself in 
the direction of Florence, and gazed into the 
blue distance, as if he would push his sight to 
the desired object. 

*^ See out there," said he to his compamon^ 
whose attention he found it was necessary to 
attract by pushing her gently ; ** look as far as 
you can, more to the left — so !" 

** Well, and what then?" inquired Angela, 
who did not think the landscape an equivalent 
for her little spinning mill-wheels ; " what is to 
be seen?" e 

" Why, Angela, behind that sort of eminence, 
do you see, on a line with the bough of the 
acacia there, close to that little hill, is Florence ; 
and if the sun were but half gone down, you 
could see some white sparkling objects, which 
are the churches and palaces." 

" Oh, how far off the city is!" exclaimed 
the child, turning round her head again towards 
the brook ; ** no wonder the poor mules were 
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thirsty yesterday, after dragging the piece of 
marble all that way." 

**Ha8 fresh marble been sent, then, from 
Florence ? What is it for ? " returned Leonardo, 
raising himself a little. 

" Oh ! I cannot tell ; my father was not there : 
but aunt and old Veronica disagreed about it, 
for aunt ssdd it was to be a standing figure, and 
should be set on one end, and Veronica held 
that it should be laid flat down, because she felt 
sure it was to make a bath of; but I didn't listen 
much, because I was feeding the poor mules. 
Oh, dear me I one of the mills has stopped ; ^ 
and off flew Angela to remedy the mischief. 

Leonardo looked after her, smiling, but did 
not move. When she returned, he said, *^ I 
am tired of those paltry wheels, I shall break 
them up to-morrow, and try to make an aque- 
duct instead." 

Oh! you tiresome Leone!" cried Angela, 

that is always the way with every thing; 
directly you have finished a pretty thing, and 
we begin to have fun with it, then you destroy 
it — it is too bad!" 

" The fun is all on your side, Angela," re- 

c 3 
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plied the boy ; " for mine is over when the 
thing is completed. By the bye, did your father 
throw away any of his modelling clay two days 
ago ? I want some.** 

" Oh I yes, he did ; but what did you do with 
the funny little man you made last week, with 
the hoofs and horns, you know?" said Angela. 

" And how often did I tell you it was not a 
little man, nor meant for one, you incorrigible 
piece of forgetfulness?" answered Leonardo, 
smiling. 

** Oh, dear ! to be sure, what was it you 
called it ? Tell me again — once more, Leone I " 

*^ A Faun," said the boy. ** Why, surely, you 
never saw a man with hoofs like a goat?" 

" No, perhaps not," answered the child, 
thoughtfully ; " but I have never seen a Faun 
either. Where did you see one, Leone ? it is 
very ugly." 

To this Leonardo replied only by laughing, 
and it required all Angela's perseverance to 
make her companion be serious, and confess he 
had never seen Fauns, except in an old picture, 
and had broken up his imitation of them. 

" You will model something pretty though, 
Leone, if I bring you some day," resumed 
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Angela, ** and give it me too, do you hear? I 
have a number of things, in my closet, now of 
yours, and I set them straight every day. But 
I don't show them to any body, except old 
Veronica sometimes. For what do you think, 
Leone? Once, when my father came into my 
room, there was a drawing you had ^ven me 
lying on a chair ; it was the head of the little 
child — you remember it — and when my father 
saw it, he took it up and said, ' How often have 
I given orders that no drawings or things what- 
ever are to be taken away from my studio, or 
any other room where I may leave them, whe- 
ther they be mine or my pupils' !' And so he 
took it away with him, and I have not seen it 
since." 

Leonardo had not at first listened very at- 
tentively to Angela, but towards the end of her 
speech, when she unconsciously imitated her 
father's manner, he became suddenly more in- 
terested. 

" What ! " he exclaimed, ** is it possible your 
father should have mistaken my drawing for 
that of one of his pupils ? " 

** I suppose so," answered the child ; ** and 
it was the one I liked best too. But now you 
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have brought me so many to-day, I don't care 
that he took it." 

** But Jdo ! " exclaimed Leonardo, springing 
up with sudden energy, " though he may have 
found out his mistake later." The boy re- 
mained a few instants occupied with some 
pleasing reflection, and then again seating him- 
self — ^* Do you know, Angela," said he, " I am 
continually thinking of what I shall do when I 
am grown up, — what I shall be, I mean ; there 
are very few great men in the world — how 
glorious, therefore, to be one of them 1 " 

*^ Veronica," said Angela, " says that you are 
a born soldier ; but that would take you away 
so far, I will not let you be one. You must 
always be here, you know." 

*^ Ah I must I ? " answered the young Da 
Vinci, kissing his little companion's forehead: 
*^ but how can that be, if I am to become a great 
man ? I must go to the city yonder, and learn 
all that great men know. What can I do here ?" 

" Oh I the Padre will teach you, Leone ; he 
is so clever, Veronica says. You know he can 
repeat the whole mass from beginning to end 
without once looking in his book I " 

" Can he? Have you watched him so well ?" 
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said Leonardo^ slyly. **I will tell him to- 
morrow how attentive you are." 

** I will pull your hair if you do. Take care ! " 
answered the child, putting up a finger in a 
threatening way; "and promise me not to 
talk of being a great man, if you must go away 
to become one. What should I do, dear me ! 
without you, Leone?" 

" You need not fret yourself already, Angela," 
replied Da Vinci, in a low but almost sorrowful 
tone of voice ; ** it is not very likely to happen 
yet awhile — every thing goes so slowly — but 
same day, and then Angela, when I come back 
I will not again leave you." 

This promise quieted Angela's fears, and she 
cared not that Leonardo remained sunk in a 
studious absent fit. 

The sun had now risen to a height which 
forcibly made the companions think of return- 
ing to the house. Angela began to anticipate 
Aunt Placida's scolding, and could only console 
herself with asking Leonardo to be sure and 
come to the garden bosquet in the evening. 

" Your father comes to-day, does he not ? " 
inquired Da VincL 
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" Yes, with some friends," answered Angela. 
« Do come ! " 

Leonardo shook his head. 

" I will come and see your father when he 
is in his studio, but not when he has com- 
pany, unless he has asked me," said he. ^^ You 
know what Signora Placida said not ten days 
ago, that the Maestro had been right angered 
at your going with me that evening to the river 
side, when he wished for you at home ; and was 
he not somewhat displeased with you, though 
the fault was mine in taking you? iVb, I 
shall not come. Your father would look on 
me as an intruder." 

Angela, though not perceiving the truth of 
her companion's reason for refusing, knew well, 
by his decisive tone, that the matter was settled, 
and she therefore turned her buoyant hopes to 
the morrow's meeting. They walked quickly 
to avoid the sun, and when Angela had crept 
through the hedge of the garden, Leonardo did 
not follow her, but after a short parting turned 
in the direction of his own home, while Angela 
slowly proceeded to face her Aunt Placida's 
wrath. 
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CHAP. 11. 

If the bosquet we have described was the most 
favourite spot of the two friends out of doors, 
an apartment, used as a studio by Verocchio, 
at the extremity of the house, would decidedly 
have rivalled their preference, but that it was 
forbidden ground. Here were stored both an- 
cient and modern works of art, protected from 
the idle gaze of the ignorant or curious, and 
treasured by their possessor as the means of 
testing his own genius. It was here that the 
master-strokes of his brush or chisel were given 
to the creations of his fancy ; his eye was more 
keen, his hand more steady, and his judgment 
more decided than at Florence, when sur- 
rounded by pupils or admiring critics, and dis- 
tiurbed or interrupted at any moment. In this 
lofty, spacious apartment, where none but the 
most intimate were admitted, he could breathe 
more freely, and experience soon showed him 
that it was here and here only that his genius 
was unfettered. When, therefore, he came to 
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his favourite villa, the precious hours stolen, 
as it were, from days of unceasing though plea- 
sant labour, were divided betwixt his luxuriant 
groves and his studio. 

And here, on such occasions, were Angela 
and her friend admitted, when they often un- 
consciously became the models of what they 
afterwards admired. Apart from the presence 
of Angela^s father, these were happy moments 
for Leonardo, for the studio contained objects 
at which he was never weary of looking, and 
even Verocchio himself seemed a different person 
when engaged at some work on which his whole 
energy was centred. At such times the boy 
would feel an inward veneration which he could 
not account for, and when alone with Angela, 
would vent his fervent admiration by saying, — 
** He is surely a great man, your father, An- 
gela!" 

But this sanctum was forbidden ground to 
the children at all times, except when Veroc- 
chio himself bid them enter ; and his rigorous 
orders on this point were most strictly adhered 
to by Donna Placida, not, perhaps, so much 
from her inherent love of art, as from a house- 
keeping passion for locking up, and adding 
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another member to her bunch of keys. For 
many months had Leonardo and Angela sought 
to win the entrance, but to no purpose ; Pla- 
cida was inflexible. She would neither allow 
them to go alone, nor give herself the trouble 
to go with them, which would have removed 
all danger as regarded the valuable gems. 

However, foiled in their direct attack, stra- 
tagem was still open to them, and Leonardo 
was not slow in discovering that, with due 
precautions, the thing was not impracticable. 
The studio was lighted by three large windows, 
which, descending to within a couple of feet of 
the ground, looked out upon an elevated ter- 
race; these windows were all furnished with 
outside shutters, which were fastened from 
within. By careful observation, it was found 
that Verocchio had given orders for one of 
these windows to be kept open during the day, 
on account of the smell from the newly finished 
oil paintings; and, most fortunately. Donna 
Placida, in perfect reliance upon her bunch of 
keys, usually set open one, of which the bolt 
of the shutter was broken. The young nimble 
spies, upon the day of this discovery, could 
scarcely restrain, until the dreaded Placida had 
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driven away to the market at Florence, their 
impatience to enter their acquired territory. 
And when, at last, they had both surmounted 
the sill of the window, and noiselessly closed 
the shutter again, it was with a deep feeling of 
unconscious awe that they looked around them. 
They did not at first speak out loud, but in a 
sort of whisper, and together they looked and 
gazed at each separate work of art with, per- 
haps, as pure and true a love as would have been 
felt by the cultivated critic or the most fasti- 
dious connoisseur. Nothing was touched, and 
when even a finger was raised to point out 
some peculiar beauty, it was held far from the 
object, with a natural sense of the power of 
sight, and not from fear of the consequences of 
injury. Bom in an atmosphere of art, their 
young minds responded an echo to all that was 
beautiful; they possessed innately the enthu- 
siasm which gradually and slowly is instilled 
into many northern intellects by months and 
years passed in the sunny climate of Italy. 
They felt that they regarded the objects here 
treasured up, not as toys, but as precious 
things; the works of great men, and reverenced 
by great men. Then they turned to Veroc- 
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chio's own works, — groups of sculpture, and 
pjuntings yet on the easel. Leonardo was mos^t 
attracted by those unfinished; every separate 
part was examined and even criticised, while 
suggestions rose quickly to his lips, how this 
and that might be improved and altered, and 
how he would do it if he could paint. Had 
Verocchio heard those first-born criticisms from 
any lips but those of Leonardo, it is possible 
they would have sunk deeply into his mind. 

When at last their prudence whispered that 
they should be thinking of a retreat, it was 
with heavy hearts they prepared to leave what 
had so enchanted them — to come again as soon 
as possible, what a consoling hope ! — and they 
found themselves at their own fountain with 
the consciousness that they had done a great 
deed, though, in truth, Iheir triumph over Donna 
Placida had been almost forgotten in the so- 
lemnity of the visit. From that day forward 
Leonardo thought more of drawing and paint- 
ing, and less of mechanics, music, and arith- 
metic, for all of which he had hitherto evinced 
strong liking; his heart dwelt in Verocchio's 
studio, and thither, whenever it was possible, 
he and Angela resorted, luckily without being 
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found out. They had no character for mis- 
chief, so Aunt Placida slept quietly in her arm- 
chair^ with her bunch of keys suspended at her 
side, while her guarded sanctum was taken each 
day by storm. But such a state of things was 
too prosperous to last, and the day was fast 
approaching which was to end it. 

Leonardo had not been many times in the 
studio before his ardent spirit prompted him to 
carry away some of the treasures he admired, 
and for this purpose he brought his pencil into 
use, and set to work to copy from the paintings 
and to make outlines of the sculptured models. 
In this employment, which necessarily lasted 
but half an hour at the utmost, the time flew 
rapidly, and the sketches were mere dashes of 
the pencil, but still satisfactory to the young 
artist's eye; each was carefully put into a 
small portfolio, and afterwards recopied, altered, 
and improved at leisure, while, with Angela at 
his elbow, Leonardo discussed their several 
merits. 



It was the beginning of May, the village 
morning mass was just concluded, and the little 
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congregation dispersing. Amongst others was 
Pietro da Vinci, who, on mounting his steed, a 
stout venerable mule, turned in the direction 
of Florence, instead of retracing his way home- 
wards. He had business to transact in the 
flourishing city, and meditated also a visit, for 
the first lime, to the town residence of his 
neighbour, Andrea Verocchio* That he had 
an object in going was obvious, for there was 
not sufficient sympathy between the neighbours 
to cause them to meet often, and Pietro loved 
not the arts so much as to care to seek an artist 
in his studio. But he reverenced his talent, 
and was now on his way to pay homage to 
it. Leonardo's treasured portfolio was in his 
father's hands. One unlucky evening he had 
left it in the vestibule, and could not find it 
again when he sought it ; he concluded, how- 
ever, that it had been forgotten at the villa, 
and that Angela would keep it safely. Pietro 
had carefully examined the contents of his prize, 
and already awake to his son's capabilities, al- 
though perfectly at a loss how to direct them, 
or indeed to estimate them correctly, he could 
not fail to be both struck and amazed at the 
drawings now before him. Their execution, it 
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is true^ was rough and unfinished, but the sub- 
jects were first rate, and as Pietro did not 
imagine they could be copies, he secretly al- 
lowed himself to believe his son a more clever 
artist than Verocchio himself. At all events, 
not a day should be lost in showing them to 
the latter, and, accordingly, Pietro now entered 
Florence for that purpose. 

Verocchio's dwelling in Florence was a great 

contrast to his villa at F ; there it was all 

nature, here it was all art; and art blended with 
splendour, for the painter aimed not only at pro- 
fessional fame, but, like many others, at that 
which is acquired through magnificence and 
generosity. Pietro, however, had great reliance 
upon the contents of the portfolio, and besides* 
assuring himself thereby a certain degree of 
consideration, the same cause prevented any 
envious or detracting thought as he mounted the 
richly inlaid marble staircase* He was ushered 
through a suite of rooms, in each of which were 
some of Verocchio's pupils. Here also were 
Andrea's cotemporaries, Filippo Lippi, Andrea 
del Castagna, and Antonio del Pollajuolo, 
which latter, like Verocchio, succeeded even 
better with the chisel than the brush. Pietro 
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*was not the person to be at his ease in a society 
of artists, most of them young, and apt to cast 
severe inquiring glances at an evidently unini- 
tiated individual ; hurrying forward, therefore, 
he desired to speak with the Maestro. 

Yerocchio was at that moment painting at a 
large easel occupying one side of his own studio ; 
Bome friends were taking their leave, and as he 
turned to Pietro da Vinci, his countenance was 
expressive of not a little fatigue and disgust. 

*^ I give you good day, Da Vinci," said he, 
resuming his occupation, '^ and a welcome here, 
for this is the first time you honour me with a 
visit. Signer.'* 

" True," answered Da Vinci ; " but my pre- 
sence would have been no compliment you 
know, as Nature has refused me an appreciation 
of almost everything that men admire, except 
our blue sky and heavenly sunshine." 

** And our Val d'Amo, neighbour," added the 
painter. 

** Eh, well ! and our blessed Val d'Amo, per- 
haps," responded Da Vinci. ** But I have come 
to you for an especial object, and will not waste 
time on words." With that he Irought forward 
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the portfolio. " See, Maestro, what think you 
of these scratches?" said he, opening it, and 
turning over its contents. 

Verocchio started. 

" Whence comes this ?" he exclaimed, taking 
up a sketch of a Madonna's head from one of his 
own paintings, which he knew had never yet left 
his studio at Villa Verocchio. " And this Saint 
Francis? and the Angel asleep?" continued he, 
with fresh surprise ; ** they are all mine I Who 
has done these ? and when have they been seen ?" 

" Yours ! " stammered Pietro ; *Hliis is my 
son's portfolio, — Leonardo's. I had imagined the 
drawings to be his own !"and, to say the truth, 
the poor proto-notary fell somewhat from his self- 
made exaltation. 

But Verocchio gazed at thfe drawings with an 
intense interest depicted on his countenance ; he 
laid down his brush, and drew a deep breath. 

" And these productions are Leonardo's," said 
he, without taking his eyes oflF the paper. **How 
he has seen the originals I cannot tell ; but if 
these be from his own unassisted pencil, your 
son, Da Vinci, will be great some day." 

Pietro resumed his complacency at these 
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words, but seeing how wrapt in contemplation 
Verocchio appeared, he remained silent, afraid 
of making an ill-timed remark. 

" Cultivate this genius. Da Vinci," said Ve- 
rocchio, at length ; ** long ago you should have 
discovered it and brought it forth ; this is not 
the growth of a day, — no, nor a year I He has 
surely shown you earlier attempts?" 

" Never, Signor," replied Da VincL " These 
I have found by mere accident, and except once 
before, I have never seen aught of his doing." 

"It is not then for love of praise," said 
Verocchio ; ** no, here is genuine feeling, genu- 
ine art ; the best have been chosen^ the best 
have been copied, and with a boldness which is 
ama^g. Still, how did he gain admittance ? 
Donna Placida is most jealous of authority, and 
would guard my sanctum as a very Argus. Here 
is some mystery which we must unraveL" 

" But, Signer," interposed Da Vinci, " could 
you not advise me about the youth ? I myself 
have but little knowledge of what you call Art, 
and " 

*^ Leave him to me," said Verocchio ; "if he 
will be my pupil, I will be his master; and who 
knows. Da Vinci, on which side the honour will 
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be ? " This was said in a light, jesting tone, and 
yet the acute observer might have traced be- 
neath it the slightest shade of bitterness. 

They then parted, after arranging to meet at 
Villa Verocchio the same evening. 



Meanwhile it was a day of misfortunes with 
Angela and Leonardo ; the greatest, of course, 
was the loss of the portfolio, after which all 
search had been vain, and both their hearts 
were oppressed with the fear of some discovery 
which would lead to their total expulsion from 
the studio. Then Donna Placida had forbidden 
Angela any recreation until the completion of a 
formidable task of tapestry work, and Leonardo 
was in disgrace from having whispered within 
'tearing that Donna Placida gave Angela her 
own work to do, because she knew she could 
not do it as well herself. All three were in no 
enviable mood ; but Placida, belying the softness 
of her name, relieved herself by scolding at every 
body and thing within her reach, whereas the 
two children were condemned to silence. They 
comforted themselves, however, with the pros- 
pect of a visit to the forbidden chamber as 
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soon as Dame Placida should have commenced 
her daily siesta. To try their patience, this 
was later than usual, and even then the 
gardener, who was training a idne on the house, 
remained so long within sight of the window 
to be scaled, that they almost despaired of hav- 
ing any pleasure that day. 

At last, however, they effected their purpose, 
and then, for the first time, Angela's face became 
radiant as usual, and she ventured even to take 
a little dance round the apartment, a piece of 
disrespect towards it never before elicited. 

" Might I have left that portfolio here, per- 
haps?" said Leonardo, as he wandered about. 
**No, it is decidedly not here, and where in the 
world can it have gone, Angela?" 

** Perhaps Aunt Placida has taken it," replied 
Angela, who was rather inclined to lay every- 
thing disagreeable to Placida's door; "you 
know she broke your bridge to sticks." 

" Ah ! I have forgotten my pencil," said 
Leonardo, whose attention was beginning to be 
diverted by the rich paintings on all sides ; " no 
pencil or paper have I got. How provoking !" 
repeated he, "I might have taken the 'Beggar.'" 

"Draw on the black board, dear Leone," 
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interposed Angela^ taldng up a piece of white 
chalk; *'that will be better than nothing, 
though we must rub it all out before we go.'' 

This board was used by Verocchio for ana- 
tomical sketches, or for making trial of various 
positions in the foreshortening of objects; it 
stood on an easel exactly opposite the entrance 
door, and was of a large size, hiding much of 
the apartment on first going in. Its broad 
black surface was too tempting to withstand, 
and Leonardo seized the chalk with delight, 
while Angela felt charmed at her suggestion. 
But it was a day of misfortunes; Leonardo 
could not succeed as usual. Sketch after sketch 
was done, and destroyed as soon by the merci- 
less sponge ; he was discouraged. 

" I can do nothing to-day, Angela," said he ; 
*^ your aunt has put me all wrong; her scolding 
visage alone comes into my mind. But," con- 
tinued he, as a sudden thought struck him, ^^see 
here ! I will take it." And seizing the chalk 
with fresh energy, he quickly traced a large 
outline in the centre of the board. 

"Oh, dear Leone, that is perfect!" ex- 
claimed Angela, clapping her hands with such 
vehemence that her companion was alarmed. 
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. **Hush, hu8h5 Angela I" said he, looking 
round; **did you not hear some noise ?" 

"No, no I dear Leone ! Oh, do go on — do!" 

Leonardo resumed his sketch. '^ The pointed 
chin — there — and those little sharp eyes — so 
— and the frown, Angela, the frown, it was 
deep to-day, was it not? — Dash, there it is ! Now 
the mouth — like this — a little larger yet— 
that is right! — the wrinkles on each side, and 
the unshapely chin; — not a Madonna's chin, 
Angela. Stay, it is not altogether fierce 
enough, think you ? — a little fire in the eyes, and 
extra frown — so! Now, who is it, Angela?" 
And Leonardo turned triumphantly to his 
companion. 

The question was rather superfluous, as 
Donna Placida's unattractive countenance shone 
forth in all its perfection ; and Angela was so 
captivated with the likeness, that she laughed 
till she cried; and the young artist was de- 
cidedly quite satisfied with his performance. 

But their pleasure was of a sudden inter- 
rupted by the sound of approaching footsteps. 
Aiigela looked at Leonardo with evident terror, 
fand I^eonardo himself listened in some trepida- 

E 
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tion. No time, however, was allowed them to 
form any scheme of retreat or concealment; two 
or three persons were evidently at the studio 
door; and, to render the children's situation yet 
more appalling, the shrill voice of Donna Flacida 
was now raised in vehement expostulation with 
some other person. 

** I tell you, Andrea," exclaimed she, " that 
not so much as a midge has gone through these 
doors besides myself. Santa Maria! do you 
imagine these keys ever pass into other hands 
than mine?" 

With that a vigorous push was given to the 
key through the lock. Angela crept in deadly 
fear behind the great black board, after vainly 
trying to pull her companion thither also ; the 
bolt revolved, the door opened, and Leonardo, 
suffused in scarlet blushes, but remaining stead- 
fast to his post by the easel, appeared, to the 
astonishment of Verocchio, Pietro da Vinci, 
and last, not least, Donna Flacida. 

"Witchcraft! the saints defend us!" ex- 
claimed she, as surprise, anger, and confusion 
were each and all depicted on her face; but 
Verocchio's and Pietro's eyes were rivetted on 
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the board, and, in spite of all decorum, they both 
roared with laughter. Placida luckily had left 
her spectacles behind her. 

"Ah! and you too are here I" screamed the 
irate matron, dragging Angela forward. " Is this 
the way you obey your father's orders, creep- 
ing through keyholes into forbidden places — 
for how else did they ever get in?'* And she 
looked round the chamber. 

*^ In the same way we get out, Signora," re- 
marked Leonardo, unable to resist a piece ot 
impudence. 

" You young imp of Satan !" shouted Placida' 
utterly regardless of Pietro's presence ; and then 
becoming speechless from rage, she was obliged 
to content herself with shaking her fist at the 
delinquent. 

Verocchio in the meanwhile walked to the 
windows, and immediately detecting the broken 
bolt, threw open the shutter, and turning to his 
aunt — " There is the keyhole, Signora," said he, 
" and a pretty spacious one !" Then going up 
to Leonardo, who had not moved, he assumed 
a sterner expression: — "This belongs to you, 
does it not ? " with that he produced the lost 
portfolio: but Angela thought she traced an 

E 2 
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angrj glaiice in her father's eye^ and catching 
hold of his arm — " Oh I father," she exclaimed, 
" we have never touched any one thing here I 
Be not displeased with us, — do not be angry! 
we have done no harm, have we, Leone ?" 

Donna Placida, however, whose authority 
was undisputed, caught hold of Angela, saying, 
** Hold your peace, child ! and try to deceive 
me again if you dare." And in spite of sobs 
and tears she led away her victim, darting a 
triumphant glance at Leonardo, who returned 
an equally sharp one of defiance. But when 
the door closed, and Leonardo found himself 
alone with his father and Verocchio, a deep 
fear'of having irremediably offended the latter, 
not only by presuming to enter the studio, but 
by daring to copy works which had never yet 
been exhibited, crept over his heart ; so, holding 
the portfolio in both hands, he did not lift his 
eyes from off it, for he felt that Verocchio's 
keen glance was rivetted upon him. 

Pietro broke the silence. *' A pretty freak 
this. Sir I" said he, stopping in front of his son; 
" you may esteem yourself lucky, I think, that 
the Maestro has not sent you head-foremost out 
of that same window you have made so free 
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with !" Here Pietro glanced at the painter, to 
observe how far he should testify his displea- 
sure ; but Verocchio heeded him not, for, with 
a thoughtful mien, he was steadfastly contem- 
plating Leonardo as if he had never before seen 
him. Such a demeanour was perfectly unintelli- 
gible to the elder Da Vinci, so, turning to his son, 
he continued : " And now, not a word — not one 
excuse. Where are your wits, boy ? Do you not 
see you must crave the Maestro's pardon for 
your indiscretion ? — and you will be fortunate 
indeed if you get it ! " 

Leonardo's lip quivered, but he neither spoke 
nor moved. Pietro's ever hasty temper was 
ruffled, for he feared that his son's obstinacy 
might repel the rising favour of Verocchio. 

*^BoyI" he exclaimed, ** do not push your 
stubbornness too far, or you shall bitterly re- 
pent it!" 

A reply somewhat in the same spirit hovered 
on Leonardo's lip, but it was arrested. 

*' Tush," said Verocchio, advancing, and laying 
a heavy hand on the boy's shoulder ; " never fear, 
neighbour, but that Leonardo and I can patch 
up this business. Come, I am not angry, though 
to be sure I might have stormed a little but for 
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that/* pointing to the portfolio. "As it is,** 
continued he^ while his cheering voice caused 
Leonardo to cast up a half-confident, half- 
diffident look, "as it is, your time is henceforth 
mine, and I have other studios for you than 
this. Out yonder," said he, pointing in the di- 
rection of Florence, through the open window, 
** out there, in our gay city." 

The large dark eyes of Leonardo were fixed in 
mingled doubt and astonishment upon Y erocchio ; 
his heart palpitated with violence ; he seemed to 
wait for life in the next words of the painter. 

Verocchio seemed to enjoy his suspense, but 
at last he said, " Is it necessary for me to ask 
you whether or not you will be my pupil?" 

"Your pupil. Maestro 1" exclaimed Leonardo, 
his whole being electrified with delight ; ** ne- 
cessary to ask me ! Oh, Signer I you cannot be 
in earnest!" 

" Be ready to-morrow morning, and you will 
see," replied Verocchio. 

Leonardo remained one instant with the 
whole energy of his mind depicted on his coun- 
tenance as he gazed upon the painter; then 
quickly seized his hand, pressed it convulsively, 
and rushed out of the studio. 
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CHAR III. 

On the following morning there was a group at 
the entrance of Verocchio's dwelling, evidently 
assembled to witness the departure of the 
painter and Leonardo. Yerocchio's stout horse 
had been conducted to the door, where it tes- 
tified its expectation of seeing its master by 
sundry subdued neighings, and by pawing the 
ground. Near this noble animal stood, in an 
humble posture, Pietro da Vinci's mule, des- , 
tined to convey his son the first step of his 
career. 

Leonardo was leaning against the saddle, 
ready to spring into it when Verocchio should 
make his appearance, and meantime whispering 
all the affectionate consolation he could think of 
to Angela, who was on the other side, half 
concealed by the huge saddle, and ineffectually 
attempting not to cry. It was, indeed, the 
saddest morning she had ever experienced, since 
suddenly, without any previous intimation, her 
only companion, the sole creature with whom 
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she felt sympathy, was leaving her, and she 
knew not when she would see him again. In 
her childish grief she pictured to herself that 
Leone would perhaps never come back; she 
had heard of people who went to foreign coun- 
tries, over the seas, and never retumei In 
this fear she was strengthened by her aunt 
openly expressing her satisfaction at being rid 
of that impudent Da Vinci, following up her 
joy with the fervent hope that he would meet 
with his due, and be effectually prevented from 
showing his face there again. 

It was, therefore, in vain that the sun shone 
brilliantly, and that the birds sang among the 
trees, or dabbled themselves gaily in the water 
of the fountains; Angela heeded nothing but 
that the minutes were fast bringing the dreaded 
moment when Leonardo was to go away« 

*^Come back soon, dear Leone, will you?" 
she repeated, holding her companion's band 
tightly in her own, as if by that means she 
could prevent his going at all ; ^^ how dull I shall 
be without you I " 

*^ It is a long way to Florence, you know, 
Angela, too far to walk," ani^wered Leonardo ; 
*^ but I must come and see you ; I will in some 
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Way or other, and till then you must keep our 
garden watered ; and our little cedar tree, you 
will not forget that either?" 

" I shall not like to go in the garden when you 
^re not there, Leone," sobbed the child, *' and 
I cannot lift the large watering-pot alone, you 
know." 

" Hush, Angela, you must not cry so," in- 
terposed Leonardo, " you will frighten old Pio," 
and he caressed the long ears of his steed. 
"Wipe away your tears I — there," he continued, 
"your aunt will say that I have been causing 
them, and what will the Maestro say to me ? " 
Then, to distract his dear little Angela's 
thoughts, he lifted her into the saddle, and with 
one arm holding her in safety, he coaxed Pio 
into a slow walk along the path. Angela 
smiled through her tears at the novelty of her 
position, which seemed to prolong the coming 
of the dreaded moment ; but, like an April sun- 
shine, that sweet expression was but the fore- 
runner of another shower, for before they had 
reached the end of the terrace, voices from the 
villa recalled them to the door, and announcec} 
to both that the time of separation was come. 
Angela slipped down from her seat, and with 
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almost a bursting heart followed Leonardo up 
to the door, where Verocchio was standing 
ready to mount. He looked at his little daugh- 
ter as if expecting to see the tears which, in 
truth, were chasing each other down her cheeks ; 
he then drew her towards him and kissed her, 
and springing upon his horse, signed to Leo- 
nardo to follow him. The youth had already 
mounted, but before encouraging his mule to 
proceed, he lingered one moment. Angela flew 
to his side ; there was a short embrace, and as 
each pronounced the word " Addio !" Leonardo 
restrained the animal no longer, and it soon 
carried him up to the side of Verocchio. 

The favourable impression made on the boy 
by Verocchio's conduct of the preceding even- 
ing, was rapidly becoming efikced from his 
memory by the cold and distant manner now 
assumed by the Maestro ; he rode on therefore 
silently, pondering upon the many changes 
twelve short hours had brought about, and 
switching away the flies with an air of un- 
concern which he was far from feeling, for 
Angela's tearful countenance cast a shade over 
his hopes. Verocchio, on his side, preserved a 
stately and silent dignity, such as was his de- 
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meanour to all his pupils ; but still at favourable 
moments he threw observant glances at his com- 
panion^ as if wishing to find out the subject of 
his thoughts. 

In this manner they travelled the three 
leagues which led to the city. 

Leonardo's heart beat more quickly as he ap- 
proached his destination^ and he gently pressed 
his hand upon a small leathern bag suspended 
from his shoulder; — it contained his precious 
portfolio. 

The flowery faubourgs of Florence were now 
passed, and they entered the city, where 
markets and churches alike called forth the 
population to the streets; but clear and rich 
above all other bells came that of the cathedral's 
campanile, in view of which the travellers had 
now arrived. 

" Look up, Da Vinci ! " exclaimed Verocchio, 
for the first time breaking silence, " look up at 
the triumphal monument of your countryman, 
and see what Art can do." 

" Ay, Signer," replied Leonardo, after gazing 
up at the tower for a few moments, ** but the 
genius was that of a shepherd boy." 

** Which would have ever been smothered in 
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the wool-bags had not the hand of Art ndeed it 
from the dust,'* added Verocchio, ironically. 
'^ Think you that without Cimabue, Giotto had 
ever designed or built yonder Campanile?-— 
Tush!" 

Leonardo was silent, but some warm feeling^ 
had flushed his cheek. Silence was renewed 
imtil they dismounted at the foot of Verocchio's 
staircase. 

"Now, young sir," said Verocchio to his 
pupil, as they ascended the steps, "this is not 
Villa Verocchio ; you will have no name here 
until you have made yourself one, which will 
not be accomplished by tricks. You have some 
talent, but so have all my pupils; until you 
have proved yourself as good as they, I can do 
nothing for yoiL" As he spoke he pushed open 
the massive entrance door, and passing through 
a vestibule, in which were several persons 
awaiting his arrival, he entered the chamber 
allotted to the least advanced of his pupils. 

Great was the tumult of getting in order 
among the young students upon the appearance 
of the Maestro; the laughing and chattering 
made way for silence, and the bright joking 
eyes now eagerly followed and watched the 
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movements of him whose least word carried 
honour or disgrace. But the restraint did not 
last long, for Verocchio, after pointing out an 
empty easel, as the place his new pupil might 
appropriate to himself, passed out by another 
door, leaving Leonardo to make acquaintance 
with his new companions. 

Da Vinci had enjoyed but little of the society 
of boys heretofore, and he now felt a thrill of 
pleasure at finding himself amongst so many of 
his own age and sex, who were all pursuing the 
occupation he most loved. Still it was with a 
certain timidity he advanced to look at the per- 
formance of a youth who was copying from a 
plaster cast. Two or three of those near him 
looked up with scrutinising curiosity, and the 
boy in question turned round with ironical po- 
liteness, and inquired, " Does my poor handi- 
work find favour ? " 

**So, so," answered Leonardo in the same 
tone, and turned to the next, while a general 
laugh made him colour he knew not why.. 
** Bravo, Maestro! bravo!" cried several idle- 
looking artists, "try again!" While, to dis- 
tract his attention, or perhaps to try the temper 
of the new pupil, pellets of bread or paper came 
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flying over easels at their devoted victim, as 
also pencils, chalk, or anything within reach, 
all which he received with great coolness, either 
sending the missiles back, or taking no notice 
of their presence. He was, however, soon en- 
tirely absorbed in watching the proceedings of 
the industrious, so much so, that he did not 
observe any person had entered the studio, 
until a heavy hand upon his shoulder made hinl 
look up, ** Yonder, if you please," said a tall, 
thin man, with grizzled hair, as lie pointed to 
the empty easel ; ** that is your place, keep to it ! " 

Leonardo obeyed, while he looked with awe 
upon the new comer, who was no less a person 
than Basilio, master of the studio, under Ve- 
rocchio's direction. This personage proceeded 
to each pupil in turn, slowly criticising or ap- 
proving, and indulging himself with a pinch of 
snuff &om time to time. Leonardo felt im- 
patient at observing that he was the very last 
of all, but he consoled himself with the flatter- 
ing hope that he should not remain so long. 
Basilio stood presently before him. 

*^ Da Vinci is your surname," said he, tapping 
on the spacious snuff'-box, and eyeing the future 
artist, as if to sound the depth of his genius ; 
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'^you have, I think, dome sketches, some at- 
tempts to show me, if I understood the Maestro 
rightly,— eh?" 

Leonardo withdrew the portfolio from his 
bag with trembling hands, and gave it to Ba- 
silio, but without looking up, for he feared some 
ironical sn^iles from those around him. 

Basilio was one of those in whom Nature, 
while refusing great powers, had yet implanted 
a deep love for human genius and the beautiful. 
Hidden under an outward austerity were some 
of the warmest feelings of our nature, and al- 
though disappointed of attaining in his loved art 
the perfection he so much reverenced, yet his 
temper had not been soured, nor had he been 
60 disgusted as to give up his profession ; he 
still lived in Art, and basked in the sunshine of 
genius, worshipping at a distance that which it 
was impossible for him to approach, and smiling 
in his old age over the ruined fragments of the 
ambition of his youth. 

His penetrating eye soon detected the cause 
of Leonardo's trepidation ; he remembered all 
those sanguine emotions in his own breast, had 
seen them in many others, and still felt the 
sting of disappointment they had entailed* 

F 2 
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** Poor boy," thought Basilio, "he too is begin- 
ning; better no gifts than a few !" With these 
thoughts he took the portfolio ; but no sooner had 
he opened it, than he walked precipitately to a 
window, in the embrasure of which he was hidden 
from Leonardo and the other youths. There he 
remained much longer than was needed to look 
at the drawings, and when at last he again ap- 
peared, his eyes were red, as if a little weakness 
had assailed him. The portfolio was evidently 
thrust into his pocket, but he made no remark 
upon its contents, and merely directing Leo- 
nardo to set to work in copying from the same 
model as his neighbour, he went to the opposite 
end of the studio and remained there. 

The time passed quickly to Leonardo, for his 
whole heart was bent upon his employment, and 
the hours fled unheeded by. About the middle 
of the day an hour was devoted to relaxation, 
and little stores of bread and fruit were with- 
drawn from their owner's baskets. The new 
pupil had brought nothing, but his wants were 
soon supplied by his neighbours, and Basilio 
vouchsafed him a piece of his own cheese. 
Many then slept, or dozed lazily upon the floor, 
while others made the circuit of the studio, ex- 
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amining the progress of their companions, and 
comparing their proficiency with their own. 
Leonardo was one of these, and the attention 
he bestowed upon each performance had been 
worthy of better objects. Basilio, who gene- 
rally indulged in a mid-day nap, was on this oc- 
casion unusually wakeful, and with his eyes half 
ehut, as he leaned back in the only arm-chair 
present, he followed his new pupil's movements 
with a degree of interest which no one would 
have supposed. He smiled, too, on perceiving 
that when the round was completed, Leonardo 
seemed impatient of his inaction, and noiselessly 
recommenced his task, having first considered 
attentively the drawing of his companion, upon 
whose easel was scribbled in white chalk, " Lo- 
renzo di Crede." The name of each student 
appeared on his easel in this way, and Leo- 
nardo heaved a sigh as he looked upon his own, 
which as yet was nameless. 

The day wore on, and Basilio commenced his 
last rounds in. expectation of Verocchio's daily 
visit. The clear sound of the Campanile's bell 
at last announced the hour of five, at which 
signal one of the pupils rose and threw open the 
folding doors through which Verocchio had dis- 
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appeared that morning. What a glorious vista 
was that to Leonardo! He saw in perspec- 
tive five or six studios opening one into the 
other, and forming one long gallery, wherem 
were gorgeous colours, and half finished paint- 
ings, which he longed to examine more closely. 
But every eye seemed more intent, and every 
hand more careful at that moment, than he had 
as yet seen them, and this was easily explained 
by Verocchio and several personages becoming 
visible at the extremity of the apartments. Ba- 
silic joined them, and they proceeded together 
to each expectant group. But Leonardo had 
caught sight of their artistical countenances, on 
which was depicted all the criticism they were 
about to exercise, and his heart fell on turning 
his eyes back to his own work. He had had no 
encouragement the whole day, and he now 
panted for it. 

Full an hour was passed thus, for there were 
many pupils in the adjoining studios, and the 
judges easily fell into dissertations while criti- 
cising. Leonardo kept quiet behind his easaJ, 
and only once peeped out ; when he did, he 
happened to glance at the face of a youth in the 
adjoining chamber, on which disappointment, 
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mortification^ and grief were so vividly expressed, 
that Leonardo was struck with terror ; it had 
not occurred to him that such feelings could be 
the portion of any who had once passed the 
ordeal of a beginning. This painful discovery 
would have disquieted him more, had not Ve- 
rocchio and his train entered at the moment, 
and concentrated his whole attention. 

Basilio was now in his particular province, 
and his interest in his pupils was such, that 
while watching the Maestro's eye, he found no 
time for a single pinch of snuff, though the box 
was rapped continually. 

** Bravo, my little Antonio ; you have found 
the road to fame, eh ? — only where does that hand 
point to — up or down? — and what is that blotch 
of shade, j ust in the eye of the light ? It was surely 
in your own, eh ? Ha, Pietro, that is a step. I 
shall soon lose you ; but you have many before 
you, so pocket your vanity. Oh, oh, what is 
this ?" continued Basilio, turning to a third, " is 
that correct, think you, Giuseppe ? — and what 
claws of fingers I they remind me in truth of a 
cat's paw. What say you ? Try again, — never 
despair ! I know you can do better. What, Lo- 
renzo, already finished? — too quick, too quick ! 
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See, the copy is too small ; a hasty thing will ever 
be a bad one!" 

Thus talked Basilio; but Verocchio was more 
reserved, and was held in much greater awe. 
"Good! very good!" or "Badl indifferent!" 
were all the remarks he generally bestowed 
upon the productions of this studio. But this 
line of conduct, while openly treating the boyish 
attempts as almost beneath his notice, carried 
yet a strong incentive along with it, for all were 
anxious to advance, in order to rise to the level 
of his criticism. 

At last Verocchio, whose countenance ex- 
pressed a certain degree of weariness, looked 
round as if remembering something, and laying 
his hand upon the arm of his friend Pollajuolo;, 
" Where is Da Vinci ?" he exclaimed ; "I see 
him not, Basilio." 

"Here, Maestro," said Leonardo, stepping 
from behind his easel, but hardly daring to con- 
front the two maestri. 

"Ha, well; how have you used your day ?'^ 
said Verocchio, moving towards the corner 
where stood the easeL ** Withdraw your boards 
Lorenzo. I will have no comparisons," con- 
tinued he, to the young Pi Crede. 
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The boy obeyed with a good grace^ for all 
knew Verocchio's partiality, or rather interest, 
for new comers. Verocohio, PoUajuolo, and 
Basilio now stood before Leonardo's first ac- 
knowledged essay ; it was the outline of a Ju- 
piter's head. Leonardo had his eyes fixed on 
the ground, or he might have seen Verocchio's 
ciuick glance from the drawing to Pollajuolo, 
bespeaking more interest than he had as yet 
evinced at all in the studio ; he might have seen 
a responding expression of surprise pass over 
•PoUajuolo's countenance, and he might have 
l^eheld Basilio directing a deep, unconscious, 
but almost sorrowful gaze of admiration at his 
PupiPs work. Verocchio was silent ; Leonardo 
thought those few moments hours ; he could al- 
'^osthear the beatings of his heart. At last 
Verocchio took the drawing slowly from its 
place, picked up a piece of white chalk, and 
giving it to Leonardo, " Write your name," said 
^^i ** upon your easel." Then, without speaking 
further, he left the room with Pollajuolo and 
^a«ilio, carrying off the drawing, to Leonardo's 
astonishment and regret, until his clustering 
coQipamons had informed him that it implied the 
'^^ghest praise the Maestro could bestow. 
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The studio was now a scene of disorder and 
confusion^ such as daily recurred at the dispersing 
hour ; a seeking for caps and coats^ a bundling 
up of studio apparel^ a pushing about of stools 
and easels^ a talking and laughing^ and perhaps 
a little quarrelling, all formed no small contrast 
to the hushed demeanour of the students an 
hour previously. But Leonardo did not enter 
into the spirit of the bustle, partly because he 
did not yet know whither he was to go, and 
partly because there was an unpleasant feeling 
of uncertainty in his mind as to what the 
Maestro really thought of him. Nor was he 
sufficiently experienced amongst his new com- 
rades to be certain whether they were making 
him their laughing stock or not, and he wa9 
not sorry to perceive that he should be very 
fioon left alone. He supposed rightly that some 
arrangement had been made by his father and 
the Maestro for his lodging in Florence, and, 
having received no orders to the contrary, he 
remained in the studio in expectation of seeing 
some one or other. 

The evening shadows were creeping in rich 
warmth over the surrounding buildings, but the 
air seemed heavy in comparison with the fresh 
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mountain breeze Leonardo had enjoyed since 
his infancy; his thoughts wandered away to 

F ; he pictured to himself the lovely walk 

Angela would have at sunset, and began to 
imagine how unutterably delightful their next 
meeting would be — the first meeting after their 
first separation — when, for the second time that 
day, the voice of Basilio made him start. 

*' Come, young maestro," said he, " I am to 
find you a lodging before supper, so we must 
away ; I know a good woman who will let you 
a room — ay, and who has an eye, too, for a 
picture ; her son paints because he is too good- 
natured for any one to tell him he cannot; 
but lost time — lost time ! " And Basilio sighed 
as he shut up his snuff-box. 
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CHAP. IV- 

Leonardo was established in the small but 
comfortable house of old Monica Monzi^ a ten 
minutes' walk from Verocchio's residence, and 
opposite the small apartment tenanted by Ba- 
silio. The latter was happy at having located 
his pupil so near his own abode ; he began to 
feel an interest in him for which he could not 
account; there was a charm about the boy. 
So Basilic resolved to keep him from harm if 
possible, a.nd to direct the young talent which 
he saw bursting forth. 

Leonardo felt a childish joy in looking round 
his little chamber, and considering that he had 
begun his active life ; and that all future honour, 
greatness, and happiness, were dependent upon 
his own hand and powers, his own unaided skilL 
He would have wished for nothing more, could 
he have known his dear Angela to be near, en- 
couraging his efforts, and echoing his hopes. 

The days flew rapidly ; the earliest pupil at 
Verocchio's door, and the latest to leave it, was 
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the indefatigable Leonardo; in leisure hours/ 
he was the popular, spirited boy, ready for mis- 
chief, and impatient of contradiction ; but, re- 
creation over, his whole being was centred in 
his study. His criticisms soon held weight, 
and the most overbearing of the young artists 
gave way before him upon points of critical 
opinion. For criticism was the most favourite 
occupation in the studio, and the boy-artists as- 
siduously imitated their revered masters in that 
branch of their profession. Often was Basilio's 
command reiterated in the course of the day, 
that silence should be observed. 

Our young artist, in common with several 
of his companions, had permission every even- 
ing to vigil; all the other studios, that of Veroc- 
chio included, as also the chambers devoted to 
sculpture on the basement of the building. 
None availed themselves of this so often as 
Leonardo ; many times he was alone, or with 
Basilio only. One evening they were thus 
examining a newly finished painting of Veroc- 
chio, destined to decorate some hall in the Me- 
dici Palace. It was an elaborate performance, 
exhibiting great vigour of design, but wanting 
in grace or softness of execution. Basilio ex- 
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tolled its merits without feeling its deficiencies y 
but Leonardo yentured to ask if he did not 
think the Maestro's work lacked something, he 
knew not what, but perhaps Basilio could telL 

Basilio looked at his presumptuous pupil, 
and then at the painting, and again from one 
to the other. " What an eagle's flight the boy 
will take, if already he criticise the best living 
masters I" was his thought, as he pretended to 
examine the picture more narrowly. 

"I have it!" cried Leonardo, retiring a few 
paces ; ^^ it is harsh, Basilio ; it lacks softness." 

« You think so ! You think your critical 
eyes are worth more than those of the maestri 
who have extolled this work ! Come, my little 
cock, we must have no such crowing!" ex- 
claimed Basilio, whose very bones trembled 
with surprise at such audacity. 

" Well, so be it," replied Leonardo, amused 
at the shock he had given Basilio's feelings; 
*^ what / say cannot signify much ; let us go 
below." 

Basilio followed ; but on casting a last look 
on Verocchio's work, the shadow of a feeling 
crept over his mind that young Da Vinci might 
perchance have spoken the truth. 
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' They then entered the hall in which were 
Verocchio's chefs^dToeuvre of sculpture. His 
ehisel and brush had raised him high in favour 
with the Medici, then at the zenith of their 
power, although the venerable Cosmo was 
tottering on the verge of the grave. The 
Florentine artists were invariably invited to the 
splendid palaces of the Medici, whose apprecia- 
tion equalled their love of art, and amongst the 
first who basked in this sunshine of encourage- 
ment was Andrea Verocchio. Cosmo loved 
the energy of his spirit, whether depicted in 
marble or upon canvas, although he had often 
openly avowed his preference for the former 
from Verocchio's hand. This was a sore point 
with the painter : his genius inclined to sculp- 
ture; but his taste, to painting. Even from 
Cosmo de' Medici he did not easily brook 
any pi*aise of his chisel at the expense of his 
brush. 

On the evening above mentioned, when Ba- 
sllio entered the hall, it contained but very few 
works, several having been moved away the 
same day; the only one completed was the 
figure of a young infant asleep, lying on 
a bed of roses; these were most beautifully 
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executed^ though of course a minor part of the 
whole considered as a work of art. The child's 
countenance exhibited a heavenly expression; 
it appeared in a deep slumber, but still so calm 
and smiling, that the beholder was led to be-* 
lleve it rather the sleep of an infant-angel than 
of a mortal child. 

Leonardo could not withdraw his eyes from 
it; he had once seen Angela asleep a long 
while previously, and he remembered her beau- 
tifid smile, and how he had stood admiring it^ 
scarcely daring to move lest he should awake 
her. 

" Come now, young critic," exclaimed Ba- 
silic, " you do not find fault. That ugly harsh 
contour, and vacant baby-face, you do not 
criticise them. I wonder at your judgment." 

" No," answered Leonardo slyly, " I see how 
one must set about criticising ; only listen first 
to what some maestro says, and then repeat it ! 
Is it not so? But I can see what Maestro Basilio 
thinks of this, so we agree. How delicately 
are those eyelids dropped ! — and the angelic ex- 
pression of the little mouth, how beautiful ! " 

"Ay," replied Basilio, "and the original 
was as lovely as this. Poor lady I " 
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** Ah ! " inquired Leonardo^ " is the child 
then dead ? " 

"Ay, it is indeed dead," answered Basilio; 
** and had you been in Florence on that day, 
you would still hear the tolling of the bells ; 
for it was Cosmo's grandchild I " 

« What I Giovanni de' Medici's only child ? " 
asked Da YincL 

"Ay," answered Basilio, "Giovanni and 
his son have both been taken,"— here he crossed 
himself; " and they say Cosmo has been sore 
stricken by the blow* But he is an old man, 
he wiU not sorrow long ; the widowed mother, 
I feel for her most, the beautiful Cornelia di 
Alessandri ; she has a hard lot." 

"And is this for her?" asked Leonardo, 
pointing to the sculpture. 

"Yes, for her," replied Basilio; "she has 
many times been here to view its progress, and 
I have seen her gaze at it till her tears have 
dropped upon the cold little face, and then she 
would go away precipitately. Poor lady I " 

" Poor lady ! " echoed Da Vinci ; " and happy 
Verocchio to have done this I " 

Five weeks passed in much the way we have 
described, and already the yoimg artist had made 
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great progress in his profession ; indeed^ Veroc- 
chio could not but allow that his pupil had 
advanced as much as others usually did in three 
months. His interest never flagged^ nor was he 
discouraged at the vast difficulties which the 
study of anatomy opened before him. Already 
were the walls of his little room decorated with 
designs and drawings, all executed in the spare 
moments he could call his own, while in the 
most honourable place hung a sketch of Angela* 
This was the object of good Monica's admira- 
tion, and Leonardo liked the old woman for 
liking it. Angela formed part of all his thoughts, 
whatsoever they were ; he embodied her so en- 
tirely in his mind, that it was seldom he felt 
her actual absence. But at the end of six weeks 
this state of things began to alter, and Leo- 
nardo determined to pay a visit to Villa Ve- 
rocchio without asking permission, for somehow 
he entertained a secret fear that it might not 
be granted. 

His father was from home, so that there was 
no excuse for going to F at that par- 
ticular time. It was no small undertaking to 
traverse the intervening distance under the sun 
of Tuscany, and there were no conveyances 
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\7ithin Da Vinci's reach, except, perhaps, the 
little open basket-carts in which the peasants 
came to market. But the delight of again 
seeing Angela, made all obstacles appear sur- 
mountable, and he eagerly sought an oppor- 
tunity for carrying his plan into execution. 
At one time he thought of confiding his inten- 
tion to his good friend Basilio ; but, on consi- 
deration, he deemed it wise to keep his own 
counsel. 

It was, therefore, with secret anxiety, that 
he looked forward to the fSte of Saint Mary 
Magdalene, a day upon which he thought it 
likely he could make his temporary escape. 

From Basilio he soon learnt that Verocchio 
was to be present at a supper given by Piero 
de' Medici, on the evening of the day in ques- 
tion ; this was good news, but he was some- 
what puzzled by Basilio proposing a long walk 
by the banks of the Arno for that very after- 
noon. Leonardo stammered out an excuse, 
became very red, but at last taking courage, 
replied that he could not go with him because 
he was going somewhere else. 

They were in Da Vinci's room ; Basilio was 
rather hurt, as he could not conceive that Leo- 
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uardo had any friend in Florence but himself; 
the feeling was shown in his countenance^ and 
Leonardo was sorry. 

" Look you, Maestro," said he, " I am going 
to see her," pointing to the sketch of Angela. 

^' Is that then a portrait ? " demanded Basilio ; 
" I had imagined it to be some figure of your 
fancy. Ah, well; never mind! Do as yoii 
wish, you have not often a holiday." 

Basilio had never seen Verocchio's daughter, 
and the time was gone when he would have 
eared to ask who the maiden was that his pupil 
sought, so Leonardo prepared his plans, and 
found to his great joy that the difficulties va* 
nished as the day drew near. On the morning 
of the fete he was awake before ever one of 
the hundred church bells had tolled, and once 
up, he awaited the time impatiently when he 
should set forth on his journey. 



Poor Angela had never spent six such long 
weeks as those following her companion's de- 
parture ; and indeed it was a heavy trial for a 
child. She had been evidently miserable for 
one whole fortnight, falling asleep each night in 
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tears, and awaking every morning to renew 
them. Her aunt at last formally laid the matter 
before Verocchio, who, calling his timid child, 
made her perceive the necessity of not allowing 
her tears to be seen ; nothing but the fear of 
her father could have enabled her to swallow 
her sorrow, but his cold severe tone had great 
power over her; she feared one word from 
Verocchio more than whole hours of her aunt's 
scolding. So there were no more tears or red 
eyes, and both the elders congratulated them- 
selves on having put an end to the foolish 
attaclmient of the two children. 

But Angela was not happy^ though her little 
sorrow was of such unsubstantial kind, that had 
any body sympathised with her, her former 
smiles and gaiety would have naturally re- 
turned, and with them courage to bear with 
the absence of Leonardo. As it was, all her 
thoughts were sorrowfully directed to Florence. 

On the f(§te day to which we have before al- 
luded, she was left entirely to herself; her aunt 
was unwell, and kept her room ; the servants, 
with one exception, had gone to spend the 
holiday elsewhere ; all was silent in the place. 
Angela sat a long time upon a wall which 
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they sat down on a mossy bank at the extremity 
of the garden. 

"Oh, never mind, dear Leone,** answered 
Angela, smiling sadly In spite of herself; '^teU 
me all about Florence ; is it not a very great 
and beautiful city ? " 

But Leonardo was not to be thus led away ; 
he saw Angela had been sad, and his own tale 
was foi^otten. He coaxed and questioned, in 
short, so soothingly, that it was not long before 
Angela had confided all the little heavinesses of 
her heart, and the fear in which she more than 
ever stood of her father. Young Da Vinci 
felt his blood grow warm at the description of 
Verocchio's anger, and at the command he had 
given relating to the tears; he felt also an 
anxious fear that Angela's affection for him 
might be assailed, that Yerocchio disliked the 
attachment which had grown up between them. 
But Angela was now comparatively quite happy; 
her mind was unburdened of its distress; she 
had her dear Leone with her, who was com- 
forting and caressing her, what could she wish 
for more ? 

Leonardo then b^an recounting all he had 
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seen; first there was the description of Ve- 
rocchio's house and all the studios ; then that 
of his companions and Basilio; then his own 
little room and all its contents, not forgetting 
Angela's picture opposite the window, nor the 
sweet flowers in the sill given him by kind old 
Monica ; and again, how he had wandered 
through the churches and cathedral, where in 
each there was so much to look at (he had not 
yet visited all), and how he was always wishing 
for the day when Angela could be also with 
him to enjoy such beautiful things. Then he 
described to her Verocchio's perfect little statue^ 
of Cornelia de' Medici's child, lying upon the 
roses, at which Angela was quite enchanted, 
and repeatedly exclaimed, " How soft and how 
sweet for the bambino I " And at last Leo- 
nardo confided to her that the great maestri, 
Verocchio included, had praised him. This 
good news was of the most comforting kind ; 
for the child Angela could not but imagine that 
her father was changing towards Leone, if he 
could thus praise him. She had yet to learn 
•that the praise of skill has little in common 
with kindly feelings. 

Lightly flew the happy moments of this 

H 
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meeting; time had never seemed so swift. 
After the two friends had spoken their pent- 
up thoughts, and revelled in that sympathy 
they both had so much missed, neither of 
them dared to face what each felt to be near, — 
the hour of parting. A looker-on might have 
traced, perhaps, on their countenances a linger- 
ing fear, but neither expressed it in words. 
Leonardo had brought his sketch-book to show 
Angela, and in poring over the pages with her, 
he strove to forget how shortly his joy would 
end. Angela, on her part, totally taken up, 
'first with her unexpected meeting, and now 
with the engrossing idea of its coming to a 
close, completely forgot that her aunt would 
be waiting for the seven o'clock supper. All was 
forgotten, she had been so happy. 

The chime of the church now slowly pealed 
forth eight. Leonardo started up. " Now, 
dear Angela, I must go ; give me a kiss, and 
do not cry," for Angela remained sitting with 
one hand over her face. At that moment a 
rustling near them caused both to look round ; 
nothing was visible ; they listened, but heard 
nothing. " It was a bird," said Da Vinci. 
" No, it may have been my aunt," said 
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Angela, while she became so pale and again so 
flushed, that it was not difficult to perceive she 
dreaded the discovery of Leonardo's presence, 
remembering Donna Placida's late quarrel with 
him. This feeling was, indeed, so strong as 
to overbalance that of sorrow at parting with 
Leonardo, for with a look around she kissed 
him, and then seemed impatient for him to go. 
It was all the work of an instant ; with one 
long embrace Leonardo bade her adieu, and 
springing over a low wall, he entered an ad- 
joining path, and was soon out of sight. An- 
gela watched him depart, and then, with a dim 
sense of loneliness weighing on her heart, re- 
turned towards the house. 

Meanwhile Leonardo walked leisurely on the 
road back, trusting to chance for the help of a 
conveyance, and caring but little whether one 
appeared, for in any case he should arrive too 
soon. Far diflferent had it been that morning, 
v^rhen in the old farmer's car Leonardo had 
counted every inch of every mile. He had 
seen Angela, had tasted once more the sym- 
pathy of affection ; the parting had been bitter 
it is true, but they had been so happy together. 
He felt new vigour, fresh courage to set again 
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to work in building his fame and fortune. It 
would all be well if Angela were happy ; but 
how was it possible for her to be so? This 
thought spread a gloom over his own prospects ; 
his own success was unavailing to her. 

He was so deeply engrossed in these various 
reflections, that he did not hear the noise of a 
sort of char-£l-banc behind him; it contained 
but the driver, and he readily allowed Da 
Vinci a seat. They proceeded in silence, 
until, approaching the city, Leonardo observed 
a villa from whose windows light was stream- 
ing, evidently upon some grand fete within. 
Pointing it out, he inquired of his companion 
to whom it belonged. " To the Signer Piero 
de' Medici," answered he. Leonardo uncon- 
sciously pulled his cap rather lower over his 
brow. They soon afterwards stopped, and 
Leonardo pursued his way on foot. He now 
bethought him that in his ecstasies of the 
morning, he had utterly neglected to attend 
mass ; a feeling of gratitude was now blended 
with the sense of duty, and he determined to 
enter the first church he should find at that 
hour open. 

It chanced to be that of Santa Croce, whither 
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he already had often gone, both to attend the 
service, and to wonder at and admire the 
frescoes of Giotto. Now there reigned a so- 
lemn stillness in the majestic building which 
added much to the sacredness of the spot. A few 
lamps alone combated the darkness of the hour, 
for although many candles had that day been 
devoted to each altar, the last had been some 
time extinguished. In like manner but a small 
number of the pious crowd who at all hours had 
thronged the church, now remained in it ; here 
and there the glimmering of one little taper 
showed that its owner was still at his devotions, 
but these lights were few and far between. 

Leonardo walked gently towards the prin- 
cipal altar, stopping here and there, however, 
to gaze at the various paintings upon which 
the lamps threw light ; here it was a Crucifixion 
by Fra Angelico, there a Magdalen of Masac- 
cio ; yonder again, a more ancient, but no less 
striking picture; a Madonna of Cimabue. Da 
Vinci then moved on to the extremity of the 
church. On rising from the humble posture in 
which he remained during his devotions, the 
thought crossed his mind that his good friend 
Monica would be impatient at the lateness of 
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his return, so he quickened his step, intending, 
however, to have a peep into the chapels on the 
opposite side of the building. 

But his progress was arrested before he had 
gone far, by his perceiving a female figure 
kneeling before his favourite Madonna. She 
was clad entirely in black, and her veil, thrown 
negligently on one shoulder, discovered a coun- 
tenance of such perfect beauty, that Leonardo's 
eyes were instantly rivetted in wondering ad- 
miration. It was as if a vague shadow of 
beauty, which long had floated in our young 
artist's imagination, had suddenly found life, 
and overwhelmed with its superiority all his 
powers of adoration. He retreated a step or 
two into the deep gloom thrown around by a 
massive pillar, and leaning against it gazed on 
that beautiful face with feelings which none but 

true artist can experience. 

It was, indeed, a countenance well worthy of 
admiration, but the charm it possessed was 
owing also not a little to an expression of pro- 
found melancholy. Each chiselled feature bore 
the stamp of sadness, and yet it was mingled 
with such evident resignation, such hallowed 
calmness, that it spoke more of hope than 
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despair. Leonardo marked this expression^ and 
he felt almost a holy influence on beholding the 
earnestness of the supplicant^ and her bright 
soft eyes become dimmed by tears; he saw 
nothing but that uplifted countenance illumined 
hy the lamp above, and exhibiting such an ex- 
quisite expression. The stillness of the hour, 
the surrounding darkness, all excited the poetry 
of Leonardo's soul ; a dreamy sense of enjoy- 
Diient crept over him, in which he would have 
long revelled had the cause of it continued. 
Sut in a few minutes the lady rose, and turning 
dowly round prepared to depart ; at the same 
moment a youth, verging towards manhood, and 
bearing all the outward insignia of republican 
liobility, advanced from a comer, in the dark- 
less of which he had escaped observation. 

" Ah, Benzo, is it thou ? " softly exclaimed 
the lady ; " I had not expected thee in truth, 
and thy father will be missing thee at the ban- 
quet." 

** Said I not I should be here to escort you 
back?" answered the youth, kissing the hand 
that was proffered him; "think of the hour; 
would you go alone?" 

"Do they not all know wie, Renzo?" re- 
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turned the sweet thrilling voice of the lady, 
while she adjusted her veil and mantle. ^^ Be- 
lieve me," she continued, **none would harm 
me." Her voice became inaudible as they 
moved away, but Leonardo could not restrain 
himself from following them ; that pure-toned 
voice seemed to call him on. He walked softly 
forwards, and stopped on perceiving they had 
done so ; it was now almost totally dark, and 
Leonardo was thus enabled to approach them 
more nearly. The lady was speaking in a 
hurried, anxious tone. 

*^ Dear Renzo, it is gone, it is gone ! — His 
gift I — I have lost the miniature." 

The youth urged something in a consoling 
tone. 

"Think you so?" answered his companion, 
doubtingly ; " may you be right, may you be 
right 1 Must I also be robbed of that only 
relic?" 

Here Leonardo was obliged to move rapidly 
away to escape observation, for the lady sud- 
denly returned to the chapel in which he had first 
beheld her kneeling ; but she evidently sought 
the lost object in vain. Da Vinci presently 
saw her slowly prepare to depart, and as she 
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passed near the pillar behind which he had con- 
cealed himself, she said to her youthful com- 
panion, "Ah, Kenzo, my mind misgives me; 
it is lost — lost!" 

A few minutes afterwards she had left the 
church with her cavalier, the roll of a heavy 
carriage was heard, and then all was still. 

Da Vinci again bethought him of the lateness 
of the hour, and now prepared to leave ; to effect 
this he had to pass the great altar, in front of 
which the rich carpet was still remaining from 
the ceremonies of the morning. Da Vinci 
made a genuflexion when near it, but in so 
doing he trod upon some hard substance, and 
looking down perceived a small oval miniature 
attached to a gold chain lying at his feet. Pick- 
ing it up, it appeared to emit a flash of fire as he 
turned it round, and this was accounted for by 
a double, circlet of diamonds which surrounded 
a highly finished miniature. " What is this ? " 
thought Leonardo, as he examined his prize; 
** this is indeed something to pick up. A hand- 
some man too, that, and right well painted, 
though perhaps the shade is somewhat heavy ; 
and a good chain of Genoa workmanship. Ha, 
it is broken, I see, quite worn through, and thus 
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The latter proceeded in a manner which 
afforded to Basilic and Verocchio more satisfac- 
tion than to Leonardo himself. He was im- 
patient at the awkwardness of his hand, which 
could not act up to the correctness of his eye; 
and aiming in mind at a perfection unknown 
to his masters, he contemplated his present 
works with a sincere contempt. " Good, very 
good," Verocchio would say to him, "for 
the time you have studied; persevere only." 
And while the pupil's cheek grew red at the 
qualification, his inmost soul was filled with 
bitterness that he could not as yet execute the 
glorious imagery which his invention continu- 
ally presented to him; and long after the studio 
was empty, and all but Basilic had eagerly 
sought freedom, he would still be found gazing 
at the work on his easel. 

** Maestro," he would exclaim, " Verocchio 
has called this good, considering all things; with 
such praise as I call none, he thinks to en- 
courage ! " Then, seizing the board, he would 
strip ofi^ the paper and tear it to atoms, while 
Basilic, with a half smile on his countenance, 
stood viewing the work of destruction. 

" My son," he would say, ^^ what is it you 
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would do ? All things have a beginning, and 
you cannot reach perfection in a day ! " 

*' Will you promise it me in a life ? " ex- 
claimed Leonardo, collecting the fragments of 
his drawing. 

^^ Perfection — perhaps not," answered Basi- 
lic, smiling again sadly ; " but genius can go 
far, and, my son, you possess some." 

"Ay, there is something here," returned 
Leonardo, pressing his hand to his forehead, 
**I know not what; but how is a world of 
thought to be of use when the hand will not 
obey, and produoes such a thing as this was ? 
Every single effort falls short of the intention, 
and when completed it seems to be but a taunt 
upon the talent that can do no better. Each 
day I would destroy my work before it is sub* 
jected to humiliating praise ! '* 

"Ah," returned Basilic, " you must moderate 
your desires, and clip the wings of your imagi- 
nation for a while, else you will find it soar 
too high presently. Yet do not be dis- 
couraged," he continued, patting his pupil's 
shoulder; " believe me, Verocchio thinks more 
highly of both hand and head than he cares to 
tell you ; he is a man of few w ords, and one of 

I 
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these days when you are in yonder," pointing to 
the adjoining studio, "it will be without his 
giving you any reason for the change ; ay, and 
I shall be sorry to lose you, Leonardo. " 

The young artist pressed his master's hand 
for all answer. On the following day Leonardo 
was occupied in Verocchio's studio preparing the 
Maestro's colours, a task assigned to each junior 
pupil on successive days, and a favourite one 
with all, as they had the enjoyment of seeing 
their master at his easel, and were able to watch 
his progress, while at the same time they be- 
came skilled in the preparatioi| of the materials 
he used. There was a cloud on the boy's brow 
as he set to work ; the Maestro was expected 
from his villa ; a sort of presentiment hung Over 
Leonardo's mind that his own visit on the f§te- 
day would be known, and that Angela would 
suffer for it in some way or other. While he 
was cogitating over this, the door flew open, 
and Verocchio entered. Contrary to his pupil's 
expectations, his countenance wore a more 
agreeable expression than usual ; he looked as 
if he had overcome some diflSculty which had 
opposed him. On perceiving his young assist- 
ant he eyed him with something like sarcastic 
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pleasure, which was quite unseen by its object, 
busied as he was. 

After doflSng his out-door dress, Verocchio 
commenced his operations, not without some 
display of confidence in his own powers, and 
satisfaction at the result of his labours. Leo- 
nardo carried the colours to their usual place, 
disposed the palette and brushes, and was about 
to continue grinding as before, when Verocchio 
stopped him with — ^* And so you were at F— - 
on the fete-day?" 

Leonardo's foible was a blush, and now he 
became perfectly^^^rimson. "Yes, Signer," was 
all he could say. But the Maestro apparently 
hastened to relieve his embarrassment, for 
smiling, he continued :— " And you saw Angela, 
and my aunt saw you. From the way in which 
she mentioned your visit, I conclude she was 
rather offended that you did not take the trouble 
of paying her your respects, eh? The next 
time I advise you to be more polite. " 

The jocose manner in which Verocchio spoke 
perfectly astonished Leonardo. Was the Maestro 
pleased or angry ? He had never addressed him 
in so familiar a way before. Was it possible that 
Angela had coaxed her father into such a mood? 

I 2 
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for lie spoke^ too, of Leonardo's next visit. He 
meanwhile muttered something about Donna 
Placida; that he had not supposed she would 
have wished to see him. 

"Ah, well," resumed Verocchio, "I know 
there is no love lost between you; but I have 
forgotten to tell you that Angela gave me her 
love for you this morning." 

" Thanks, Signor," answered Leonardo, hardly 
crediting what he heard, for never before had 
the Maestro coupled Angela and Da Vinci in 
one speech. A sudden sense of happiness came 
dispelling the fears of the mofliing, and the boy 
felt for a time that he could have loved Veroc- 
chio. This latter was soon deep in his painting, 
and silence ensued for some time, during which 
the pupil was as busy in thought as with his 
hands and eyes. 

The hour of mid-day relaxation drew nigh, 
and then Verocchio laid aside his palette. 

" Stay thy hand, boy," said he, turning to his 
pupil, " I shall want no more to-day. I have 
other business though when the sun wanes, in 
which you will be useful. There is the bell ; I 
shall expect you spruce and smart by the fourth 
hour again, to accompany yonder picture to its 
destination." 
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Leonardo bowed and withdrew, once more 
surprised at the pleasant tone in which his 
master addressed him. His going openly ac- 
credited as a pupil of Verocchio was a dis- 
tinction, too, which but seldom fell to any 
in the junior studio, though the students 
in the more advanced ranks were all in their 
turn selected either to see Verocchio's works 
safe to their destination, or to accompany him 
in his visits to his patrons and fellow artists. 
Da Vinci could not resist informing Basilic of 
this piece of good fortune, and in due time all 
his companions q£ course. One or two feigned 
to be asleep, for they were not a little envious, 
but the majority were too good-natured, and 
co]atented themselves with sly compliments to 
the Maestro Da Vinci. 

Leonardo, who was not totally indifferent as 
to his personal appearance, devoted some extra 
attention to its arrangement on going home, 
if we can dignify his one little chamber by that 
name. 

He called Dame Monica out of her customary 
nap, to beg her to use her skill in polishing the 
buckle of his belt, and in reviving the once 
smart appearance of his velvet cap; all her 

I 3 
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efforts were unavailing towards the latter, but 
she endeavoured to persuade its owner that no 
one would care whether the cap were old or 
new, at least she would answer for the signori 
and for the donne. Why, of course, in their 
presence he could not keep it on his head. 
This consolation Dame Monica deemed con- 
clusive, and went away, saying that her young 
lodger need not trouble himself about trinkets 
and velvets like many who had nothing else to 
recommend them. 

Punctually as four o'clock tolled from the 
Campanile, Leonardo presented himself in 
Verocchio's studio. The painter had adjusted 
his toilette with a care which did not escape 
the pupil's notice ; he was evidently also scru- 
tinising with more than ordinary impartiality 
the painting he was about to part with ; but on 
perceiving Leonardo, the anxious expression 
instantly made way for one of apparent uncon- 
cern, and lifting the picture into a case pre- 
pared for it, — " There, Da Vinci," he sjfid, ^* you 
are but frail yet, but it is not far off to its 
destination." 

Leonardo, somewhat indignant at the as- 
persion upon his strength, lifted his burden in 
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a manner suited to refute it, and master and 
pupil were soon wending their way through the 
crowded streets. 

Leonardo's curiosity was now fully alive as 
to the direction the Maestro would take, and in 
spite of his assumed powers, he could not but 
confess secretly that he should be glad when he 
was relieved of his charge. That moment was 
nigh at hand, for Yerocchio soon passed into 
the Medici gardens, and from them into the 
palace occupied by Cosmo. 

Although the Medici in their quality of 
citizens avoided alike ostentation of their riches 
or display of their power, they yet indulged in 
all the magnificence with which the semi-com- 
mercial, semi-warlike Florentines surrounded 
themselves in time of peace. The love, also, 
which Cosmo and all his family entertained for 
learning and the arts, led them to expend vast 
sums upon their encouragement, and while 
Florentine genius was thus called forth from 
obscurity, the republic had no jealous voice 
against the splendour of the generous patrons. 

Thus at the very entrance to Cosmo's palace, 
there were signs of magnificence which Leonardo 
had as yet but dreamed of, and which at any 
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other moment might have rivetted his attention ; 
but with the engrossing prospect of probably 
being in the presence of a Medici so shortly, 
the young artist was alike unconscious of the 
noble proportions of the marble vestibule, and 
of its chastely sculptured ornaments ; he had no 
eyea for the porphyiy pUlars or rich mosaic pave- 
ment, neither did he cast one look at a marble 
group by Ghiberti, which placed anywhere else 
had given him contemplation for a day. All 
his thoughts were for the moment new to him, 
and he mechanically followed his master in 
silence. 

Verocchio proceeded with the air of one who 
was familiar with the locality, and passing 
through the great hall, which was tenanted 
by a few lacqueys alone, he entered an inner 
one, whence rose a double staircase of colos- 
sal proportions. Here he was met by a major- 
domo, a tall stately personage clad entirely 
in black, who with much courtesy directed 
an attendant to conduct the Maestro to the 
audience chamber ; or, more correctly, the 
ahamber in which those desirous of audiences 

L'^od^heir tnvn, A second servant relieved 
persion upon his streden, whereby he was able 
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to mount the staircase with better grace than 
he could otherwise have done. Verocchio 
motioned him to his side, and they proceeded 
through galleries and chambers to that above- 
mentioned, where the two attendants left them. 
It is said that Cosmo shortly before his death, 
being carried through the spacious apartments 
of his palace, with the loss of his favourite son 
weighing heavily on his mind, exclaimed with 
a sigh, " This is too great a house for so small 
a family!" And indeed, with an only son a 
martyr to ill-health, and two grandsons yet 
almost children, Cosmo could not but fear that 
the glory of his name would sink into the grave 
with himself. Insensibly he withdrew into 
gradual retirement, causing his son Piero, and 
the young Lorenzo, his grandson, to preside at 
the public councils, while he himself, though 
anxious as ever for the weal of his fellow- 
citizens, limited his intercourse with them 
to some few learned men and artists, in whose 
labours he still found interest. Thus it was 
that Cosmo's palace, grand and silent, im- 
pressed Da Vinci with its own solemn melan- 
choly, though he was far from ascribing his 
feelings to the true cause. 
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Verocchio meanwhile took his picture from 
its covering, and instructed his pupil how to 
act with it when the right time came. Before 
he had concluded, the massive doors moved 
slowly on their hinges, and a majestic major- 
domo, with staff of oflSce in his hand, motioned 
them to follow him. He conducted them 
through two ante-chambers, where a few hats 
and cloaks betrayed the vicinity of the family ; 
and then pushing open the massive doors of the 
next chamber, stepped aside to allow Verocchio 
and his pupil to enter. 

It was Cosmo's favourite apartment, being 
on the west side of the building ; thus receiv- 
ing the last rays of the setting sun, and also 
those fresh breezes so common in Florence. He 
was now reclining in an arm chair, surrounded 
by several of his family ; and at the moment 
the painter entered, was holding a conversa- 
tion with his philosophical friend, Marsilio 
Ficino. 

But on hearing his visitor's name, he turned 
round, and greeted him with unaffected cordia- 
lity; glancing also at his youthful attendant 
with such a benignant smile, as captivated 
Leonardo instantaneously. The boy's atten- 
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tion, however, was fixed upon the group sur- 
rounding Cosmo ; a flood of emotions and fears 
overcame him, to explain which we must de- 
scribe those who caused it. 

At Cosmo's side sat his wife, Contessina, 
busily working a piece of tapestry ; and at her 
feet knelt a beautiful child, her youngest grand- 
daughter. Opposite to her, on the other side, 
stood Cornelia de' Medici ; and behind, leaning 
on the back of Cosmo's chair, was his eldest 
grandson, the youth Lorenzo. 

Da Vinci raised his eyes once, twice, three 
times, to look at the young widow ; and three 
times he found the ta:&k too much, for at the 
first glance he had recognised in her the beauti- 
ful lady of Santa Croce, and her youthful 
cavalier in Lorenzo de' Medici. Unconsciously, 
he stole his hand over the hidden miniature to 
assure himself of its safety, and that done^ he 
began to doubt within himself whether it would 
be possible to deliver it to its beautiful owner 
on such an occasion as the present ; in the midst 
of these mingled feelings, he observed his mas- 
ter's sign for the presentation of the picture, 
and he accordingly placed it in the proper light 
and position ; not, however, without becoming 
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somewhat heightened in colour as he felt that 
all eyes were upon him. 

"Bravo! little maestro," said Cosmo, as 
Leonardo retired again slowly to the back- 
ground ; " you have just suited these old eyes 
of mine. " 

The picture was then examined, criticised, 
and admired ; while the slightest difference of 
opinion on any point of Art, immediately en- 
tailed an argument between the patron and the 
artist. Leonardo listened to these disputations 
without hearing them, for he was burning to 
restore his treasure to the noble Cornelia, yet 
was undecided how he should do so. Happen- 
ing to cast his eye towards her, he perceived 
that she had turned away from the picture, and 
was looking at him steadfastly ; there was an 
interest in that glance, or so it appeared to the 
object of it ; and although it called up a deeper 
blush than before, still he felt for an instant 
that he had power to address her. Seizing the 
moment, therefore, he moved quickly towards 
her, trusting that the liberty might be forgiven 
in the benefit conferred. 

"Lady," said he, "did you not lose some- 
thing in our church of Santa Croce last f&te- 
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day at even?" Never had Da Vinci found 
such diflSculty in speaking — the words seemed 
ready to choke him in utterance ; but he ven- 
tured to look up when he had finished, and saw 
that his lovely listener had now a flush of 
colour in her cheek. 

"But too surely," she answered, "but too 
surely ; is it possible you can know aught con- 
cerning my misfortune?" and she looked at 
Da Vinci half in hope, half incredulously. 

** Was it a miniature, lady," continued Leo- 
nardo, "set round with precious stones?" 

"Yes, yes 1" exclaimed Cornelia; " have you 
indeed seen it ? — Is it safe ? — How can I receive 
it?" 

Her tears were already stealing down her 
cheeks as she spoke ; but when she observed 
that the boy was evidently going to produce 
her valued treasure from beneath his vest, she 
laid her hand on his shoulder, saying, "Oh, 
not here — not here; follow me into yonder 
chamber, if indeed there be no mistake in this 
matter." A command which Leonardo eagerly 
obeyed, although, while so doing, he caught a 
glimpse of the Maestro drawn up in the very 
extremity of surprised displeasure. 
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On entering the adjoining room^ he found 
the beautiful Cornelia seated near a table on 
which she had one elbow supporting her head. 
Leonardo advanced^ and gave into her hand the 
miniature. 

" You see, lady," he said, " the chain of it is 
broken." 

She received both silently, but her emotion 
was too strong for control, and pressing the 
restored portrait to her lips, she let her head 
rest upon the table to hide her weeping. At 
that moment Lorenzo entered, and perceiving 
his fair relation in such a distressed state, 
he stopped short, and looked at Leonardo for 
an explanation. Leonardo, however, remained 
silent; then thinking his presence was no 
longer necessary, he moved a few steps, saying, 
"Is it your pleasure, lady, that I should 
retire ? " 

Cornelia looked up, and smiling through her 
tears, " Stay," she said, " do you imagine that 
because these tears are too many to be re- 
pressed, I have neither time for other feelings, 
nor wish to express my gratitude?" Then 
turning to Lorenzo, — "See, dear Kenzo, was 
I right to give up all hope this morning ? This 
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youth has restored it to me, my precious 
miniature. How shall I thank you ? " con- 
tinued she, bending her full, deeply expressive 
eyes upon Leonardo. 

"Lady," replied he, "I have seen you 
smile, and that it was occasioned by aught in 
my power, is a reward far beyond any you could 
further bestow, even did I merit a reward at 
all." Then gaining courage he continued : "But 
you may perhaps ask, lady, why five days have 
elapsed without your being repossessed of 
the miniature. I have seen you once before, 
and that was in Santa Croce, where I also 
found that portrait lying on the altar carpet. I 
believe you did not think there was any one 
near you, lady, but I remarked that you had 
missed something before leaving the church, 
and when I found that jewelled miniature I 
concluded it to be yours. But you were gone, 
and although after having once seen you it were 
difficult to mistake you for another, yet I was 
ignorant of your name, neither was I acquainted 
with the cipher at the back of the miniature. 
All I could do was to keep it safely, and Pro- 
vidence you see, lady, willed its restoration 
without any effort on my part." 

K 2 
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"And was it nothing to keep it safely?" 
returned Cornelia, "and to restore it unin- 
jured? Is the service rendered less thank- 
worthy because circumstances may favour its 
fulfilment? In such wise my gratitude does 
not view it, and though you cannot, as indeed 
none can, estimate fully the affection which 
hangs broken round such a relic as this, believe 
me gratitude has not yet quite ebbed away 
with more trivial feelings. How are you 
named?" she inquired, raising her eyes, which 
she had sunk in deep melancholy at the latter 
end of her speech. 

" My name, lady, is Leonardo da Vinci," 
answered the boy. 

"Leonardo da Vinci ! — the same, doubtless, 
for whom the Maestri Pollajuolo and Verocchio 
could not find praise sufficient. I I^ad imagined 
you to have been older." 

"I am thirteen years old, lady," returned 
Leonardo ; " but I think you must have mis- 
taken the name ; more likely Lorenzo di Crede, 
whom every one extols." 

*^ Nay, it was Leonardo da Vinci, and none 
other," returned Cornelia, smiling at the evi- 
dent sincerity of the boy's .self-depreciation ; 
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" and if you own that name^ you must own its 
praise also." 

At that moment the little Nannina sprang 
into the room. " Monna Contessina looks for 
you," she exclaimed, throwing her arms round 
Cornelia, "and Nannina has come to fetch 
you." 

Cornelia took the child's hand; but before 
leaving the chamber, she held out her own to 
Leonardo, saying, as he respectfully kissed it, 
**We shall meet often again, nor shall my 
thanks be expressed by words alone." 

Da Vinci followed the three back into Cos- 
mo's apartment with feelings little short of 
adoration towards the beautiful Cornelia de' 
Medici. Nor w^re they much lessened when 
he beheld her kneeling between the venerable 
Cosmo and Contessina, showing them her re- 
covered treasure, and naming Verocchio's pupil 
as the restorer of it. He marked not the 
sullen air of his master, as he presented him to 
Cosmo. All smiled that day upon him ; it was 
one continued joyousness. Cosmo himself bid 
him rise in his art to add another name and 
ornament to Florence, and Cornelia had ex- 
pressed an interest in him ! 

K 3 
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So engrossing were the pleasurable results of 
the audience to Leonardo, that he did not per- 
ceive, while returning home, that Verocchio 
had not once addressed him, and had walked 
gloomily along with a frown on his countenance. 
But when he dismissed his pupil for the day, 
Leonardo was startled by the change in his 
demeanour; his whole bearing wore the im- 
patience of jealousy. However, he was brief 
in speech, and Da Vinci retired. 
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CHAP. VI. 

And now we must ask our reader to go a step 
back with us, and find himself at the Villa Ve- 
rocchio on the morning of the day we have 
just mentioned. If it proved happy to Leo- 
nardo, it was no less eventful to Angela. She 
was going to Florence. 

Poor child 1 her joy was ignorance, for she 
would hardly have felt much had she rightly 
understood the change to be effected. 

Leonardo's visit had indeed been discovered 
by Donna Placida in her search for the truant 
Angela; and when Verocchio returned home 
from the carousal at Careggi, he was duly ap- 
prised of his pupil's doings. The news, pro- 
ceeding through the somewhat exaggerating 
medium of the prejudiced dame, did not fail to 
irritate the painter ; who, already excited, cared 
not on whom he vented his displeasure. 

" Ay ! " he exclaimed, " this comes of your 
letting them grow up together for the last six 
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years, when a lock on the gate had been em 
to prevent their ever meeting." 

Donna Placida was stricken dumb at 
most unlooked-for reproach ; and for all an 
she pleaded the natural deception of chil 
in general, as fully proved by the invasic 
the studio, still fresh in her memory. 

" Well," muttered Verocchio, " an end 
be put to it, and that speedily. Angela : 
now have other companions than the bai 
son of the proto-notary !" 

Andrea del Verocchio was not a man to 
without acting ; a thing resolved on in 
own mind was already half executed : so D 
Placida was in nowise surprised at heari 
couple of days later that arrangements 
made for the removal of her niece into the 
vent of Santa Kosa del Monte in Flor 
On her own part she was not grieved at 
ing with her, having a decided antipatl 
children ; but she could not passively wi 
Angela's joy on being told she was goii 
Florence. The child had remained silent 
moment or two, and then timidly asked wh 
Aunt Placida was also to live in Floi 
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Upon the answer proving in the negative, An- 
gela neither cared nor sought to conceal her 
satisfaction, and this caused Aunt Flacida more 
than one serious passion before the day of de- 
parture arrived. 

Florence was the horizon of all Angela's 
hopes and fancies; she had never yet been 
there, so what with the combined delights of at 
last accompanying her father thither, of seeing 
dear Leone (of which she had no doubt), and 
escaping the scolding Flacida, it is a question 
whether she ever awoke in so happy a mood as 
on the morning she was to leave Villa Veroc- 
chio. Burdened, therefore, with no regrets, she 
stepped into the little wicker cart, at the side 
of which her father was to ride. Many a time 
upon the road was the question repeated — " Is 
this Florence, Antonio?" And each being re- 
plied to by the driver with a negative shake of 
the head, the child's expectations became gradu- 
ally stretched beyond any thing she had before 
imagined. At the door of each dwelling she ex- 
pected to see Leonardo, and every house that 
was remarkable in any way she concluded for 
the moment to be her father's. 

At last the dome of the Cathedral and the 
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Campanile were in sight, as well as other 
churches and buildings ; and Angela, in silent 
ecstasy, asked no more questions. They passed 
through the gardened suburbs where flowers 
and fountains divided the land between them ; 
then penetrating into the more densely popu- 
lated streets, a new world opened upon Angela. 
How charming to her eyes was the busy bustle 
of the thoroughfares, the height of the houses, 
the tempting little narrow streets, which in 
their depth of shade looked so inviting to walk 
in. How happy, thought she, must all the 
people be who live in Florence. Still she sought 
for Leone among the foot passengers, and had 
not yet met him; but she comforted herself 
with the assurance that it would be impos- 
sible to be both in Florence, and not see each 
other. Her father had not once mentioned his 
name ; but he never did, so that waa nothing 
new. However, as they proceeded for some time 
through narrow streets and alleys, and yet 
reached not the place where Angela indefinitely 
imagined Leone would be, a vague fear of dis- 
appointment stole over her excited hopes, which 
was not dissipated by Verocchio soon after- 
wards turning to her, and saying : — *^ Angela, 
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you are now going among strangers ; but kind 
as you will find them, remember that your 
conduct will regulate your happiness, and that 
whatever you are taught will be with the view 
of rendering you more fitted to live in the world 
afterwards. If your mother were now alive, 
I should not be placing you in a convent ; but 
I make this sacrifice that you may have the 
advantage of a superior education, and the 
society of well-bred and estimable women. I 
fully expect you to be happy among your new 
companions, some of whom are about your own 
age." 

Angela heard these words of her father with- 
out comprehending their meaning; her whole 
mind was bent upon the hope of seeing Leo- 
nardo, being now in Florence, and his name 
was all she listened for. When Verocchio 
paused, she strove to utter the question — "And 
Leonardo, shall I not see him ?" which hovered 
on her lips: but before she had gained the 
necessary courage, he continued, pointing out a 
large and venerable building, — " Do you see ? 
that is the convent ; that turret is the chapel ; 
those trees are in the garden." 

Angela looked mechanically as she was di- 
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rected, but to speak was beyond her powers. A 
few minutes more brought them to the outside 
gate of the convent. Angela looked up at 
the prison-like portal, flanked as it was by walls 
of no common height, and had there been time 
she would have regretted the open vineyards and 
gardens of the home she had left ; but these re- 
miniscences were spared her by Verocchio hastily 
pulling the chain of the bell suspended over the 
arched doorway. This summons instantaneously 
produced the face of the portress at a small 
grated aperture, and upon her perceiving those 
without, the huge door began slowly to move on 
its hinges. On a motion from her father, Angela 
descended from the little cart, overwhelmed 
with silent disappointment, and grasping in her 
hand a bunch of roses she had hurriedly plucked 
that morning in the joy of her heart for Leo- 
nardo. Poor flowers ! they were now withered, 
but she would not leave them. 

As they entered the doorway, an elderly lay - 
sister came forward to meet them, and, as she 
said, conduct' them to the Lady Abbess. They 
traversed a sort of garden, half court-yard, half 
grass, the domain of a dozen goats and kids, and 
entered a second doorway, guarded by a portress. 
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as the first ; thence they were led through the 
cloisters, past the chapel, into the refectory, a 
large hall upon the ground floor, and at last 
into the chamber called the parloir. 

Angela had by this tune made up in her own 
mind that she could never be happy again, and 
had she been alone, this conviction would have 
been bathed in many tears ; but in her father's 
presence Angela had learnt to restrain her 
natural feelings, so that she now exhibited but 
a pale countenance and down-cast eyes while 
she and Verocchio silently awaited the arrival of 
the Abbess. They were not long kept in sus- 
pense, for a door opening behind the grated par- 
tition, the Abbess entered, attended by a very 
sweet-looking nun. The latter came forward 
and said, "Our lady the Abbess!" then re- 
tired towards the door, whither Angela's eyes 
followed her. The Abbess seated herself near 
the grating, and Verocchio remained standing 
and speaking to her there. The conversation 
was carried on in a low tone, so that Angela did 
not hear its purport, nor indeed had she much 
wish to listen ; her thoughts were far away. 
Nevertheless she had cast a few glances at the 
young nun behind the grating, with a hope 
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that she would presently speak to her, for in 
that meek and calmlj-smiling countenance, the 
poor child read a disposition to sympathise and 
condole with the unhappy. 

How different did the Abbess appedr 1 Angela 
dared hardly raise her eyes to her ; she seemed 
so commanditig, so unbending, and so observant. 
Her glance already had called up some crimson 
blushes upon Angela's cheek, and the child 
dreaded the moment when she should come in 
closer contact with her. It was near at hand ; 
for after a conversation of about a quarter of an 
hour, Verocchio led up his little daughter, and 
presented her in due form, as " a sadly spoiled 
child, but willing to do as she was bid." Upon 
which the Abbess, in her distinct but subdued 
voice, said that happily no one in the community 
paused to think what obedience meant, as dis- 
obedience was totally unknown. With these 
words she turned to her attendant, to whom 
she made a sign; the latter then quitted the 
apartment, but returned in a few minutes. At 
the same time a lay-sister entered the side 
of the chamber where the strangers were, and 
approaching Angela took her by the hand. 
Verocchio now bade farewell to the Abbess, 
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and being about to go, embraced Angela, who 
with an almost breaking heart, had yet no tears. 
Her father's departure, indeed, was a relief to 
her, for while he was there she felt obliged to 
be silent. However, the Abbess, to whom the 
character of her young pupil was as yet a sealed 
book, retired in wonderment, saying to her com- 
panion, "The child's first parting with its 
father, and not a tear ! What kind of heart is 
that?" The young nun was silent. 

Meanwhile Angela was conducted in the first 
instance to the dormitory where she was to have 
a bed, and then down into a large chamber where 
the inmates of the convent assembled during 
leisure hours. At that time but very few were 
there ; and now the tears which had begun to 
trickle on first leaving the parloir, burst forth 
with all the violence of a pent-up torrent. She 
reminded .herself of her delight during the two 
previous days ; of that very morning, when she 
had been so happy ; of all she had pictured in 
her mind of beautiful Florence, and of the still 
greater pleasure she had imagined to have in 
meeting her dear Leone ; all these bright visions 
she contrasted with the dark and stern reality, 
and repeated again to herself that she could cer- 
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tainly never be happy any more. The sorrow 
of the young stranger was attributed to the 
natural causes of leaving her home and parting 
with her father, and the child was suffered to 
weep on. 

At last an old nun, one of those persons who 
seem to forget they were ever children, ap- 
proached Angela. 

" Why, child," said she, " what a silly young 
thing thou must be to keep those poor faded 
roses in thy hand ; if they be good for anything 
stick them in fresh water, and if they be dead 
throw them away." 

Angela looked up at th^ speaker, and down 
at her flowers. 

*^They are dead, but I will not part with 
them," she replied ; *^ I gathered them for some- 
body," and the thought increased her tears. 

The nun passed on, muttering that never 
was there any good in talking sense to children. 
Angela buried herself again in her grief, until 
she had almost sobbed herself to sleep, when a 
light soft hand upon her shoulder caused her to 
look up, and standing by her was the nun who 
had attended the Abbess; her serene counte- 
nance had now an expression of surprise. 

"You are strange here, povera!" said she, 
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smoothing away the thick locks of hair which 
concealed Angela's face; ^^and that will soon 
be otherwise. But you should not cry so, even 
though you may have cause ; we must all part 
from our relations, and you are more happy 
than some, for your father will come now and 
then to see you." 

Deceit there was none in Angela's heart, the 
fountain of truth gushed forth too strongly; 
therefore casting up her eyes towards the young 
nun, she exclaimed, " I do not cry for my father, 
it is not for him that I am so unhappy I" 

The young nun looked half in doubt, half in 
pity, at the beautiful and interesting child, and 
then said, " I cannot understand, then, whence 
your grief arises, my child ; I was told you had 
but one parent, and you say you do not sorrow 
for parting with him." 

Angela felt the soft reproof conveyed in the 
answer of her companion, and she wept the 
more, but still shook her head in confirmation 
of what she had said before. 

The nun continued : ** But we will talk of 
that by-and-by. I have now come to fetch 
you to the Lady Abbess, who desires to see you 
in her private chamber; therefore dry your 
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tears quickly, for the sup^rieure waits for no 



one." 



An order from the Abbess had the effect 
of speedily restoring Angela's self-possession; 
and in a few minutes the traces of her tearful 
fit were all that remained visible. As she 
followed her conductor along the vast cor- 
ridors of the building, the young nun said, 
*' My name is Sister Madalena, and I am now 
in my turn in attendance on our lady ; but in a 
day or two shall be at liberty, and then we can 
see each other during recreation/' 

"May I then call you Sister Madalena?" 
afiked Angela. 

"By no other name," replied the nun; so 
saying, she opened the door of the Abbess's 
chamber. 

It was a lofty apartment, furnished, however, 
in the plainest possible way, and ornamented 
only with insignia of a cloistered life, such as 
crucifixes, paintings of sacred subjects, and 
artificial flowers. It was lighted by three 
windows opening upon a small terrace, commu- 
nicating with the garden below by flights of 
steps. In each of the windows was a small 
marble statue of an apostle, one of which 
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Angela recognised as her father's work, a cast 
of it being preserved at the Villa Verocchio, 
while the original had been presented by the 
artist to the convent on the occasion of his 
wife's death. 

The Abbess was seated at an embroidery 
frame, busily employed upon it, w}ien Sister 
Madalena and Angela entered; on perceiving 
the red eyes of the latter, she cast a scrutinising 
glance at her, and then pushing the frame to 
the young nun, " You must work for me to- 
day. Sister Madalena," said she, " my eyes 
ache, so I must give up the sole credit of the 
altar-piece." Then looking at Angela, " Come 
nearer, little one," she continued, "and give 
me some account of yoiu: life hitherto." 

Angela approached the superieure, but gra- 
dually drew nearer to the young nun, upon 
whom she already looked as a friend. 

The Abbess, who was in her element when 
conductiil^ any interrogation, steadily fixed her 
eyes upon some object on the floor of the 
apartment, and then said to the trembling 
Angela, " You do not remember your mother?" 

" Ah, no, Signora; she died when I was but 
two years old," replied Angela. 
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**Ah, true; and then you went to live in 
the Val d'Amo with your father?" 

**With Aunt Placida," interposed Angela; 
" my father came only once a week for a day 
or two, except during the hot weather, when 
he stayed a month or so." 

^^And your aunt kept house, I see, and 
spoUedyou," added the Abbess, raising her eyes 
to Angela with a half smile. 

An&cela was silent ; she was thinking whether 
being scolded every day meant bebrfpoUed. 

"And what have you been taught?" con- 
tinued the questioner ; '* can you read or 
write?" 

Angela answered that she could read a 
little, but beyond that she could only work a 
little tapestry. Many blushes followed this 
confession, as she had imbibed from Da Vinci 
some veneration for knowledge in general. 

*^ And have you been accustomed to attend 
mass diligently?" resumed the Abb^s. 

" On Sundays and fete days, when aunt also 
went," juiswered the child ; " but at other times 
not, as Aunt Placida scarcely ever let us go 
beyond the garden, that is myself, and Leone 
would not go without me.'* 
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*' Who ? who would not go without you ? " 
replied the Abbess, looking up. 

" Leone, •— Leonardo," said Angela ; then 
quickly added, " Ah, you do not know who 
he is ; his name is Da Vinci, Leonardo da Vinci; 
I call him my brother, because I love him so 
very mucL" And her eyes glistened at the 
mere pleasure of mentioning her favourite. 

" And Leonardo, he lived with you ? " asked 
the Abbess. " It is strange your father did not 
mention this to me." 

" Oh, no ; he did not live with us, but he 
came in the garden to me every day till he 
went away." 

** And where is he gone ? " 

" He is in Florence, Signora; he is a pupil 
of my father's now," and the thought that he 
was so near and yet so far, caused the banished 
tears to creep back, though checked in 
time. 

*^ And you had no other companions then, at 
home?" pursued the Abbess, who had remarked 
Angela's childish emotion. 

" No, Signora." 

*'Ah, well, you will not lack companion- 
ship here; we have several maidens of your 
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own age, and^ moreover, many kind sisters who 
will care for you, if you deserve it." 

Angela was silent ; if she had spoken, she 
must have expressed her thoughts, which were, 
that all her future playmates could not make 
one Leonardo. 

The Abbess went on. *' I have to tell you 
that I have granted you permission to see your 
father every third Sunday, when he will come ; 
that is, of course, supposing your conduct war^ 
rants such indulgence;" and the sup^rieure 
looked at Angela for an expression of pleasure 
or gratitude, but the child's eyes were bent on 
the floor, and she was silent. 

The young nun's voice now whispered, '* Do 
you not thank our lady for her kindness ? " 
Angela felt the piercing eyes of the Abbess 
fixed upon her, and for all answer she turned 
sobbing to Sister Madalena, and hid her face 
upon the work-frame. 

'^ But this is a strange commencement," said 
the Abbess, who was not accustomed to see her 
favours treated slightingly. " What is the 
meaning of this, can you tell. Sister Mada- 
lena?" 

•^ With due reverence, lady," replied the 
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niin, *^ methinks the poor child needs rest both 
of mind and body; the excitement of to-day has 
unsettled her^ and she as yet feels this no 
home; with your permission I would see her 
retire to rest, and to-morrow she will be better 
able to attend to the words you honour her 
with." 

** Well, be it so ; and you will, perhaps, dis- 
cover the cause of this most inconsistent con- 
duct, for it is certainly beneath me to inquire," 
replied the Abbess, and thereupon rose from 
her seat and descended to the garden. 

When she had gone, Angela's grief was un- 
restrained, and she gave utterance to it so far 
as to say, '^ she was very unhappy I " 

*^Ah, my child," replied her companion, 
•^ thou art not the only one, povera ! But do 
not hoard up these little sorrows; to-morrow 
the sun may shine for thee also ; but thou 
hast not pleased our Lady Abbess, and must 
make peace with her ; now come to the sleeping 
chambers, and if thou have anything upon thy 
heart, whisper it to me, and it will be all the 
lighter." 

Sister Madalena's soft clear voice fell like 
balm upon Angela's troubled spirit; she ha(1 
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never loved any one of her own sex; Aunt 
Placida was not loveable; but Angela had 
dreamed of, and pictured to herself her mother, 
that parent whose loss had been so irreparable. 
She had fancied her smiling, mild, and angelic ; 
her bright soft eyes beaming with purity of 
soul, and casting loo^ks of love down upon her 
child. Sister Madalena was the first person 
who, in Angela's eyes, at all approached the 
image she had created; the influence of the 
likeness therefore effected much, and it was not 
surprising that, after a moment's tremulous 
hesitation, Angela threw her arms round the 
young nun, exclaiming, " Yes, I will tell you 
every thing, and will love you too very much, 
because you speak so kindly to me, and do not 
look severe like the Lady Abbess, or my father, 
or Aunt Placida." 

"Hush! what is that you say?" replied 
Sister Madalena ; " I cannot, you know, listen 
to one word of disrespect, nor ought you to 
wish me to do so." 

"Is it disrespectful?" inquired the child; 
" I will try and do nothing you say is wrong ; 
but you know they do look severe, do they 
not, the Lady Abbess, and " 
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** Hush ! again," and as the nun spoke they 
entered the dormitory. "See, here is your 
bed, those belong to your little companions; 
they are yet in the garden ; until they come I 
will sit here, and you can tell me about the 
home you have left, and the reason why you 
were very unhappy." 

** I am happier now," replied Angela, " and 
you have made me so I think ; I suppose you 
yourself are very, very happy, as you have so 
soon made me feel more so — are you?" 

The young nun paused for a few seconds 
before she answered — " Yes, I am happy now, 
my dear child ; I was not so a little while ago, 
because then I was seeking happiness elsewhere 
than in myself. Now it is here," and she put 
her hand on her heart, " and I have found it." 

*' But I am sure you are so happy, because 
you are good," interposed Angela ; " you look 
so kind and good, I was not afraid of you down 
there in the parloir." 

*^ Afraid ! what should you fear, little one ? 
It is only sin of which you should be afraid ; 
and unless you have done wrong, you must not 
fear a grave countenance." 

" You would be afraid too ; but I will not 
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speak of it to you, because perhaps you would 
say it was disrespect. I will tell you all about 
Leone, shall I?" 

Angela's eyes both brightened and filled with 
tears while she recounted to her companion the 
hopes and disappointments of the day; then 
she went back to earlier reminiscences, and de* 
scribed the favourite bosquet and the delightful 
studio; her happiness depending upon and 
created by her dear Leonardo; her fear of 
Aunt Placida, and awe of her father ; the long 
tapestry tasks of the former, and grave admo- 
nitions of the latter; her young grief at 
parting with and joy at ag^n seeing Da Vinci ; 
and, in short, all the thoughts of her heart, 
such as they had been and were at that present 
time. Then she fell into a train of doubt and 
fear about perhaps never again seeing Leonardo, 
and asked the young nun many times whether 
she thought the Lady Abbess would ever permit 
a meeting, if it were for a few minutes only, or 
whether it were at all likely that Leone might 
leave Florence and go where she would never 
hear of him ? He would not forget her, that 
was impossible; but did he know where she 
was? 
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These thoughts and questions chased sleep 
from Angela's weary eyes for a long time^ and 
Sister Madalena sat by the bed and listened as 
a comforter, hearing much, but speaking little. 
At last she said, "You are almost ready for 
slumber, Angela, and methinks you have not 
yet repeated either a prayer or hymn to acknow- 
ledge this past day, and to ask protection for 
the morrow ; I will say one for you, and but 
require that your thoughts should follow." 

Angela raised herself upon her pillow and 
listened attentively to Sister Madalena, while 
the latter repeated some short hymns; then 
gradually, as the low clear voice went on, the 
child forgot the anxieties and sorrows of the 
day, bright visions played around her, she was 
happy, and a smile shone on her countenance 
from the depths of her being, — true proof of 
the peace that reigned there. 

When the young nun arose, she turned to 
Angela to bid her compose herself to sleep, but 
Nature had spoken first, she was asleep. Ma- 
dalena remidned a few minutes gazing at her 
with a compassionate expression, and then left 
the apartment. 
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The fortunate chance which had thrown to- 
gether the young nun and Angela Verocchio, 
was of no small influence in rendering the latter 
happy in her new abode. Still strange and timid 
among her companions, Angela viewed Sister 
Madalena as one who understood her, and 
already a change was working in her youthful 
mind, which she experienced without compre- 
hending. This was a higher estimation of the 
female character. Up to the day of her entrance 
into the convent, she had exclusively centred her 
respect and admiration upon the stronger sex. 
Poor child ! her Aunt Placida, and the old cook, 
Veronica, were her sole representatives of the 
weaker one. What wonder that she had often 
wished to be a boy, and as clever as Leone? 
But now she forgot this; a new world was 
opened to her, peopled by women, governed by 
them, and presenting in every point a total con- 
trast to the scene of Angela's past life. She 
had been struck by the courteous respect of her 
father towards the Lady Abbess ; she observed 
the strict discipline and order that reigned 
throughout the convent, the deference of the 
inferiors to the superiors, the general awe with 
which the Lady Abbess was looked up to. With 
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r^su*d to this last point, so simple and ignorant 
was our little Angela, tliat she accounted for 
it by supposing the Lady Abbess to be doubtless 
very clever in some particular way, as her own 
father was ; and in the course of the third day 
she yentured to inquire what her talent might 
be. This display of what some elderly nuns 
termed pagan ignorance, caused, however, ge- 
neral merriment among the younger members 
of the community, and, scarcely suppressing a 
smile. Sister Madalena took upon herself the 
explanation of Angela's mistake. 

From her lips the child first heard of the dan- 
gers and temptations of the world, the hidden 
thorns of worldly happiness, the mortifications 
and disappointments of all who sought it on the 
stage of life, and, lastly, the peaceful existence 
of those who early renounced the cares and 
pleasures of life to devote their days to the 
perfecting of their souls. 

And Angela would listen with fuU belief 
and childish awe, for she felt that the young 
nun possessed what she extolled so highly ; but 
she soon remarked that that sweet, mild, and 
hopeful countenance shone among others soli- 
tarily; all had not Sister Madalena's serene 
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expression. This puzzled the child^ and she 
confided her perplexity to her friend. Sister 
Madalena, however^ bade her to cease examining 
countenances, as they were often but false in- 
dicators of the thoughts within, and to employ 
her time in discovering the ways by which she 
could please others and rule herself. Angela 
grew red; but looking up after a moment's 
pause, " I will try to be like you," she said, 
" and then every body must love me." 

Thus the days passed, none of them bemg 
much distinguished by anything within the 
walls of the convent ; the same quiet and mono- 
tonous routine went on as usual, and under its 
influence the mind of Angela (like a delicate 
flower, which, transplanted into a sheltered spot, 
first droops and languishes, but afterwards grows 
anew and with fresh beauty) began gradually 
to gain strength and to expand. 
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CHAP. VII. 

On Leonardo's return to his own apartment 
(where old Monica was waiting in hopes of a 
chat with her young lodger, and also to show 
him a painting done by her son), he found the 
chamber appear smaller than ever before ; the 
ceiling had seemingly been lowered, the window 
narrowed. What a contrast, at all events, was it 
to the palace of the Medici; and, to carry further 
the comparison, how different was Monica to the 
elegant Cornelia. The boy was more thought- 
ful than usual, and his hostess's kind but 
ceaseless chatter affected him disagreeably; to 
avoid it, therefore, he pretended some commis- 
sion in the town, and left the good woman in 
the middle of her ecstasy over her son's genius. 
Leonardo wandered about without an object, 
but revelling in the delights of the day. Had he 
been at liberty, he would hardly have let pass 
an hour before starting for Villa Verocchio, to 
share such pleasure with Angela, after telling 
her what had occurred; but the Maestro, so 
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smiling that very momiDg, was now in a very 
different mood^ and if his pupil had then pre- 
sumed to meditate another trip to the Yal 
d'Amo, such hopes were far from his heart now 
that Verocchio was sullen and silent. Neverthe- 
less. Da Yinci consoled himself with the thought 
that he could easily go to his father's house 
under some excuse, and thence to the villa was 
but a step ; his father was then at home and 
might be wishing to see him. This plan he 
decided on carrying into effect the following 
Sunday. 

In the midst of his reflections, he had arrived 
at the open stall or shop of a picture dealer, 
Filippo Besi, well known in Florence, not only 
for his good eye and judgment, but also for his 
love of Art altogether. He was a general 
f.vouri«, b«h Lo^ .«U« «,d i«<^ 
though perhaps somewhat partial to the in- 
terests of the former next to his own, for he 
was a true Florentine in matters of business. 
His exhibition of paintings collected iji the 
aforesaid shop, and carefully preserred from 
the sun by thick awnings, was a point of at- 
traction to many who passed by, and it was a 
rare hour when no one was to be seen standing 
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in front of it. Filippo Resi himself was 
usually to be seen in the interior of his shop, 
conversing with buyers or sellers, and arguing 
equally well either to depreciate or enhance a 
work, while every now and then he would dart 
a glance into the street to judge a little of those 
who were attracted to his window. He had 
had experience during a career of forty years in 
analysing the Florentines ; he could distinguish 
the citizen from the inhabitant of the suburbs, 
the inhabitant of the suburbs from him of the 
Val d'Arno, the attorney from the notary, the 
banker from the money changer, and the artist 
from them all. As Leonardo paused before 
the shop, it happened that the master was alone, 
quietly sipping some lemonade while waiting 
the approach of a customer. He glanced at 
the boy, and perceived that he was an artist's 
pupiL " Via I " he exclaimed, addressing him, 
" do not be afraid to enter. I'll warrant me 
thou'rt a young Cimabue ; look around you, 
I can boast of some good brushes. Ay, that is 
a Masaccio, and that a Fra Angelico, such as^ 
you have never seen before. Ay, you may 
look at it! They think at his convent they 
have the best ; Lord pity their ignorance ! 
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St. Mark's Madonna could not stand before 
this I " 

*^ You will not keep it long, doubtless ? " in- 
quired Da Vinci, who, on looking at the col- 
lection of great masters, felt a flush of enjoy- 
ment come over him ; ** have you as yet valued 
it?" 

" Ay, that is it — that is it I " replied Filippo, 
sorrowfully looking at his treasure ; " it is in- 
valuable, figlio mio I None but Cosmo should 
purchase it, and he has no sight left to appre- 
ciate it. It will go to some citizen who wishes 
to show the length of his purse. Poor Fra 
Angelico 1 I will part dearly with you ; who- 
ever takes you shall leave behind two thousand 
ducats ! " 

" Ahi 1 two thousand ducats ! " exclaimed 
Da Vinci ; " Fra Angelico might be rich if he 
could liye again." 

" Rich ! " replied Filippo, in a tone of con- 
tempt ; " he is rich enough now; for though the 
Church have not canonised him, I am pretty 
sure he must be a saint by this time. Who 
should be a saint if not Fra Angelico, who 
painted the visions that were vouchsafed to 
him ? " Then, after a pause, " VSThat are you? " 
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he continued^ sipping his lemonade — ''a Cae- 
tagna^ or a Pilipepi, or a Lippi ? " 

"Neither, Signor," replied Da Vinci; "I 
am in the Maestro Yerocchio's schooL" 

**Ah, Verocchio! He works well, but his 
genius is cold ; it lies in marble. There is Pol- 
lajuolo, too, he must need have a brush, the 
chisel is too heavy. Ay, young Cimabue, do 
not lead thy genius, if thou have any, but suffer 
it to lead thee." 

As he spoke an artist entered, and Leonardo, 
after saluting Filippo, walked away, the two 
thousand ducats ringing in his ears, and the old 
man's last words impressed deeply in his memory. 

He had already combated his own &ncy, 
had brought down hk own wiU to submit, in 
obedience to the directions of Basilio, to the 
square and antiquated rules of what was then 
termed Art ; but while so doing he longed for 
the time to come when his own name woidd be 
sufficient guarantee for any innovation; that 
that day would come, if he lived, he felt as- 
sured when in sanguine moods, though at other 
times he woidd wonder at his own audacity of 
expectation. 

The moon shone brightly before he returned 
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faome^ and illuminated Angela's picture as he 
entered. " Yes ! " he inwardly exclaimed^ ^' I 
will not grovel upon this earthy my thought^s 
(he did not dare to say genius) shall be free ; let 
them lead me where they list^ so that Angela 
be happy, and I with herl" 

Two days afterwards, it being Sunday, Da 
Vinci not only went to his father's, but pro- 
cured a stout old mule to convey him thither, 
at the pressing instance of Basilio, who took 
the expense upon himself. 

" Figlietto ! " said he, " these florins are for 
thy holiday-making; why destroy thy shoe- 
leather to no purpose, when a beast is to be 
had ? Nay, I will take no refusal, thou rascal 1 
though I see one ready to pop out ; thou hast 
nicely worried me with chalks and plaster, and 
this is the sole reparation I will receive ; so get 
thee a strong beast, without vicious tricks of a 
certain, and ride on him steadily, figlio mio, 
so that whole bones may be brought back." 

Basilio's pleasure consisted in petting and 
treating his young pupils, so Leonardo acceded 
joyfully, and the old man went to see him off. 

" Gently, gently. Da Vinci I " exclaimed Ba- 
silio, as his pupil cantered away. " Nay, the 
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boy IS wild ; still he goes well. St. Antonio 
make the beast sure-footed I " 

A ride of two hours brought Leonardo to 
his native valley, and on dismounting at his 
father's door, he felt a most natural impatience 
to pursue his path to Villa Verocchio ; so strong 
indeed was it, that after tying up the mule he 
resolved upon going on at once before seeing 
his father. He threw down some hay and oats 
before his steed, and then sprang along the 
path with brisk and nimble steps. 

His whole being was enwrapt in one word, 
and that one Angela ; he pictured on his way 
the delight of a second surprise and second 
meeting; recalled the pleasure of the first, and 
repeated to himself all the tidings he had to 
relate. Half running, half walking, he soon 
arrived at the garden wall ; he listened for 
footsteps or voices ; Angela used to sing when 
by herself ; all was silent. Da Vinci leapt the 
wall and looked around, still no signs of An- 
gela; her watering-pot, it is true, was upon 
the ground, but empty, and a few pots of 
flowers had evidently received no water for 
several days. An uneasy sensation crept over 
Leonardo; might his beloved friend be ill? 

K 
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With a trembling voice he ventured to call her 
name ; no answer^ save the flight of some birds 
disturbed by the sound. ^^ It is not mass- 
hour^" he murmured to himself^ ^' she must be 
here." So, gathering courage to face Placida 
should he fall in with her (Verocchio, he re- 
membered^ was invited that day to a meeting 
of fellow-artists in Florence), he slowly but 
anxiously ascended the garden. As he ad- 
vanced, sounds of voices proceeded from the 
villa, and although he could not have decided on 
their ownership, yet he doubted not that the one 
he wished to hear was among the number. 

Still he did not see Angela, and it was evi- 
dent he must make a bold face and seek her 
in-doors ; knowing, however, that Veronica be- 
stowed more affection upon him than did her 
mistress, he bent his steps first towards her 
apartments. As to her actual presence, he 
was guided thither by her shrill voice, at the 
height of its powers, declaiming against Pla- 
cida's sordid and sparing allowance of olive oil. 
He waited a moment until the gust had calmed, 
and then entering the kitchen, " Buon giomo, 
amica ! " said he, enjoying Veronica's surprise. 
" You thought not to see me, did you ? " 
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" Young master Da Vinci ! " exclaimed the 
^Id Veronica, forgetting her previous wrath. 
*^ Ahi ! what blessed wind has brought you back ? 
and you are grown, too ; the great city is the 
place, I have always said so. It makes men 
of boys, and that's what my departed husband 
has said in his time. Come, don't run off 
again, for it seems many a day since I had a 
chat with you. See the fresh gathered peaches, 
are you thirsty ? " 

" But Angela," interposed Leonardo, who 
grudged each minute as it flew. 

** Ah ! the sweet little mistress ! Have you 
seen her? — but of course not." 

*^ No," answered Leonardo, *^ where is she ? 
I am seeking her; there is no one in the 
garden, is she above stairs?" and he turned 
towards the door. 

Veronica looked first with surprise at the 
boy's ignorance, and then with fear at telling 
him the truth. ^^Pazienza! I was going to 
say that our sweet child " 

** /* Angela here ? " cried Da Vinci, struck 
by Veronica's perplexed vi^e. 

« Here ! No, Signer." 

Da Vinci was gone. Blind to all consequences 
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he rushed along the corridor which united the 
offices and the house^ violently kicking aside 
some fruit baskets in his way, and forgetting 
that Veronica might perhaps, as well as Dame 
Placida, be able to give him the desired inform- 
ation. But disappointment and anger were 
both predominant. Arrived at the door of the 
vestibule of the house, he found it locked, for 
there were two communications. Obliged to 
retrace his steps, he did so more slowly, and 
meantime reflected within himself that Placida 
would doubtless tell him nothing willingly, 
even if he asked her ; so again entering the 
kitchen — " Cara Veronica ! " he began, " for- 
give my hasty temper ; after all your kindness 
too ! But you so astonished me; I had expected 
to see Angela." 

" Basta 1 " exclaimed Veronica, with tears in 
her eyes, " I was not angry ; I thought of a 
certain you knew all about it — that the sweet 
child was gone off to Florence." 

" To Florence, Veronica ! " cried Da Vinci. 

" Ay, to the city. I have missed her like 
my own child, I can tell you, and that's more 
than her aunt has." 

" And when did she go ? and whither has 
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she gone in Florence ? and why did she go at 
all ? " exclaimed Da Vinci, whose whole £rame 
was visibly a£fected by the unexpected news. 
" In Florence, and without my knowing of it 1 ** 

** Via 1 via ! figlietto 1 ^ said Veronica, in a 
soothing tone, for she had never beheld the boy 
so much excited ; *^ do not take the disappoint- 
ment to heart so, it won't last for ever you 
know ; and I will tell you all I know for fact. 
The saints keep the sweet child I Let me see ; 
this is Sunday ; two days she has been gone, 
and long days too I have found them." 

** Two days !" cried Leonardo, starting up, 
for he had been sitting with hb face concealed 
against the table ; " not Friday — she did not 
leave — it was not Friday /" 

**AiI and what do you know?" answered 
Veronica ; ** I tell you she left this early Thurs- 
day morning, — no, Friday I mean, — with the 
Maestro for Florence ; and, moreover, she was in 
Antonio's light cart, and I tucked her in, and 
kissed her the very last of all. Ah I she was so 
happy, and asked me why I had tears in my 
eyes. " 

Leonardo had now a scarlet colour on his 
cheek, and listened with intense anxiety to Ve- 
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ronica, who went on: — " I might wellhave spared 
her a few tears, for I have known her since she 
was born, and now when shall I see her again? 
But I was going to tell you whither she went ; 
they call the place, I think, Santa — Santa — 
Bosa del Monte." 

" A convent I" exclaimed Da Vinci. 

" Ay, to be sure. It's all very well for nuns 
and old people to be kept as in a great cage, 
but lack a day, for a child like our Angela I 
Poor little thing I she will soon lose her spirits ; 
and they'll make a nun of her, that's as certain 
as that I am speaking to you. " 

Leonardo, who did not need to look forward 
for additional regrets, paid but slight attention 
to Veronica's last phrase. 

" As to that, 'tis a long time hence, Veronica," 
he said ; "but why has she left home at allV^ 

" Oh, a freak — a freak. The Maestro has 
strange ideas ; it was all arranged in one even- 
ing. May he not repent it many a day !" and 
Veronica caught up a frying-pan to clean, in 
order to conceal, in some degree, the vexation 
of her feelings. 

Leonardo was also silent ; his sorrow, bitter 
as it was, had made place for anger against Ve- 
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rocchio, for having sported with his feelings and 
deceived him on the previous Friday. He now 
recalled to mind the altered demeanour of the 
Maestro^ his jocularity and his smiles, and re- 
membered also, what indeed had made but small 
impression, the surly bitterness- of their parting 
in the evening. And that very day he had evi- 
dently placed Angela where Leonardo could not 
and should not see her. None, save that being 
who loves, and has ever loved but one in the 
world, can estimate Leonardo's feelings; it 
seemed .almost as if life were lost to him ; in 
youth the horizon of life is so bounded. What 
wonder, then, that, naturally of a warm tempera- 
ment. Da Vinci's whole being was momentarily 
concentrated in anger? Gifted with large capa- 
cities he felt intensely, and the swelling veins 
upon his forehead betrayed the conflict of his 
thoughts. Veronica, unaccustomed to behold any 
anger but a loud one, nor herself knowing any 
other, hardly comprehended what was passing , 
within the boy, but fetching a little cold water 
she pressed him to drink some. Da Vinci pushed 
it negatively away, and then rising impetuously, 
" Do not mention, Veronica, that you have seen 
me to-day. Addio ! I shall not come again,'' 
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he said, and turned into the garden with a quick 
step. He felt impatient to quit the ground 
owned by Verocchio ; the garden was suddenly 
become a sterile wilderness ; the Val d' Amo itself 
had lost its charm for him. To Florence again! 
was the cry in his bosom; Angela is there, to 
Florence therefore I Leonardo traversed the 
garden towards the spot by which he had 
entered; the path led through the bosquet 
where so many happy hours had been plissed ; 
but Da Yinci thought not of them ; they had 
died ; deeply wrapt in contending passions, the 
boy was almost out of boyhood. 

Suddenly a shadow was cast upon the path 
before him ; he looked up and met the steady 
glance of him who occupied his thoughts — Ve- 
rocchio. It was as if the power of his thoughts 
had raised up their object, flesh and blood, before 
him. 

Verocchio had assumed a cold triumphant ex- 
pression, evincing no surprise or anger at the 
meeting ; while Da Vinci, neither intimidated 
by previous rules of respect, nor embarrassed 
by so unlooked-for a collision, returned the 
steady piercing glance of the Maestro. Neither 
eye flinched for a few seconds; each read 
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the thoughts of the other, but neither spoke. 
Still it would have seemed that Verocchio, 
after having tried to crush Leonardo with his 
eye, despaired of doing so, for of a sudden, as- 
suming, as if he were wasting time upon the 
boy, an air of unconcern (expressed by a motion 
of the hand, that active ally of the Italian lan- 
guage), he turned on his heel and left Da 
Vinci, who proceeded likewise in silence upon 
his way. Without interchange of words, the 
Maestro and his pupil were determined, each in 
his own heart, to try their strength together. 

Leonardo's spirit was lighter when he was 
out of Verocchio's grounds ; but the buoyancy 
of the previous hour had fled. He walked 
slowly now, to cool his heated passions, and to 
think of what really had occurred. If he dared 
analyse the glance he had fixed on the Maestro, 
he would have found defiance in it ; but even 
without such a process, Leonardo had little doubt 
but that the morrow he would be dismissed 
Verocchio's school. He had therefore seldom 
experienced more various and engrossing emo- 
tions than when he arrived at his father's house. 
In the vestibule he met Pietro. 

" Ah, figUuolo ! it is thy beast I found in the 
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stable, eating as if provisions were scarce at 
home. You don't often bring either yourself 
or such visitors, otherwise it would soon devour 
your income. Have you brought any tlungs to 
show us?" 

" What things ?" asked the boy, absently. 

" What things I Why, what things but your 
drawings, or paintings, or whatever you are 
about now?" 

" Oh ! the studies, do you mean ? " answered 
Lfconardo, half smiling. '^They would not 
much amuse you; besides, they are lai^ — 
so-" 

" Well, if not those, some others. You do 
not pretend that you can't show me what pro- 
gress you are making ? I never see the Maestro 
by any chance, and what know I of the matter? 
You may be careless and lazy, for aught I know; 
or, on the other hand, be getting a-head of 
your teachers. Time is going on ; and unless I 
can be certain you are using it well, I should 
be thinking of some other profession for you,— 
you understand! You are not living on air, 
you know, at Florence. I am expecting you 
soon to gain something towards your livelihood, 
if not as an artist, as a lawyer, derk, or some- 
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thing of that kind ; or you might get into the 
Churchy perhaps." 

Leonardo, during his father's speech, had ex- 
hibited various signs of impatience, and at the 
conclusion turned away abruptly, to prevent 
himself giving vent to some ideas which burned 
in his artist mind. In a few moments he trusted 
his voice to answer, — ** The Maestro is, I believe, 
quite content with what I have done, consider- 
ing how short a tim€ I have been in the school : 
but if you would speak with him, or the Maestro 
Basilio (who teaches in our studio), you might 
know far more than I can tell you.'* So saying 
he left the hall and passed into the reception 
chamber. 

There he found Donna Sabina, his step- 
mother. After they had exchanged a few cold 
greetings Pietro joined them. He was evidently 
perplexed : he wished to be assured of his son's 
talents, and yet felt much averse to have a 
consultation with those dreaded judges the 
artists of Florence. 

" Caro figlio !" he began, " can you not paint 
me something — some trifle or other? But 
painted, mind you! See here, upon this, would 
it not do?" and as he spoke he took from a 
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table a round piece of wood, planed and partly 
polished. 

Leonardo drew near to examine it. ^^ It is 
out of the old fig-tree," continued Pietro, " and 
sound beautiful wood it is. I have kept it as 
a curiosity." 

^^ And Leonardo is to make it a still greater 
one, is he not?" added Sabina, in a half-sneering 
tone. 

The boy turned quickly towards her, as if he 
had been stung; and then taking the wooden 
shield, " Give it me, father," said he, " and I 
will try what can be done. The subject I must 
choose, and the result I will bring you, when it 
is finished. I will go and pack it up to take 
back with me." 

So saying, he left the apartment, very glad 
of an excuse to do so. As for Pietro, he 
rubbed his hands: "The boy has talents; he 
caught at it. I'll have none of your artists' 
opinions. Filippo Resi is my man," he said. 
" I shall be curious to see the subject the youth 
takes." 

Shortly afterwards Leonardo and the "ro- 
tella" were on their way to Florence. The 
poor mule, if he could have spoken, might per- 
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haps have found that Leonardo carried back a 
heavy heart. As the hours passed slowly by, 
it is true he lost the first violence of passion ; 
but the spirit of it remained, mingled with a 
bitter sense of something akin to unhappiness. 
Directly he arrived again in his own chamber, 
he locked himself in, and gave free vent to all 
the irritations of the day, his dislike of Veroc- 
chio> and disappointment as regarded Angela. 
He threw himself upon his bed, but sleep was 
far away ; the bell of the Campanile recorded a 
new day, the first and second hours of it, and 
still the boy had neither slept not sought rest. 
When the moon waned, he struck fire and 
lighted his little lamp; then taking up the 
board he had brought with him, he began to 
make designs for the painting on it. They 
were very strange, — nay, ugly. First, the yawn^ 
ing jaws of a dragon ; then that was laid aside 
for a hideous Medusa, with knotted snakes; 
then a countenance neither human nor animal, 
wonderful and horrible. With this last the 
artist seemed tolerably , content, and he smiled 
as it were in mockery. Throwing down his 
pencil, he again sank into reflection : but 
nature was now more weary, and he fell asleep. 

O 
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CHAP. vm. 

The following (or more properly the same) 
morning, at the usual hour, Basilio was busy 
among his young students, all of whom had 
arrived but Da Vinci; his absence was most 
imusual, and many a surprised and impatient 
look did the Maestro send towards the door 
before the truant artist made his appearance. 

'^ Pardon," said Leonardo ; ^^ I am late, am 
I not. Maestro? I overslept myself." 

** You have not been ill, figliuolo? " inter- 
rupted Basilio, struck by the haggard expression 
of Da Vinci's countenance; ^^or had a tumble 
off that animal yesterday, or " 

** Neither one nor the other, nor anything at 
all," interrupted Leonardo; ^Hhe mule was 
quiet enough for a priest. But what is this. 
Maestro?" inquired he, when on moving to 
his easel he perceived that his name had been 
effaced from off it. 

** Ahimj^ ! that is why I had wished you to 
come early," said Basilio, with an unrepressed 
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sigh ; " you do not draw here tonJay, figlio mio I 
you are no longer my pupil!" 

Da Vinci's lip quivered, but he did not 
speak. "Why," thought he, "do I feel sur- 
prised ? I was prepared for this." He took up 
his portfolio, dared not hazard a glance at 
Basilio, but while picking up his cap from the 
floor, " Addio Maestro ! " said he, " I will see 
you this evening." 

" Che c' 6 I " exclaimed Basilio, in the utmost 
perplexity; "What doesthe boy mean? Whither 
are you going ? Did you not understand what 
I said?" 

" But too well. Maestro," returned the young 
Da Vinci, " that I was no longer your pupil ; 
your own words, and plain ones." So nodding 
to some of the nearer students, who were all in 
a state of curious excitement, he again moved 
towards the door. 

" Stay, boy 1 " cried Basilio, catching hold 
of him; "What does he mean? He has lost his 
senses, as well as overslept himself I " 

Nay, Maestro," interrupted Da Vinci, 

if you think I will stay to make apologies, I 
will tell you at once that I will not do so, and 
thereupon, basta ! " 
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" The boy is mad ! Apologies — what apo- 
logies ? Have I not told you that you are no 
longer my pupil? — Havel not told you how sorry 
I am to lose you ? — Have I not told you of your 
promotion of course to the next studio ? — What 
then?" 

/^What, Maestro!" exclaimed Leonardo, 
hardly believing what he heard; "Verocchio 
advances me ? " 

'' Have I not been telling you so for the last 
half hour ? I never found you dull before, Da 
Vinci," answered Basilio, "and now you are 
like all the rest, impatient for this door to close 
upon you, and bid good bye to your first teacher. 
Ah, well ! I am sorry to lose you, but you will 
not forget me. Da Vinci, eh ?" 

" Never, Maestro ! " cried Leonardo, throw* 
ing his arms round the old man, " nor your 
kindness either; you have placed my foot on 
the first step of the ladder, and if I climb high 
I will still bethink me by whose help I climbed 
at all." 

" Ah, yes," answered Basilio, sorrowfully; 
" but do not think the ladder is a short one, or 
that you will ever see the top of it ; all who do 
so too soon, are certain of never beholding it 
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at all. Still you have a fair chance, I may say 
a fair chance, at all events till you get to the 
real trials. Yk via!" he exclaimed, turning 
sharply to the young students, who had crept 
round from their easels to see what was going 
on ; ** are you not ashamed of your laziness ? 
Not one pencil at work I Is that the way you 
expect to get promoted, you pieces of idleness ? 
Come, no more nonsense. Move your concerns 
m there, Leonardo,*' pointing to the door of the 
next studio ; " Signer Gasparo expects you, 
doubtless." Then in a lower tone he sdd, ^^ Let 
me hear how you get on this evening." 

The door opened, and laden with his various 
drawing materials, Leonardo found himself 
in his new studio, and in presence of the 
Maestro Grasparo. Notwithstanding the natural 
pride at the step he had made, and the pleasant 
revulsion of feeling occasioned by the surprise, 
he felt sorry when the good-natured face of 
Basilio was shut out from his view. 

And Gasparo was such a complete contrast 
in every respect. Clever, but confident — a 
good instructor, but a harsh one — jocose, but 
satirical — Da Vinci's new master made no very 
pleasant impression upon him. 

o 3 
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" Leonardo da Vinci," began Grasparo, ** have 
you got a bit of chalk ? I suppose you must 
have your name scribbled on your easel, or you 
won't be happv? Ah! we donN; want that 
bundle of studies here ; we know what they 
are worth, old Basilio generally puts in half 
for his pupils ! You won't find me so easy, my 
young cook, though, doubtless, you have been 
crowing pretty loudly among your companions 
at having obtained permission to leave them ! " 

Leonardo bore raillery very badly, and though 
he preserved a wise silence, still he became red^ 
and was annoyed to be the laughing-stock 
of the studio. He was much relieved, there- 
fore, at receiving studies to begin upon, for 
once at work he cared for nothing around him. 

Leonardo da Yinci had been much mistaken 
in imaginina: that Verocohio would dismiss him 
from the school because he was displeased. 
The keen-sighted artist perceived in his young 
pupil too much promise to afford to lose him. 
Verocchio, if he had spoken his real feelings, 
would have said : *^ I have an hundred pupils, 
and one painter among them." So far, there- 
fore, from conceiving the idea of getting rid of 
that only one, Verocchio had serious fears 
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lest the boy should of himself quit the school, 
through anger at having been deceived about 
Angela ; and anxious to prevent that result if 
possible, he sent early to Basilio with the order 
to promote Da Vinci when he should make 
his appearance. 

To tell the exact truth also, Verocchio felt 
some weight off his mind, when, on visiting his 
studios in the afternoon, he perceived Leonardo 
in his new position. Gasparo, it must be re- 
marked, always had one favourite among his 
pupils, and looking upon his new scholar as an 
ABC child, he could not help wondering that 
the Maestro should bestow either time or 
attention upon him. 

" Welly Da Vinci," Verocchio had said, ** you 
copy well; still I care not for facsimiles, do 
you understand ? Do your best, and especially 
seek life ; if a model be dead, that is no reason 
that your copy shall be so ; exercise your own 
reason. Remember that your ultimate object 
is nature." 

These were the first words addressed by Ve- 
rocchio to his pupil, that at all impressed Leo- 
nardo with an idea that his master was inter- 
ested in his progress, and coming as they did 
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after t be »bort but saagry meetu^ of die 
day, the boy receiTed the impreaaoo atnj B glj, 
that Yerocchio would haye him understand the 
difference between the artist and the finend. 
He listened to the Maestro's directi<»is, there- 
fore, rilentlj, merely bowing ccddly when he 
passed on : but they sank into his mind, and 
united with the hint of Filippo Ben. 

As soon as the hour of Inreaking up aniyed. 
Da Vinci bethought him of his work at home, 
and after a fnendly word or two with Baalio, 
he ran off to procure some of the necessary ma- 
terials for his first painting* He did not mention 
his project to any one, for not having yet used 
colours or oils, he felt somewhat doubtftd as to 
the result of the attempt, and perhaps the 
Maestro, if it came to his knowledge, might 
disapprove it; so not even excepting Basilio, 
he determined to keep his 0¥m counsel ; happy, 
if to the uuleamed eyes of his father, he might 
be deemed clever enough to become an artist. 

The preparations for the imdertaking occu- 
pied some little time ; there was the rotella to 
be covered with plaster, the colours to be 
ground, the design to be accurately drawn ; but 
the boy's heart was in his work, and all came 
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alike. In order to be able to commence the 
painting the next day, he continued until late 
in the evening drawing and finishing the de- 
sign he had fixed upon. It was the bead of a 
monster (for his wish was partly to astonish 
and terrify his father), composed of every rep- 
tile he could think of; horrible to look at, it 
seemed alive, breathing death and fury from 
its open jaws and flaming eyes upon all who 
beheld it, 

" That will do," said Leonardo, as he put 
it aside and smiled ; " my. step-mother will 
think me mad, — and what would Angela say? 
she would nearly be afraid. Poor Angela! 
does she think of me as often as I do of her?" 
With this thought on his lips he sought rest, 
and dreamed of being in a convent chapel, 
v^here he heard Angela singing, but could not 
see her ; and her voice was so clear and beau- 
tiful, he could have listened for ever, when sud- 
denly some one near him exclaimed, " It is an 
angel!" Leonardo started, for it was Basilic 
who had spoken ; the old man seemed in a trance 
of pleasure, but Leonardo burst into tears, and 
cried aloud, '*No, it is my Angela, my own 
Angela!" And he found himself awake, and 
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the sun was pouring in upon his bed^ for be had 
forgotten to close the outside shutters the night 
before. The Campanile tolled four. Leonardo 
dressed himself, and impressed vividly with his 
dream, he silently descended the staircase, and 
soon was in the fresh pure morning air. He 
thought for a few moments about the shortest 
way to the object he had in view, and having 
settled it in his mind, set out with nimble steps 
across the market-place, already peopled nu- 
merously. " If I can but see the building she 
is in,'* thought Leonardo, "she will seem 
nearer." The pace at which he proceeded soon 
brought him to the convent in question, and 
on perceiving the fortress-like walls which sur- 
rounded the garden, he felt what in the French 
language is well called a ** serrement de coeur.** 
He walked round these before arriving at the 
entrance gates, and then he pictured to himself 
his poor Angela's feelings at entering there, — 
it was so like a prison. 

Just at that moment a light country cart, 
laden with jars of milk, stopped at the gate ; 
a peasant girl jumped down and tolled the 
massive bell. The portress opened the gate 
straightway, for it was a daily arrival Leo- 
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nordo approached and peeped through the 
archway ; it was not so dismal as he expected, 
and the portress, though habited as a lay sister, 
was a chatty, merry soul, and had many a 
laugh with the peasant girl who carried in the 
milk. Happening to observe Leonardo, and 
seldom seeing so handsome a youth, or indeed 
any of the stronger sex at all, she nodded to 
him good-naturedly* 

**Buon giomo, what are you after? A little 
curiosity to look inside here, eh? Well, you 
have seen enough for once. Via I I must shut 
&e gate, and there's the bell for matins." 

** Nay, I am not very curious," answered Da 
Vinci, putting on an unconcerned air ; " but I 
wanted to ask you after the little ragazza del 
Verocchio, who entered last Friday; a little 
thing so high, you must have seen her." 

** To be sure ; I let her in," replied the por- 
tress; **but I have not had a glimpse of her 
since ; no doubt she is very well, all the young 
ones are. I am sure they ought to be, they 
have little to do but to go to chapel and amuse 
themselves." 

** Ah, well, thank you ; she is very happy, 
I dare say," returned Da Vinci. 
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** Happy as the day is long ! Addio 1" and 
with that the gate wa^ closed. 

Leonardo felt somewhat comforted by having 
spoken of Angela to anybody, and he began to 
hope the convent was not quite inaccessible. 

He now returned to his rotella. There were 
yet two hours before his attendance would be 
required at the school ; these he devoted to the 
exciting task of commencing his first painting. 
With what delight did he now arrange his 
colours, his brushes, and his design, using the 
former at first with a shy timidity, at which he 
was afterwards amused himself; the moments 
fled faster than they had ever done before ; — 
was it possible the two hours were passed ? 

Hastily collecting his materials he laid them 
aside, and with one long fixed look of scrutiny 
at his work, he ran off to the Maestro Ve- 
rocchio's. Grasparo took but little notice of Da 
Vinci in spite of the interest Verocchio had 
shown towards him the previous day ; but Leo- 
nardo was now so far accustomed to the life of 
the studio, and also perhaps sufficiently confi- 
dent in his own powers, to be tolerably callous 
as to the treatment he received from his new 
master, while he revenged himself in his own 
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peculiar way for being slighted. He had al- 
ready begun that practice which he continued 
all his life^ of constantly carrying a pencil and 
little book, wherein he put down all the striking 
countenances or features he met with. Gasparo's 
physiognomy was drawn in every possible way, 
nor did the face of any one of the young 
artists escape ; it was a common mode of war- 
fare in all the studios, each party trying to 
render the portrait of his antagonist most re- 
pulsive, while preserving the likeness at the 
same time. Gusparo did not suffer this carica- 
turing with the same stoicism and good nature 
as the venerable Basilio, who on one occasion 
had actually abetted in rendering his own por- 
trait more particulariy ridiculous, to the great 
admiration of his pupils. On the day in 
question the hour of recreation was thus em- 
ployed by Da Vinci, and the talent he ex- 
Ubited in that branch of the art, considerably 
elevated him in the opinion of his fellow stu- 
dents. Da Vinci was not a youth to be kept in 
the backgroimd: his high spirit and good nature 
made him friends, while his talents commanded 
attention; and before three days were over, Gas- 

p 
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paro no longer wondered that the Maestro 
should keep his eye upon his young pupil. 

Those three days and a few succeeding ones 
were highly important to Leonardo in another 
way ; the rotella was during that time the ob- 
ject of ail his energies ; the design once settled 
was not again altered in any way, but the colour- 
ing, the lights and shadows, were frequently 
changed before the young artist could satisfy 
himself. As soon as the day broke he was up and 
at work ; he forgot even to eat in his anxiety to 
complete this his first attempt; and when at night 
T^e lay upon his little pallet bed, he could hardly 
sleep from thinking of this all-engrossing object; 
— yet not alone of that, but of the vision of 
future works ^ and success attendant on them, 
which his genius pictured to him ; and last, not 
least, of his incentive to greatness, his dear 
Angela. 

In eight days he completed the painting, 
which was afterwards known and valued by the 
name of the "Rotella del Fico."* It had 
been done entirely in secret for the reasons be- 
fore mentioned ; and not even old Monica had 
had a glimpse of it. 

* Aflerwardfl sent to Milan. 
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When at last the boy felt sure that by re- 
touching he could not improve his work, yet 
hayings ufficient judgment to perceive that it 
lacked what it was not in his power to add, he 
turned away &om it with something akin to dis- 
gust^ that at present he could do no better. He 
was already impatient to get rid of it, and being 
pretty cert^ that it would answer the purpose 
of his father, partly from the subject he had 
'chosen, and partly from its execution, he de- 
termined upon taking it to him at the first 
opportunity, when it should have become dry 
enough not to suffer in the transit. 

A £^te day soon afforded him time to execute 
this intention. He easily procured a seat in 
one of the rustic carts plying between the city 
and its environs, and was conveyed with his 
burden to a short distance of his father's hodse. 
How different were his feelings on now revisit- 
ing the valley, when Angela was no longer to 
be found there ; his former interest in the iVal 
d'Amo was turned upon Florence, for there he 
knew her to be, and the Villa Verocchio had no 
charms to attract him. 

^^ The master is not at home," said one of the 
domestics, on perceiving Leonardo. 

P 2 
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"It matters not,** he replied; " I have brought 
this painting for him, and will leave it in his 
chamber." So saying he carried in the rotella, 
and commenced uncovering it carefully. 

" Is this the young master's doing ? " in- 
quired the old woman, whose curio^ty had led 
her to follow him. ^^ Ugh ! " she exclaimed on 
perceiving the painting, "S 1 diavolo ! " 

" Himself, Marturina," answered Da Vinci, 
smiling. " You could not think / should be - 
painting such unhallowed things? Come to 
Florence, and you will find my room full of 
Madonnas and Saints." 

" Ay, that is right, figliuolo," returned 
Martui'ina, still gazing with an expression of 
horror ; " what a wicked imagination must have 
made out this monster!" 

" Oh," said Leonardo, in a mysterious voice, 
^^ the painter doubtless saw the demon on some 
occasion, and thinks to make his fortune by the 
portrait." 

" Saw him I di male in peggio ! " exclaimed 
the pious Marturina. "Ah! what sinners 
there are ! Holy Angels defend us ! " so saying 
she departed to her culinary labours. 

As Leonardo, laughing to himself, arranged 
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his painting in the proper lights be heard foot- 
steps, and turning round perceived his step- 
mother attentively considering the rotella. 

" My father is not at home, Signora ?" 

" No, nor will he be till the evening," re- 
plied Sabina. ^^ Is this what was our beautiful 
piece of fig tree ? " continued she, in the sar- 
castic tone she usually adopted towards her 
step-son. 

" The very same," answered Leonardo, shortly. 

^^ I cannot say it has been improved to my 
eye," remarked she ; " but of course my judg- 
ment is worth nothing." 

^^ No, Signora, it is not worth much ; at all 
events till you use your own eyes, and cast away 
those of dislike and ill-will," replied Leonardo, 
turning round and looking at her while he 
spoke. 

" You are plain spoken, young maestro, 
particularly in your father's absence," answered 
Sabina, growing violently red and angry ; " but 
remember to whom you are speaking, for if you 
happen to forget now, I have the means of 
making you recollect it later." 

" And you, Signora," rejoined Leonardo 
with coolness, "do not forget that your hus- 

f 3 
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for a mass with six candles once a year^ on the 
day he died — but what was I saying ? " 

That, the reader must leave the good woman 
to find out, for we are intent upon accompa- 
nying Da Vinci into Cornelia de' Medici's 
presence. 

With a somewhat palpitating heart Leonardo 
found himself again traversing the grand quad- 
rangle of the Medici Palace, and the stately 
halls of those merchant princes. But very dif- 
ferent were his emotions of this day to those 
he had experienced on the previous occasion. 
Then, his fears were those of self-distrust; 
now, they were caused by a kind of holy vener- 
iation with which Cornelia had impressed him ; 
and he was on the point of once more be- 
holding her. 

Arrived in the outer hall, he was embarrassed 
how to proceed, when a handsome youth, clad 
as a page, and in deep mourning, stepped for- 
ward, and inquired whether his name were 
Da Vinci. Upon Leonardo's affirmative an- 
swer, he said, " I have orders to conduct you 
to my lady mistress, therefore follow me this 
way. 

So speaking, he pushed open a massive #oor 
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leading sideways from the entrance-hall to the 
suite of apartments in which Cornelia resided. 
As the two youths traversed the intermediate 
staircases and corridors/ Leonardo inquired of 
his companion^ ^^ Has Madonna Cornelia^ think 
you^ recovered from the losses she has sustained? 
twelvemonths have elapsed since they occurred." 
" Recovered — yes ; at least she goes forth 
oftener from her chamber, and speaks less sadly, 
and sits much in company with the old Cosmo," 
returned the page; "but none who saw and 
knew her before her affliction can now find a 
trace of the bright happiness that beamed in 
her whole being at that time." The youth 
spoke 80 sadly, that Leonardo felt a hitherto 
unknown sensation creep over him for an in- 
stant; he was jealous; but his noble nature 
prevailed, and instantly crushing the unworthy 
thought, he said to himself: " What I would'st 
thou hide the sun from shining upon the whole 
world, or hate thy neighbour, because it glad- 
dens his heart even as thine own ? " However, 
he remained silent. 
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CHAP. IX. 

In this manner they came to the antechamber 
of Cornelia's apartments; and then the page, 
bidding Leonardo wait an instant, proceeded 
to announce his arrival to the lady. Leo- 
nardo felt glad to be alone for the short inter- 
val previously to entering Cornelia's presence, 
and he endeavoured to shake off the awkward 
timidity which restrained his natural demeanom*. 
He had partly succeeded, when his guide again 
appeared. 

**The Lady Cornelia commands your pre- 
sence," said he ; " I am to conduct you to her." 
Da Vinci followed the page in silence. 

The first chamber they entered was the inner 
ante-room, occupied by two young women, 
the companions or attendants of Cornelia, who 
were working silver embroidery and chatting 
away the time. They gracefully acknowledged 
Da Vinci's salutation as he passed. 

" That is the youngster who found our lady's 
locket, 'J whispered the elder to her compai^ion. 
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" And 18 he not the boy painter, whom the 
Maestro Pollajuolo wished to have in his 
school?" asked the younger. 

" Ay, true ] " replied the other ; " and more- 
over he was rather bitter, methought, in remark- 
ing that Andrea Verocchio knew well what he 
was about ; that his own merits would hardly 
carry his name into futurity, and that he takes 
good care to tack it on to those of his pupils who 
possess greater genius. Pietro del Pieve*, for 
example, who is but one-and-twenty, and ranks 
beside the heads of the schools of Florence; 
Verocchio, you know, early boasted of Mm ; at 
least so said Pollajuolo, and now again this 
young Da Vinci promises to carry all before 
him." 

" He is very handsome into the bargjdn," 
whispered the younger girl ; " and, except our 
magnificent Lorenzo, I have seldom seen such 
high and courteous bearing in a youth." 

" It is well you made the exception. Donna 
Isabel!" said a voice behind her; "else Lo- 
renzo must have sought out your favourite to 
profit by his instruction I" 

The two girls started at the well-known voice 

* Perugino. 
Q 2 
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of Cosmo's grandson ; and when the customary 
compliments were over, they were not a little 
embarrassed at his participation in their con- 
versation. 

Lorenzo de' Medici was now in his sixteenth 
year, and already within the precincts of the 
palace had gained that appellation of ^^Magni- 
ficent, " which was assigned to him later by the 
public voice. Bold towards his enemies, gentle 
to his friends, courteous and kind to all, Lo- 
renzo was looked to with hope and admiration 
by the Florentines as a precious legacy of their 
beloved Cosmo; and indeed the youth gave 
promise to. become a fit successor to his venera- 
ble grandfather. His father, Pietro de' Medici, 
was still living it is true, but his declining 
health announced but too surely the approach- 
ing termination to his existence. Between 
Lorenzo and his relative Cornelia there existed 
great sympathy, for the youth was not exempt 
from feeling the influence she gained upon all 
around her ; and, in his case, their relationship 
enabled him to become thoroughly acquainted 
with her real worth. Scarcely a day passed, 
but the youth Lorenzo spent many hours of it 
with Cornelia, reading to her, or inditing poema 
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on subjects of mutual interest^ his greatest wish 
being to win her attention from sorrowful re- 
flections, and to recall, if possible, some of the 
sweet smiles which seemed fled for ever. 

"Is the Lady Cornelia alone?" he inquired 
of Isabel, after a few trivial words. 

" No, Signor," replied the damsel ; ** Donna 
Lucia is with her, and but a few minutes ago 
the young artist Da Vinci was ushered into her 
presence." 

" I kiss your hand then, fair ladies," returned 
Lorenzo ; " I must pay my respects to my lady 
aunt !" So saying, Lorenzo proceeded to Cor- 
nelia's reception-room. "Buona sera! cara 
zia !" he exclaimed, on entering the apartment y 
then kissed Cornelia's hand, bowed gracefully 
to the lady companion, and acknowledged 
Leonardo's courteous obeisance. 

The latter, with modest demeanour, was 
standing near Cornelia, engaged apparently in 
a conversation which Lorenzo's entrance had 
interrupted. Cornelia herself was seated in a 
large carved and gilded chair ; and beside her 
was a much older person. Donna Lucia di Bor- 
done, whose benignant countenance was her 
chief attraction. 

a 2 
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The chamber was less gorgeous than that in- 
habited, by Cosmo, its elegance perhaps greater. 
The walls were adorned with frescoes from the 
hands of most of the best painters of the day ; 
the ceiling, which was arched, was of a trans- 
parent blue, of such delic£U5y as to Bafte the eye 
when desirous of discerning its actual limits. 
The floor was inlaid with rare and beautiful 
woods, its only covering being a magnificent 
leopard skin, upon which Cornelia's feet were 
then resting. The furniture of the a|^rtment 
consii^ed chiefly of cushioned divans and 
marble tablw; and on these was a profusion of 
flowers ; the principal object, however, was a 
small raised pedestal, of an oblong shape, sup- 
porting what would seem to be a reclining figure 
executed in marble ; but whether to restrain the 
curiosity of idle eyes, or to preserve the work 
from injury, it was concealed with a covering 
of rich purple velvet, which descended to the 
floor in graceful folds. 

When Leonardo had cast his eyes round 
the chamber, he recognised instantly the con- 
tour of the hidden sculpture to be that of the in- 
fant Medici, and he longed to withdraw the veil 
which concealed the little image; but soon the 
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conversation which Cornelia commenced obliged 
him for a while to dismiss his enthusiasm. 

Cornelia had not only been struck by the 
young Da Vinci's manner and appearance, but 
prepossessed in his favour also by the energetic 
tone of MS' feelings and the intellect which 
beamed in his dark eye. She felt a pleasure 
in becoming better acquainted with him, and 
hoped that her station and influence might 
prove of use to the rising artist, if his conduct 
were duch as to warrant her countenance. So 
upon Leonardo presenting himself, she had es- 
sayed to divest the interview of all unnecessiuy 
formalities, addressing the boy in a mannei; 
which had indeed the desired effect of, chasing> 
away his timidity without lessening the resp^cty 
ful deference of his demeanour. She asked 
him different questions relative to his studies^ 
his profession, and family, encouraging him 
both to give explicit answers and to remark 
freely upon those subjects, which Leon^o 
was not slow in doing ; but still he cautiously 
avoided mentioning Angela's name, until some 
fitting opportunity should present itself. 

In the middle of Cornelia's inquiries arrived 
her nephew Lorenzo, and the conversation be- 
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came more generaL Upon one of the tabled 
was a small painting, and taking it up Lorenzo 
asked Da Vinci to tell from whose hand it 
came. Leonardo considered it for a short time> 
when- Donna Lucia thinking he was perplexed, 
and wishing to relieve him from a painful em- 
barrassment, interposed with— "Via, Signor 
Lorenzo ! I will wager a ducat you do not know 
yourself I Come, let me look, perhaps I am 
better acquainted with the picture." 

Lorenzo smiled. "Donna Lucia," said he, 
" has I see more ducats than she knows what 
to do with, and would take the merit of naming 
the picture to herself. But, look you, Signora," 
he continued, catching up his cap, in which a 
rich jewel enclasped the plume adorning it, 
"this brilliant against your ducat, that our 
Maestro here will know sooner than any of us." 

"Nay, Lorenzo," interposed Cornelia, smiling, 
" I will have no wagering or idle squanderers 
here; you can go elsewhere to dash about jewels 
when you are weary of them, but Donna Lucia 
finds food, I know, for too many, to have ducats 
to spare for jests. Come, Leonardo, what think 
you of the picture?" 

"Oh, lady," replied Da Vinci, colouring 
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deeply at thus openly giving his opinion^ 
" what I can say would not add or take away 
one iota of the merits of Giotto's work ; be- 
sides it is beyond criticism^ and it is but a sign 
of ignorance to find a defect If I am not 
mistaken^ Giotto painted this picture to sur- 
prise and give pleasure to the venerable 
Cimabue." 

"In which he fully succeeded^ I should 
think," added Lorenzo. 

"Yes, Signer," replied Da Vinci; "the 
next day he was set to paint the frescoes in 
the church of Santa Groce I" 

At that instant the door of the chamber was 
slowly opened, and one of Cosmo's attendant s 
presented himself to acquaint Lorenzo that his 
father and grandfather were on their way to the 
council chamber, and desired him to join them. 

Lorenzo kissed Cornelia's hand, and whis- 
pered that he should return shortly; then 
quickly saluted Donna Lucia and Da Vinci, 
and left the apartment. 

Leonardo had been attentively examining 
the well known painting of Giotto, and pic- 
turing to himself the satisfaction the boy must 
have experienced in preparing so great a sur- 
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prise for his friend and master, Cimabue. These 
thoughts engrossed him completely for a few 
minutes, and he started as if ashamed of his 
reverie, when Cornelia thus addressed him : — 

*^K I rightly understood you, Leonardo, 
your own relations are not themselves imbued 
with the love and skill for Art which Veroc- 
chio thought to discover in you, and it was 
in his house, and not at your father's, that you 
began to evince a taste for painting ; Verocchio, 
therefore, is your best and greatest friend in 
Florence, is he not?" 

Da Vinci was sore embarrassed at this 
inquiry, to answer which correctly a long ex- 
planation would be necessary ; he remained a 
moment in perplexity, and then replied : — 

" In truth, lady, I cannot tell you whether 
the Maestro be my friend at heart or not, but I 
know for certain that there is in Florence one 
who loves me better than he does." 

"And who is that one person?" asked Cor- 
nelia; "I should have hardly supposed you 
could doubt that your master is jouv best 
friend ; but perhaps you Qan explain that." 

Leonardo was greatly tempted to open and 
confide to Cornelia all the hidden hopes, and 
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fears, and anxieties of his heart : had he been 
with her alone, he would doubtless have given 
way to this feeling, but the presence of Donna 
Lucia acted as a restraint upon the gushing 
fountain of sympathy, so that he repelled his 
desire and answered : — 

*^ Lady, she who loves me so well is called 
Angela: she is two years younger than I 
am, and though now in Florence, is as far as a 
hundred leagues away, for she is in a convent, — 
Santa Bosa del Monte." 

While Da Vinci was speaking, DonHa Lucia 
approached nearer. 

'* Santa Bosa del Monte I" said she ; ^^ is your 
little friend then named Angela del Verocchio?" 
And before Leonardo could reply, "Do you 
not remember ? " continued she to Cornelia. 

" Angela — yes, that was the name. Mada- 
lena, you know, spoke to me last Sunday of the 
little Verocchio, the Maestro's daughter. " 

** Yes, lady," said Da Vinci, speaking with tre- 
pidation, ** Angela is the Maestro's daughter." 

Cornelia seemed for an instant puzzled ; but 
the sad expression which she now perceived 
upon the youth's countenance, led her to guess 
at least part of the truth. " If Angela, then," 
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said she, "is in the convent, you cannot see 
her except by express permission." 

"The Maestro," replied Da Vinci, "has 
placed Angela where I should neither see her, 
nor she me; therefore it is not likely he would 
grant us permission to meet, even if it were 
asked, which it never will be." And Leo- 
nardo's lip quivered as he finished speaking, 
for his secret was out ; then taking courage, he 
turned an anxious eye to Donna Lucia, and 
continued: " Signora, is Angela well? — is she 
happy?" 

Donna Lucia was in the act of unravelling a 
ball of silk for her embroidery, and looking up 
at her questioner, she let it roll down on the 
floor. Da Vinci sprang forward to pick it up, 
but when he had given it into her hand, he un- 
consciously remained half kneeling at her side, 
while his countenance brightened, and he re- 
peated, "/« Angela happy, Signora?" 

"From what my niece Madalena said, my 
young Master," returned Donna Lucia, in her 
usual slow and precise manner, " I conclude 
that your little friend is very contented; and 
that although at first she cried and moped, as 
all children do on leaving home, she soon got 
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over it ; and tells Sister Madalena she does not 
wish to go back, because she loves her so very 
much." 

**Whom, Signora, whom does she love?" in- 
quired Leonardo, absently, as he rose and retired 
a few steps. 

" My good and pious niece, the Sister Mada- 
lena," replied Donna Lucia; "and well she 
may !" added she to herself. 

*^Yes," interposed Cornelia, who, for the 
last few minutes, had been studying Leonardo's 
countenance with deep interest, — **yes, Ma- 
dalena is ever an object of love 5 Angela Ve- 
rocchio has doubtless found in her a loving 
sister, if not more." 

Da Vinci stood silent with his eyes on the 
ground. He had received a new impression, 
which circumstances tended to render painful ; 
Angela loved another besides himself. He was 
angry with himself for feeling thus, for he per- 
ceived, on analysing his thoughts, that he should 
have been better pleased if Angela were still 
unhappy. From this meditation he was aroused 
by Cornelia's voice. 

" How long is it," asked she, " that you have 
known Angela Verocchio?" 
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The question seemed a strange one to the boy. 

" How long, lady ?" he repeated, — " always, 
I do not remember when we were not together." 

** And now^ continued Cornelia, " the Maes- 
tro wishes to break your intimacy ; is it not so ? 
It displeases him." 

Da Vinci was silent, but Cornelia could per- 
ceive that she had judged rightly. 

" I am grieved at this," she continued ; ** but 
you must strive to become Verocchio's equal as 
an artist, and meanwhile win his heart by your 
good conduct and perseverance. You must 
think, too, that you would never render Angela 
happy if her f$kther were displeased with both 
of you." 

**I cannot stoop, lady," answered Leonardo, 
quickly raising his eyes to Cornelia, and as 
soon dropping them agidn. '^I love Angela 
more than her father does. I have nothing else 
but her to love. I have loved her as long as 
I can remember, and now I cannot — I will not 
ask leave to do so!" 

" Your mother is, I think, dead," said Cor- 
nelia. 

"I never knew her, Signora," replied Da 
Vinci. 
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*^ Because," continued Cornelia, " had you 
not lost her, she would have taught you that 
you can stoop only to do lorong. The act of 
doing what is right, will of itself raise all the 
nobler qualities." 

Leonardo was little accustomed to reproof, 
and even from Cornelia de' Medici he felt the 
sting of censure; but, on casting a look to- 
wards her, he was so struck by the expression 
of affectionate interest displayed on her coun- 
tenance and in her soft eyes, that of a sud- 
den his natural warm feelings kindled within 
him; a tear swam in his eye, and fearful of 
exposing his weakness, he respectfully, but 
hastily, kissed Cornelia's hand, bowed to Donna 
Lucia, and saying, "Pardon me, lady, it is 
time I should withdraw," was about to retire, 
when Cornelia gave him a sign to stop. 

" This painting," she said, taking up Giotto's 
work, " is yours ; I wish you to accept it from 
me; I know you will value it, for Giotto's 
works are rare, and this one has an interest of 
its own. Your first painting may perhaps some 
day, you know, be handed to posterity," added 
she, smiling; "but when it is painted, you 
must consider it mine,^^ 

R 2 
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gone years? Let me carry it, figliuolo, you 
will have time enough to enjoy it." So saying 
he walked on, keeping his eyes fixed on the 
painting. 

, ^Lvsnardo was glad the old man was so en- 
grossed, for he himself was in a thoughtful 
humour, and not disposed for conversation. In 
this way they arrived at Monica's house. 
Basilio took up the picture to Leonardo's room, 
arranged it in the right light, and sat down in 
front of it ; Leonardo mechanically busied him- 
self in cleaning and putting away the painting 
materials he had used for the rotella, thinking 
meanwhile that it was perhaps a pity he hsA 
chosen such an eccentric subject for his first 
attempt, as it certainly would not please Cor- 
nelia de' Medici. He then repeated all she 
had said to him ; thought upon the interest she 
evinced as to his career; her sentiments regard- 
ing Verocchio, Angela>^iand himself; her sweet 
cahn look and voice, a^d her exquisite beauty. 
. Then he hoped and wished fervently that she 
might once see Angqb at the convent, for he 
was confident she would love her and be kind 
to her. 

From this reverie he was startled by a deep 
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sigh^ proceeding from Basilio^ who had risen, 
and was preparing to depart, but whose eyes 
were still half turned towards Giotto's painting. 

** Good night, Leonardo," said he, "mind 
and do not move the picture ; the light* waa 
perfect, though now it is too dark to see any- 
thing. Stay, with a lamp, what an effect there 
would be ! " 

To resist trying the experiment was im- 
possible. Basilic struck a light, and Leonardo's 
little lamp was soon burning; the old man 
knelt before the picture, holding the light in 
one hand, and arranging the board with the 
other. 

" So, — a little more — that is right ; do you 
see the richness the yellow light throws over 
it? The twilight was too blue; I see it now. 
How warm, how heavenly the Madonna is ! 
— and the blue mantle, does it not absolutely 
float around her ? " ffj 

Da Yinici stood behind ipasilio, gazing upon 
the iilui^ined pictufe,''and the old man's en- 
thusilfeln kindled. Ithe* sympathetic zeal which 
was slowly developing itself in the young 
artist ; but already Im eye, mind, and imagi- 
nation soared above the range of any master, 
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friend^ you might now care to know you haye 
lost one." 

Then, turning to the painting, ^^ Unlucky 
gem," he exclaimed, '^to have existed two 
hundred years to come to this!" He then 
looked round for his hat, intending to depart, 
and waste no more words on his ungrateful 
pupil ; but Leonardo, in order to detain him, 
had slipped the cap in question into his closet. 

**Caro Maestro," he began, "you are not 
going in anger* Come, listen to me." 

Basilio was searching in vun for his cap^ and 
took no notice of Da Vinci. 

'^Maestro," repeated Leonardo, taking the 
lamp to look at Basilio, and putting on one of 
those bewitching smiles which every one found 
irresistible, — "I don't believe one word you 
have said ; you are still my best friend. Maes- 
tro, and you may scold me at any hour of the 
day, or all day long, so that you remain so." 

" Where is the confounded cap ?" muttered 
Basilio. 

" You are not going yet, so you don't want 
it," replied Leonardo ; " you would not leave 
me in anger, I know, nor — the supper that 
Monica is bringing I " 
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*^ Boy !^ exclaimed Basilio, whose finnness 
had to be supported by a greal; effort, ^^ I am 
going, and if not with my hat, most decidedly 
without it." 

" Oh, I should be sorry for that. Maestro," 
replied Da Vinci, with sudden solemnity fetch- 
ing the cap from its concealment, " the dews 
are falling heavily." 

Basilio took the cap, but as he put it on, hia 
eyes met Leonardo's, and after a grim frown, he 
burst out laughing. "You rascal!" he ex- 
claimed, " you are made to be spoilt, but beware 
the next time you make me angry." 

*^ It shall never happen again. Maestro," re- 
turned Da Vinci ; " I will henceforward swear 
by Giotto to please you, and utter no criticism 
until — ^" then checking himself by laying his 
finger on his lip, he added, " No, I must not 
say that I ^^ 

Basilio soon after departed homewards. 



The next morning the young Da Vinci had 
already been an hour at work at his easel before 
any of his companions arrived, for he intended 
devoting the afternoon to a trip to his father's 
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house, in order to obtain back the painting; 
and to accomplish this without neglecting his 
usual day's occupation, he had risen consider- 
ably earlier. He was therefore at liberty 
shortly after the hour of repose had expired, 
and putting away his work, he saluted Gasparo, 
and left the studio. 

"What can take Da Vinci away to-day?" 
muttered the Maestro ; "it is the 'first time to 
my knowledge that he has missed Verocchio's 
round." 

Meanwhile Leonardo's buoyant step soon 
brought him near the street where he intended 
to provide himself with a horse or mule for 
his little journey ; but before arriving there, 
his plan of action was suddenly changed by cir- 
cumstances he had not foreseen. 

Filippo Resi's stall was directly in the line of 
road Leonardo had chosen through the town, 
and now, as usual, the awning which sheltered 
the front of the open shop protected also a 
group of eager admirers of the works of art dis- 
played beneath. 

Leonardo could never pass this tempting em- 
porium of Art without at least a quick glance at 
the pictures exhibited ; so raising himself on 
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tiptoe above the shoulder of a tall man who 
seemed deeply engrossed with something within 
the stall) he looked for some new object of 
interest* But his first glanoe gave him such 
sudden and intense astonishment^ that for a 
moment he felt uncertain whether or not he 
were dreaming ; for in the interior of Filippo's 
shop^ upon an easel, was his own rotella, and 
around it were the painters Pollajuolo, Filippo 
Lippi, Alessandro Filipepi, with others of the 
profession, and several of the rich Florentine 
patrons of Art. 

Filippo Resi himself, his eyes glistening with 
delight from beneath his dark shaggy brows, 
was in the midst, now remarking upon some 
peculiarity of the picture, now watching the 
countenances of those who were examining it, 
and every now and then giving the following 
answer to the inquiries of gome new comer : — 
"When did I get it, Signor, and where? 
Why, it dropped upon me from the skies not 
three hours ago 1 Here I was dozing in the heat 
with one eye open, when in comes a man, — I 
don't know what his name is, but I know him 
by sight, — says he, * I have an old picture here 
that I want to know something about.' * An 

s 
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old picture is it?' said I, expecting to see some 
unnatural daub. < Yes,' said he, ' and what do 
you think of it ?' and with that he brought it 
fortL When I saw it, per Bacco ! my heart 
leaped into my mouth, and I believe I stood a 
good five minutes staring at it, for my man grew 
impatient at last ; then I saw that I had been 
a fool, for he must have seen M^t I thought 
of it, and I quaked for fear lest he should take it 
away. So I turned round and laughed, and said, 
* You rogue, to call that an old picture ! Why it 
is hardly yet dry, and I'll wager my beard the 
brush that has done this is still stiff with the 
colour.' So upon that my friend became very 
red, and admitted he was at the WKmg end of 
the stick, and begged me to put a value upon it, 
and if it suited me to take it off his hands. I 
was in such fear of losing it by bidding too 
little, and of letting the man into the secret by 
saying too much, that I was well puzzled, so I 
asked by whom it was, because a work without 
a name was a dead weight in such business as 
mine; he replied that he could not tell me 
who was the artist ; that all he wanted was to 
get an opinion about the piece, and if it was 
worth his while he would part with it. I clearly 
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saw that he affected ignorance and expected 
me to pay handsomely, so I at last said I 
would give fifty ducats down for the thing ; at 
which he looked me full in the face, as if to see 
if I were in earnest to offer so little, and to 
cut the matter short I said, *Well, take a 
hundred ducats, for / can give you no more, 
whatever you cwk.' So off he went without 
saying anything, and left me my prize ; and 
anybody may say what he thinks of it." 

Da Vinci, who had squeezed himself into a 
comer under the awning, listened in a trance of 
pleasure and surprise to all that Filippo re- 
coimted : but it was almost impossible for him 
to believe that the enthusiasm he witnessed was 
occasioned by what he himself had done; it 
seemed rather that he had another self, one who 
could bear such praise without becoming giddy, 
one who could look forward to greater merit, 
one who could never rest satisfied with mere 
applause. But at the same time, the unex- 
pected success of the rotella, the undisguised 
admiration and astonishment it called forth 
from those who were the judges of Florence in 
such matters, could not but infuse into the boy- 
painter a glow of confidence in the talent which, 

8 2 
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uniuded, could produce such a result. He felt an 
assurance that his dreams would now give place 
to realities, that his works would be known, and 
that the name of Leonardo da Vinci would 
be handed by them to posterity. In one short 
quarter of an hour Da Vinci had gained years ; 
he now estimated his own talent without waver- 
ing ; he was confident of success, if the power 
of perseverance did not forsake him. Long had 
he wished to be assured of this ; many a time 
had he anxiously analysed his own capabilities ; 
but never till now had the conviction of his 
talent so thoroughly impressed itself on his 
mind. At first it was a pleasurable sensation, 
but soon it assumed a more important character; 
there arose a kind of responsibility before him. 
How much had he not to learn, how many years 
of study and practice would there not be yet re- 
quired, to reach the point he aimed at ? These 
were considerations outweighing the vanity 
which Filippo had excited. 

In the midst of these thoughts, which agi- 
tated Leonardo's mind like a troubled sea, and 
came and went in far less time than it takes to 
describe them, Pollajuolo, who had been ex- 
amining the rotella with great attention, turned 
round to his companion Filipepi, and said, " I 
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believe It is young Pietro del Pieve's work after 
all, and he has disposed of it in this manner to 
feel his way in a new style." 

** Pietro del Pieve!" exclaimed Filipepi, "he 
could not have done this. Maestro, except by 
borrowing another hand. Why, there is a force 
and breadth in this design which would sooner 

belong to ^ and be you sure it has been 

sent from Milan to perplex Florence." 

*^Ah, Signori," interposed Filippo, rubbing 
his hands, " you may seek to match it by any 
style you like, but you will not succeed, I pro- 
mise you. This, is a new style, a new school, 
a new hand, a new idea ; and, Signori, I will 
take upon myself to say that whoever has done 
this, will astonish us some day more than this 
morning ; for myself, Signori, if I were one of 
you, I should look through my pupils to see if 
perchance the rotella painter were amongst 
them." 

" I wish he were, Filippo," answered Polla- 
juolo, smiling ; but Filipepi said in a decided 
tone, " Tush 1 that is no boy's hand." 

One of the rich amateurs present now in- 
quired what Besi demanded as its price. 

" Two hundred ducats, Signer, not one less ! " 

83 
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answered the old picture-dealer. ^* Why, Heaven 
preserve you 1 when this has a name, and it is 
twenty years old, I should be afraid to say 
what it will fetch. But I care not to part 
with it, Signor ; when I do it will not be diffi- 
cult. Ah I buon giorno," he exclaimed to a 
new comer, who was Andrea del Verocchio, 
^* walk in, Signor, I have something worth your 
looking at to-day." And then the history of 
the picture was once more repeated. 

Verocchio, after saluting the persons present, 
remained looking at the rotella with no small 
interest, and Da Vinci took the opportimity of 
concealing himself at the corner of the stall, 
where he could hear all that was spoken and 
remain himself unseen, for he was not a little 
curious to know the Maestro's opinion. Ve- 
rocchio listened to Kesi's account with now and 
then a smile, and then said, " You have had a 
good morning's work, Filippo ; if you like I will 
engage Cosmo to take this off your hands." 

** No, Maestro," returned Kesi, wriggling to 
and fro ; " Cosmo has not sight now to value 
anything like this. I shall not part with it, 
methinks, or at all events, not till I have found 
its name." 
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** Where could I have seen a touch like this?" 
muttered Verocchio, half aloud ; " there is in it 
something that I seem to recognise, but which 
is almost hidden by the colouring." 

" I hold it to be Pietro del Pieve's," inter- 
posed Pollajuolo. 

" And I think it comes from the Milanese 
school," added Filipepi. 

*^ What think you of its being an old Masac- 
cio retouched ? " asked Filippo Lippi. 

" Or a second Giotto ? " added Resi, slyly. 

** Is there then no mark or sign behind, by 
which we can learn something ? " asked Veroc- 
chio, impatiently. 

Resi turned the rotella, and all eyes were 
directed towards it. " There is nothing," said 
Besi, sorrowfully. " Stay, what is this ? Ah ! 
only the grain of the wood ; no, surely here is 
something, but it is scarcely more than the 
scratch of a phi^ and my eyes cannot make it 
out; a B or a P." 

"Give it me, Resi," exclaimed Verocchio, 
snatching the rotella from the old man, and ex- 
amining it with the utmost scrutiny. " Diavolo ! 
is it possible ?" he muttered ; " Pietro — Pietro 
—da — Pietro da Vinci!" A flush of superb 
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triumph rose upon Verocchio's countenance as 
he uttered the name^ then giving baok the 
rotella to E.esi5 who received it with mouth and 
eyes wide open, be said, with a lofty air, '< That 
is painted by my pupil, Leonardo da Vinci!'* 

While Yerocchio had been examining the 
rotella, Leonardo, who was quite ignorant of 
the mark on the back of the board, had rather 
enjoyed the perplexity of his elders, but no 
sooner did he hear the discovery that was made, 
than overwhelmed with the prospect of his 
newly earned fame, without waiting to listen to 
the expressions of surprise which followed Ve- 
rocchio's announcement, be hastily withdrew 
from his hiding-place, ran with his utmost 
speed down the street, and did not stop until 
obliged by want of breath. In so doing he 
found himself near the Medici Palace, and 
then for the first time recollected that that 
evening he had promised to take his painting to 
Cornelia. 

It was evidently impossible for him to fulfil 
this promise by r^aining possession of the 
rotella ; so, upon the spur of the moment, he 
advanced towards the palace with the idea of 
communicating this disappointment to his lovely 
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patroness ; but of a sudden he again stopped, for 
could he explain the difficulty to Cornelia? 
Would it not be the height of arrogant conceit 
to be the first to inform her of the value of his 
work, and that it only could be obtained by 
favour for a large sum? This consideration 
caused Da Vinci to turn abruptly on his steps, 
though whither to direct them he knew not, 
for the idea of returning to the studio and 
there meeting the Maestro, was insupportable ; 
so little had Leonardo been yet accustomed to 
receive the well-earned encomiums of his talent. 
He slowly withdrew himself into the narrow 
and less frequented streets of the city, and at 
last, after an hour, found be bad wandered into 
the open country. 

The sun was setting gorgeously, illuminating 
the hundred steeples of Florence, and gilding 
every object with its rays. Da Vinci gained a 
little hillock, upon which stood a group of mag- 
nificent chesnut trees, and throwing himself 
on the grass, enjoyed the calmness of the scene. 
The hum of the city scarcely reached him, the 
stillness of the evening was typified by the glassy 
surface of the blue Arno, which gently washed 
the foot of the hillock. The young artist felt 
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the soothing influence of the soft colours which 
lay stretched before him ; the excitement of the 
previous hours gradually gave place to the na- 
tural energy of his character, so much so, that 
at last he vras almost ashamed of having been 
excited at all, and recollected that he had 
himself been dissatisfied with the rotella ; that 
he had looked upon it with disgust, had turned 
from it discouraged, and had pictured to himself 
far greater power of conception and execution. 
And an hour ago had it not been deemed won- 
derful? Did not Filipepi's words still ring in 
his ears, that no boy's hand had painted it? 
And Verocchio, had he not himself proposed 
that Cosmo de' Medici should purchase it ? "I 
was a fool just now," thought Da Vinci ; " I 
imagined the Maestri had raised me, but I was 
as high before. If they be already astonished, 
what would they say could they but see in 
here?" and he tapped his forehead with a little 
stick he held in his hand ; then after a minute 
or two he started up, "I see now," he ex- 
claimed, " I will be above them, even should I 
never surpass them I" And resuming the road, 
he sauntered towards home, but the moon shone 
brightly before he arrived there. 
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At an early hour on the following morning, 
Leonardo lay awake upon his bed, watching the 
advance of the sun upon the wall of the room, 
and using the vigour of thought obtained from 
sleep to decide upon the design for a picture to 
be presented to Cornelia de' Medici. He had 
partly succeeded, when his attention was di- 
verted by the sound of footsteps on the stair- 
case ; they approached hurriedly, stopped at the 
door, and the next instant Basilic burst into the 
chamber half out of breath, but his countenance 
shining with delight. On perceiving Da Vinci, 
he rushed to him, half suffocated him with an 
embrace, and exclaimed — 

" The devil has helped you. Da Vinci, or if 
not, you are the luckiest rogue that the sun has 
yet shone on ! And here you are lyii^ dream- 
ing, and I have been counting the hours to 
come to you, and tell you what is enough to 
turn an older head than yours. Ouf I I have 
weU nigh lost my breath upon that villainous 
staircase!" 

"What news can have brought you out so 
early. Maestro?" demanded Leonardo, in a 
surprised tone, " and moreover, with your coat 
on inside out ? " 
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*^ Inside out I Ay, true. But never mind/* 
resumed Basilio, looking at the garment in 
question, *' what has happened, think you ? 
Ugh ! you can never guess, I must tell you, 
I see. Well, the old Resi in the Strada 
Nova " 

" Has got a peep-shovr for the great masters 
of Florence, is it not so ? " interposed Leonardo; 
^^and he paid a hundred ducats for it, and 
does not know he might have bought it for one. 
Clever Eesi ! " 

" Whatl you know all about it ! " exclaimed 
Basilic, considerably disappointed and surprised* 
"What a boy it is ! Why, where were you then 
yesterday ? " 

"In several places," answered Leonardo, 
smiling, while he dressed himself; " and I saw 
my rotella stuck up in Resi's stall." 

" You did then paint it, figliuolol " exclaimed 
the old man. " I could have sworn it. Ah ! if I 
had but seen it before — to have first seen your 
first work, Leonardo!" And thus speaking. 
Basilic sat himself down on the bed, took a 
long pinch of snuff, and remained steadfastly 
gazing at his pupil, as if until now he had 
never fully estimated his right value. 
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^'You shall see the mcond at all events. 
Maestro," replied Da Vinci ; " but now let us 
go ; it is already late, I see, by the shadow on 
the wall." 

Basilio smiled as he slyly answered, " Ah, 
you are impatient." 

" Yes, Maestro," replied Leonardo, with em- 
phasis, " I am impatient to prove myself no 
fool. Do you not think my head is to be 
turned ? Does not Verocchio ? Well, you 
will know me better." 

They descended the staircase together si- 
lently, but Basilio at last drew forth his hand- 
kerchief and privately wiped his eyes, muttering 
to himself, ^^ I said so from the first, that is a 
true artist bom ; Nature's gift — Nature's gift ! " 

When Leonardo entered the studio, he found 
his companions in a cluster together, discussing 
the topic of the rotella, for a few hours had suf- 
ficed to spread the fame of it throughout Flo- 
rence, and especially through the various studios 
of painting. The young artists were vociferous 
in their inquiries of Da Vinci as to every 
detail concerning it, when the arrival of Gas- 
paro reduced the noisy throng to order. 

Leonardo drew forth his work without re- 
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garding Gasparo's kalf-obsequious manner to- 
wards bim^ but he had hardly commenced 
drawing before a young painter entered with a 
message from Yerocchio to the effect that he 
desired Da Vinci's presence in his own studio. 
Conscious that the rotella was the cause of this 
summons, our young artist obeyed with some 
slight trepidation, but he soon overcame it from 
the desbe to appear unembarrassed before his 
master. 

As he entered Yerocchio's studio, the painter 
was standing in a reverie before one of his own 
works ; there was a dissatisfied expression on his 
face as he turned abruptly upon hearing the 
door open. 

** Ah, I wish to say a few words to you. Da 
VincL So you have been painting, eh, before 
you have learned to know black from white, or 
blue from green ? Ah, well ; I have seen your 
picture, and am glad you have so much inven- 
tion. The colouring, too, was certainly original, 
if nothing else ; and, at all events, as you seem 
to want to dabble in colours, I wish you to be 
in that studio there," pointing to the next 
chamber, '^ that I may look after your vagaries 
myself." 
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The half-joking, half-serious tone Verocchio 
assumed, was a great contrast to his manner of 
the previous day at Filippo Kesi's, and proved 
to Leonardo how differently the Maestro spoke 
of him and to him ; this was, however, fast 
becoming a matter of indifference to the boy, 
and he prepared to retire without reply, when 
Verocchio continued : — 

" This must be the last public experiment of 
your brush, Da Vinci, while you are my 
scholar, you understand?" 

^^It is not by my wish. Signer," replied 
Leonardo, somewhat haughtily, " that any one 
has seen the rotella besides my father, who de- 
sired me to paint it ; but since he has chosen to 
part with it, I am anxious to paint some small 
thing for the Lady Cornelia de' Medici, in lieu 
of that which she cannot now receive from me." 

"The Lady Cornelia 1" repeated Verocchio, 
in a tone of half angry surprise, which he, how- 
ever, essayed partly to conceal ; *^ she is doubt- 
less ignorant of the position of student artists." 
Then softening his tone, he continued, ** How- 
ever, I will pass it over this once. Da Vinci, 
but shall rely upon your making no more 
attempts after this second one." 

T 2 
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"You may, Signor," answered Leonardo, 
pleased at the Maestro's concession, although he 
felt it was made to the name of the Medici ; 
and then saluting him, he retired to the ad- 
joining studia 

On finding himself in the midst of Veroo- » 
chio's advanced pupils, all of whom were ver^g 
upon manhood, and none of fewer years than 
eighteen, Leonardo for a moment felt pleasure 
at already taking his place among them; but 
this little vanity soon gave way before his true 
love of Art, and the eagerness vdth which he 
entered into his employment. In this studio 
there was no maestro besides Verocchio himself, 
and therefore, in this first day of Da Vinci's 
introduction, he saw more of his master than 
during his whole previous pupilage ; but except 
in the routine of instruction, there was very 
little communication between them, although 
Verocchio evidently showed more interest in 
the progress of Leonardo than in that of his 
older pupils; a circumstance which at first gained 
the boy no friends among his fellow artists. 
Their displeasure, however, soon gave way before 
bis modest, unassuming, but lofty bearing. 

When the hour of dispersion arrived, and 
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Ijeonardo Isdd aside his palette, he bethought 
himself of his neglected promise to Cornelia; 
so, trusting that by some means or other she 
might have become aware of the rotella's ex- 
istence, he decided upon presenting himself 
^ before her, to beg her acceptance of his second 
attempt. Accordingly, after a careful revisal 
of his dress (upon which Leonardo generally 
bestowed tolerable attention), he slowly pro- 
ceeded to the palace, revolving in his mind the 
various ideas to be developed in the projected 
painting. 



T 3 
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CHAR XL 

Leonardo found no difficulty in being ad- 
mitted to Cornelia's apartments, and when 
ushered into the antechamber, Donna Isabel 
herself went to announce the visitor to her 
mistress, while Donna Livia, her companion, 
entered into conversation with him. From her 
he would have wished to learn whether or not 
the rotella had been mentioned within the 
palace, but he gained nothing on this point, 
Donna Livia merely speaking of general 
matters, and in a short time Isabel returned ; 
there was a slight smile on her countenance as 
she motioned Da Vinci to follow her. 

Cornelia was in the same apartment as on 
the former occasion, but Donna Lucia was not 
with her, the youth Lorenzo being her only 
companion. She looked at Leonardo in a half- 
smiling, half-reproachful way, as he entered. 

"What, Da Vinci," said she, "is it thus 
you keep your promise, and to a lady ? Me- 
thinks there can hardly be good reasons for 
your forgetfulness !" 

" Madonna," replied Leonardo, with far more 
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embarrassment than was his wont, " you have 
indeed cause to be displeased with me, although 
it was by no fault of mine that yesterday I 
failed in obeying your honoured commands; 
but. Madonna, I was hasty in promising what 
it is proved I cannot perform. To my deep 
regret, my father, lady, had already parted with 
my unlucky picture when I would have brought 
it you ; and now, I can only offer a second one 
for your acceptance, which perhaps may be 
better worthy of its high destination." 

"But is it then impossible to regain the 
other?" inquired Cornelia; "would not your 
second painting be a fit exchange for the first 
one to the person who has it now ? I cannot so 
lightly give up my right to your work, Leo- 
nardo, which I had fancied already my own 
property." 

"Oh, lady," replied Da Vinci, "your name 
were enough, methinks, to bring you the choicest 
of all precious things, much more my poor 
picture; but I fear its present owner is rather 
eccentric, and the subject of the painting being 
so likewise, it is after his own heart, and he 
might prove unmannerly as to parting with it." 

As Leonardo finished speaking, the youth 
Lorenzo, who had been standing gazing out of 
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the window, turned quickly round. " What," 
said he, "would Filippo Resi say to that?" 

Leonardo, at these words, became suffused 
with crimson; and, although he would gladly 
haye cast his eyes on the ground, he felt obliged 
to face his confusion, in order, if possible, to 
ascertain whether Cornelia were aware of the 
fate of the rotella ; then, after a few moments, 
" Filippo Kesi, Signer," said he, " would under- 
stand me." 

Because, perhaps," rejoined Lorenzo, slyly, 

his is an eccentricity which gives way before 
a few hundred ducats or so." 

Leonardo began an embarrassed reply, in 
which however he was interrupted by Cornelia. 

" So, old Filippo Kesi purchased your pic- 
ture from your father?" said she, smiling; 
"that fact must have given at once a value 
to your work, Leonardo. Filippo Resi is held 
a keen connoisseur. I had not, in truth, ima- 
gined you to have already advanced so far, 
and we must see whether fair words will not 
prevail with Resi in my cause." 

While Cornelia had been speaking, Leonardo 
had remained with a blushing face, his eyes on 
the ground, and his thoughts confused. 
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*^ Signora," said he, with hesitation, *^ Sig- 
Dora, with your permission, I will go to Filippo 
Resi — and will propose — I mean I will tell 
him of your wish. It must be, at all events, 
an honour to him to comply with any one of 
yours, lady. I will go instantly, with your 
permission. Madonna ! " 

Lorenzo turned again from his musing atti- 
tude. " That will be lost trouble. Da Vinci," 
said he ; "Resi has parted with the picture." 

" Parted with it already ! " exclaimed Leo- 
nardo. 

"Yes, young Maestro," rejoined Lorenzo, 
while Cornelia, rising slowly, drew aside the 
hangings of a high screen, and exhibited to the 
astonished boy his famed rotella. 

"You see," said Cornelia, "your picture 
came hither before you. Filippo Resi parted 
with it, however, as a favour I am told." 

" Ah, Madonna," exclaimed Leonardo, after 
a moment's silence, " this monster was but to 
surprise my father; I would have painted a 
very different subject, could I have imagined to 
whom it would belong." 

" Nay, Leonardo," replied Cornelia, " what- 
ever had been the subject of your first picture* 
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dered from the right staircase, and must retrace 
his steps ; this he did, and soon found himself 
again near Cornelia's apartments, where he 
stopped to recall to mind how the page had 
conducted him on the previous occasion, 

A moment had not thus elapsed before he 
observed one of the adjacent doors open 
softly and slowly, as if pushed by some one 
behind who wished neither to be seen nor heard. 
Nobody, however, appeared; and the noise 
made by Leonardo unintentionally letting fall 
his cap, caused the door to be rapidly closed 
again. 

" Whoever this may be," thought Da Vinci, 
*^ need not be afraid of me, for all I want to 
know is the way out ; let me see if this window 
into the court-yard will show me by which 
corner I entered." 

He accordingly went a few paces to the 
window, but soon perceived it looked on to 
one of the smaller courts, and not the great 
quadrangle. No one was to be seen, and every 
thing was quiet save the trickling fountains 
below. Leonardo consequently moved on again, 
resolved to descend the first staircase he should 
find, when his attention was again attracted by 
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the opening of another door, and in the same 
noiseless and cautious manner as before ; it re- 
mained a few inches ajar for a minute or two, 
and perhaps the person might then have ven- 
tured forth, but at that instant the trampling 
of horses' feet in the courtyard announced some 
arrival at the palace, and the door was again 
rapidly closed. 

Da Vinci noW bethought him what could 
thus cause these sudden symptoms of fear on 
the part of any one in the apartments of the 
Medici; it was at least to be regarded as 
strange, and led to suspicion of the motives 
which could have brought there at all an in- 
dividual so unwilling to be seen ; in any case 
such a circumstance should be made known to 
Cornelia's attendants, and to do this Leonardo 
determined to wait a little where he was until 
one or other of them should return. He 
looked out into the court below, but there 
were only a few grooms leading away their 
masters' horses, which Da Vinci observed to 
be covered with foam and dust. 

He then returned to the door of the ante- 
chamber, and sat down upon a bench provided 
for the attendants in waiting. Ten minutes 

u 
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elapsed, and still the palace was completely 
silent. ** Cosmo is not yet dead/' thought Da 
Vinci, " or the great bell would have tolled ; at 
least Basilio, I recollect, said so one day when 
Sua Grandezza was reported to be ill. Ha I 
what is that again ? " 

Leonardo perceived a movement in a door at 
a little distance from the two others. It was 
evident that this ante-chamber was the only 
outlet from Cornelia's apartments, and that 
some one was an unwilling prisoner. Da Yinci 
neither moved nor breathed, hoping that no 
untoward noise might prevent his discovering 
who was thus timid if innocent. 

The huge door moved slowly on its hinges 
— there was a pause — nothing was to be 
heard; the door was pushed a little farther, 
and then, most slowly and cautiously, at a much 
lower level than that taken by Leonardo's eyes, 
there appeared a golden lock of hair, another, 
part of a small head, a comer of the appertain- 
ing forehead, a delicate eyebrow, and bright 
blue surely they were Angela's ! 

Leonardo could not at once believe it; but with 
his eyes fixed upon the charming countenance 
thus so unexpectedly thrust through the door- 
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way, he reflected back on his own face the sur- 
prise and incredulous expression depicted upon 
that of Angela. 

But this was not a state of things to last 
long. " Leone I Leone ! ! " exclaimed Angela, 
**is it possible ! " and, pushing open the door with 
a great effort, she sprang towards him with the 
n^ost overpowering delight. Leonardo, on his 
part, felt nothing less than that Angela had 
fallen from the skies, for that she could ever 
leaye the convent had not once entered his 
mind as possible. He embraced her uncon- 
sciously with more affection, if we could call it 
BO, than ever before, and it was not until several 
minutes had passed that either could speak 
about their unexpected meeting; then, upon 
Leonardo recounting the suspicions she had 
caused him by the mysterious opening and 
shutting of the doors, Angela, on her side 
explained how she had been left alone by the 
Lady Cornelia, and afterwards by the other 
two donne, and that out of sheer loneliness she 
had wished to peep out into the corridors and 
seek some amusement : then they both laughed 
at their mutual mistakes. 

Leonardo now asked how Angela had come 

F 2 
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there, — a question that Angehi was on the 
point of applying to Leonardo ; she could only 
tell him that the Lady Cornelia had two days 
before visited the conyent, and had sent for 
her and asked if she would like to come and 
see her, and that very morning Donna Lucia 
came and took her awaj, by permission of the 
Abbess, to pass the day with the Lady Cornelia. 

^^ And has the Signora ever spoken of me to 
you ? " asked Leonarda 

"Never!" answered Angela; "but now I 
know she is kind to you too, I will relate to 
her how we love one another, and then she 
will always tell me all she knows." 

Leonardo shook his head. "Ko, she will 
not, Angela I But never mind, do not speak 
of that ; let me hear about the convent, and — 
and — what is her name? — one of the sisters 
whom you love very mucL" 

" That must be Sister Madalena," replied 
Angela, "for I care for none but her; and I 
have talked to her of you, and every one — 
of Aunt Placida — and my father.*' 

"And what did Sister Madalena say?" in- 
quired Leonardo. 

Angela coloured a little : " Shall I repeat to 
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you what she has told me^ Leone ? She says I 
must obey my father in every thing ; and that 
people who act rightly are always happy. 
And Sister Madalena is so good and loving^ 
I have promised her to do all she says, and try 
to be like her." 

Leonardo listened to Angela with a dim 
feeling that she was repeating Cornelia's words. 
The short time she had been in the convent had 
added something to her apparent age; there was 
less childishness, but it had in no way lessened 
the beautiful guileless expression of counte- 
nance which had ever distinguished her ; and 
now that with this there shone the first glim- 
merings of a high and fixed principle of action, 
Da Vinci felt that he could no longer look down 
and smile upon the simplicity of his former 
playmate. 

But although these thoughts were pleasur- 
able, they led to a short silence, Leonardo 
merely gazing on Angela with eloquent affection, 
and she playfully pulling asunder his curly hair, 
as was her habit in days past. 

From this pause, however, they were sud- 
denly startled by the deep sound of the great 

bell of the Medici chapel. 
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'* Cosmo de' Medici is dead, then I " exclaimed 
Leonardo, as the ponderous sound fell heavily 
again upon the air, and in a few moments was 
responded to from the Campanile and the 
other belfries of Florence. 

" Who, Leone ? " asked Angela in a whis^ 
per, as she perhaps unconsciously crept some- 
what closer to her companion; ^^I heard 
Donna Livia say something of an old man 
dying." 

"It ia the Lady Cornelia's father-in-law,** 
replied Da Vinci : *' let us go to the window 
looking into the court ; I hear the clattering of 
the horses again ; perhaps there are messengers 
despatched." 

This supposition was true, and from the 
window they saw several horsemen, with badges 
of deep mourning, mount and depart ; some of 
these had iron countenances, not to be moved by 
either joy or sorrow, but others there were who 
disdained not to shed a tear for their good lord, 
Cosmo, who, as " father of his country," had 
been to them a parent. 

Are not they sad?" whispered Angela; 

that is perhaps because they have to make 
others so with the bad news they take." 
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They have good need to be sad on their 
own account too," replied Leonardo, "every 
soul in Florence — at least I have heard Basilio 
say 80." 

" Hush I did you not hear footsteps, Leone?" 
said Angela, "that way — oh, yesl there ia 
somebody coming." 

" I am only sorry, Angela, — because then I 
must, I suppose, leave you, and ask my way 
out,'' whispered Leonardo, listening to the 
evidently approaching sounds : " do not go ; re- 
main here, for I must not enter the apartments 
without leave." 

They returned to the bench accordingly 
together, and had scarcely done so before 
Cornelia's major domo and page appeared 
slowly preceding their mistress, who was ac- 
companied by Donna Lucia, Livia and Isabel, 
and bore on her countenance the deepest ex- 
pression of grief, though not testified by tears. 
Following their mistress were most of her at- 
tendants, but they dispersed on entering the 
corridor. 

Cornelia proceeded slowly, with her eyes 
fixed on the ground, in complete silence, till 
she approached Angela and Leonardo, when, 
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CHAP. XIL 

Cosmo de' Medici was indeed no more. Flo- 
rence had lost her great master, and the Floren- 
tines a loving parent. Great was the sorrow in 
the city upon the divulging of the fatal intel- 
ligence ; the tolling of the funeral bells foimd 
an echo in every heart, and there was no coun- 
tenance which bore not the impress of concern. 
The sad event, though not occurring unex- 
pectedly, was r^arded in a political point of 
view as of most serious import by numbers of 
the influential citizens. Cosmo had outlived 
his much-cherished son Giovanni, to whom he 
had confided the maxims of his wise and vi- 
gorous government ; and now that he himself 
had expired, the prospect was gloomy in the 
extreme. Pietro de' Medici, the second son of 
the illustrious old man, was already sinking 
under the effects of a disease which no art 
could cure, and his approaching fate showed 
Florence, with its intestine dissensions and 
external enemies, depending upon the young 
Lorenzo, or delivered up to faction and dis- 
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turbance. Had it been possible for the mys- 
terious veil of futurity to be withdrawn, how 
quickly would these fears have vanished I 
Florence would have beheld the glorious era 
which awaited her with the manhood of the 
youth Lorenzo. She had been enthroned upon 
the foundations of peace and justice by the 
illustrious Cosmo, and was to receive a golden 
crown of fame from the hands of his descendant 
Lorenzo the Magnificent. 



Time sped quickly in the studio and in the 
convent. 

Leonardo's talent began to excite the admi- 
ration and interest of all the masters in Florence, 
although no fresh essay had succeeded the paint- 
ing of the " rotella," Not only did Verocchio 
oppose his pupil's making any fresh attempt, 
but the boy himself had a strong wish to perfect, 
by diligent study, what he felt was still want- 
ing in him, and to continue an assiduous pupil 
in the Maestro's studio, before he tried his 
hand again on any picture of his own. He 
therefore gave himself up wholly to his art; 
late at night and early in the morning he 
was found at his post, and so continuously 
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did he sit at his work^ that BasUio began 
to fear for his favourite's health* But Leo- 
nardo laughed at his fears, and persisted in 
his unremitting study; perhaps he did so 
the more willingly that he had but this one 
interest to occupy him. The coolness be- 
tween him and his father remained the same; 
Pietro da Vinci, convinced, by the unexpected 
success of the *^rotella," of the rare talents pos- 
sessed by the young painter, had indeed given 
him formal permission to follow the career of an 
artist ; a concession which, had it been accom- 
panied by any adequate show of affection, 
would have warmed the boy's heart to his 
father; but the very fact that Leonardo's ta- 
lent was now undisputed, was in itself a suffi- 
cient reason for Pietro holding aloof from his 
son» Leonardo's mind was to him a sealed 
book, and now less than ever was the chord of 
sympathy to be found between them. 

Leonardo's home was, therefore, his little 
sanctum in Florence, where old Monica tended 
him as her second child, and dubbed him, in 
fact, her Benjamin. Her own son took little 
umbrage at this ; he it was whom Basilic once 
mentioned as being too good-natured for 
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any one to tell him the honest truth of his 
talent for planting ; bat, like the old Maestro, 
he was gifted with a keen appreciation of 
art, and he scarcely reverenced less than his 
mother, though in a different way, the youth 
whom chance had brought under their roofi 
Basilio's greatest pleasure now was to spend 
with Leonardo all the time the latter passed 
in his little room, and many an evening 
sped away in discussions on high questions of 
art, in which occasional bursts of boyish spirit 
were mingled with the mentor-like gravity 
which Basilic at times thought right to assume. 
And Angela! — Since the day Leonardo met 
her so accidentally in the Medici palace, he 
had never once been able to see her in spite of 
his many efforts to do so. A year had almost 
elapsed since their last meeting, and he had 
heard nothing of her ! not even from his pa- 
troness Cornelia de' Medici, who, although now 
not at Florence (for the Medici family were 
spending their period of mourning at Carreggi), 
sent him from time to time an affectionate 
greeting. Once, it is true, in his rambles 
round the convent walls, he met the Donna 
Lucia, who had been visiting her niece Mada- 

X 
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lena, and his anxiety and eagerness to know 
something of Angela emboldened lum so far as 
to address her. She answered him, however, 
shortly, and, as Leonardo afterwards thought,^ 
evasively, that Angela was no doubt in good 
health, as she seemed so well cared for, and, more- 
over, was in the hands of her niece Madalena^ 
To hear of her at all was some comfort, and 
Leonardo returned home that day with a lighter 
heart. But still he felt wholly separated from 
Angela, as if hundreds of miles divided them ; 
so many little things had happened in which she 
had no share, so many new subjects occupied 
him of which she had never heard, — all this 
tended to make him feel how far away she was 
from him; even Villa Verocchio was remem- 
bered only as having been the spot where he 
and the Maestro had met so angrily, and the 
scenes that had gone before seemed like a 
dreamy unreality. 

It was in a measure to fill up the dreary void 
which this feeling of loss occasioned, that Leo- 
nardo now strove to think wholly of his art. 
He gradually became intimate mth one of his 
fellow pupils, later so well known as Lorenzo 
di Credi. The latter, though far inferior in 
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talent to Da Yinci^ and only recently escaped 
from Gasparo's hands, felt no mean jealousy of 
his friend's success. Who could be jealous of 
Leonardo? With his modest and generous 
bearing, he was ever ready to assist his fellow 
pupils, and often contrived to give them the 
most valuable hints without wounding their 
susceptibility. Leonardo said this, — Leonardo 
did that, — had become current law throughout 
the studios, and it must be added that no one 
could wield more gracefully than Leonardo 
the sceptre thus delegated to him by common 
consent. If Yerocchio occasionally affected to 
undervalue Leonardo's efforts, it was clear to 
all close observers that the Maestro was far 
from holding him in light estimation ; and per- 
haps he was the only one who seemed to allow 
his pride in such a pupil to be lessened by his 
jealousy of the youth by whom he instinctively 
felt that he should ultimately be supplanted. 

In common with the more advanced pupils of 
Yerocchio, Leonardo was now frequently em- 
ployed upon the Maestro's works, though he sel- 
dom painted aught but the secondary portions 
of the picture, as Yerocchio was too jealous to 

aUow him to do more. He thus gained, however* 
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considerable mechaDical facility in handling the 
brushy and he began to be conscious that at any 
time he chose he could surpass his master. But 
this he was far from wishing to do, partly from a 
knowledge that his connection with the Maestro 
would at once be broken, and in such case he 
should feel more than ever separated from An- 
gela, with whom, by staying with her father, 
he seemed to maintain a certain link; partly 
also because habit made him cling to the life of 
the studio, and to the familiar faces of his fellow 
pupils. He was still very young to dedde on 
any fixed future plan, and thus days and weeks 
passed away without doing more thanr ripening 
the precocious genius of the boy painter. 

It was about this time that one Sunday even- 
ing, as Leonardo, in company with old Basilic, 
and his friend Lorenzo di Credi, was passing a 
church in the Florentine suburb, a large paper, 
posted up on its principal door, attracted their 
attention. Notices of coming fStes were usually 
published in this manner, and Lorenzo, leaving 
his companions to pursue their way, moved 
aside to read it. He had scarcely looked upon 
it, however, before he called after Leonardo, who 
was slowly walking on with Basilic. " Amico,'* 
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he cried ; " come back^ here is a grand fSte to be 
held in the church of Santa Rosa del Monte; 
surely^" he added> as Leonardo hastily joined 
him, " that is the church of the very convent 
where you told me the Maestro's daughter was 
living? see— a grand mass will be celebrated 
on the occasion of the festival of the holy and 
blessed Santa Kosa del Monte in the church 
dedicated to her venerated name ; Monsignore 
the Archbishop will pronounce the benediction, 
a collection will be made for the poor, &c. fcc." 

Leonardo devoured the notice with his eyes, 
and on Basilio's coming up to learn the cause 
of delay, he exclaimed, " Oh, Maestro ! think 
how delightful I the church will be open this 
day week, and I shall be able to see her !" 

*^ See whom ? what church ? what mean 
you?" returned Basilic. 

" I shall see Angela, Maestro 1 my dear An- 
gela, you know, the ragazza Verocchio, whom I 
love so well ; she is in the convent of Santa 
E.osa del Monte, and there is to be a grand 
festival in the church of the convent next Sun- 
day. And the church will be of course open 
to every one, and I can go in too, and I shall 

X 3 
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see her I" and Leonardo hn^ed his old friend 
for joy. 

** Ah^ tme," rejoined Basilio; '' Santa Boea 
del Monte is the convent where Yerocchio has 
so often been of late. Whenever he has re- 
tamed from thence, he has had a doad upon 
his brow : yon say his daughter is dwelling 
there; is she ill, perchance?" 

''Ill, Maestro! ill?" breathlessly exclaimed 
Leonardo ; '' do you say she is ill ?" 

Basilio seemed to regret what he had said. 
^ Via figliuolo," he added, '' I said not indeed 
the rafi^azza was ill ; it was a mere thought that 
cametto my mind on seeing the ]L»to>'s 
altered countenance." 

"Angela ill?" repeated Leonardo, as if the 
idea clung to him ; '' is it possible she should 
be ill, and I not know of it ? No I the Maestro 
is not so cruel, after all; it cannot be that he 
would conceal it from mel" And the boy 
turned deadly pale. 

Basilio had often been witness of much passion- 
ate ebullition of feeling in Da Vinci, but he was 
frightened and sorry to see him thus agitated ; 
so placing his hand affectionately on his favour- 
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ite'a shoulder; " Cospetto, figliuoccio I" he said, 
*^ think you if the Maestro's daughter were sick 
I should not have heard somewhat of the 
matter? and should I hold the truth back from 
you, knowing your affection for the ragazza ? 
Take my word for it, Leonardo, the Maestro's 
long face was doubtless caused by some very 
different subject, and I truly was a fool to scare 
you with an imaginary evil." 

Basilic delivered those words with an accent 
of truth which failed not to produce its effect ; 
and Leonardo, cheered by them, felt his anxiety 
diminish. Still the idea of Angela's illness 
seemed to linger on his mind; he had never 
before contemplated the possibility of her being 
m ! He besought Basilic to find out whether 
indeed Verocchio's daughter were well, and the 
old Maestro promised to obtain the desired in- 
formation. 

The friends walked home silently that even- 
ing, but it was agreed before they parted that 
they should together go to the church of Santa 
Bosa del Monte on the following Sunday. 

Verocchio was absent from Florence during 
the succeeding days, and Basilic was thus un- 
able to fulfil his promise of inquiring after An- 
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gela from her father. Some vague reports^ it is 
true, reached his ears of her soon leaving Flo- 
rence, bat these he thought not fit to confide to 
Leonardo, partly because of their doubtful na- 
ture, partly also because he feared thereby to ex- 
cite his pupil's anxiety. Moreover it was needless, 
he said to himself, to alarm Leonardo uselessly^ 
— he would probably be able to judge for him- 
self on the approaching festival ; as, if Angela 
were well, she would certainly be visible ; and 
if not, it would then be time enough to seek for 
further information. 

The sun rose brilliantly on the fresh spring 
morning that ushered in the fSte-day of Santa 
Kosa. Leonardo was up as soon, unable to 
rest for the excitement he felt at the approach- 
ing event. An event it indeed appeared to 
him; he almost invested it with a certain so- 
lemnity, such magnitude did it assume in the 
course of his every-day life. The very doubt 
that haunted him as to Angela's appearance 
among her companions, added to the restless 
state of his feelings ; then again, would she be 
much changed? would she be sure to know 
him? a year to the youthful seems so 
long! Old Monica, and even Basilic, had 
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marked of late his rapid growth, and com- 
mented upon his less boyish mien ; but Angela 
eurely would recognise him ! These and other 
reflections followed one another in Leonardo's 
mind^ as he dressed himself with even more 
than usual care^ and then descended to the 
room where he took his morning's meal with 
his hostess and her son. Monica marvelled and 
fretted when she saw her Sunday breakfast so 
disregarded, but on hearing of the proposed visit 
to Santa Bosa, and of the solemn ceremony 
that was to take place there, she imputed the 
voluntary fast to its right motive, and was in- 
dulgent to the youthful excitement of her 
favourite. At length Lorenzo appeared, and 
the boys crossed the narrow street to Basilio's 
lodging. 

There Leonardo's patience was sorely tested, 
for he found Basilio's toilet but little advanced, 
and a violent scene being enacted between him 
and his landlady, a regular termagant, whose 
clattering tongue made itself heard from the 
top of the house to the bottom, shrill and 
piercing, high above all the bells of the neigh- 
bouring belfries, then tolling for the morning's 
mass. 
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Basilio's termagant hostess was often a 
subject of merriment in the studios, and his 
pupils always decided that a skirmish had 
taken place between the Maestro and the dame 
whenever the former appeared with a longer 
face than usual. It remained a mystery to 
every one how he could stay with such a shrew 
a day longer than he could help ; and, in truth. 
Basilic led no enviable life in his so-called 
home. But his was an indolent character as 
regards the every-day cares of life, and he thus 
easily fell under the dictation of a matter-of-£skCt 
mind, which, to a certain degree, spared him 
the trouble he most disliked, that of having to 
think of such futile housekeeping concerns, as 
he termed them. The result was, that his 
hostess gradually assumed the entire direction 
of his domestic affairs, and thought him a goodly 
prize to pluck; and when Basilic was occa- 
sionally conscious of the ill fare she provided 
for him, or the bad state of his scanty 
wardrobe, his hesitating remarks were im-i* 
mediately drowned in a deluge of recrimi- 
nating words, the principal and usual text of 
which was, that the Maestro had much better 
look after his things himself, as then he would 
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have nobody to find fault with. This kind of 
argument generally silenced poor Basilio at 
once^ as he felt but too keenly his own dis- 
like and incapacity to follow such suggestions. 
On the present occasion he had found some 
diflSculty in obtaining from the worthy dame 
the garments he usually donned on high-days 
and festivals ; these were something the worse 
for wear, and his hostess impatiently awaited 
the day when, with due clipping and trimming, 
they would fall to the lot of her darling bam- 
bino. She therefore grudged the use that 
Basilio still made of them, and her ill will 
vented itself in the above-mentioned manner. 
Of course the poor Maestro became more and 
more disarmed in each successive encounter, 
and he now usually endured the storm in silence 
and meek resignation. 

At length Basilio was able to accompany his 
young friends down stairs, and they wended 
their way through the crowded streets towards 
the convent of Santa Bosa del Monte. On 
turning the comer of a street leading to it, they 
were obliged to move out of the way of some 
covered chairs, borne by serving-men in livery, 
who to all j^pearance were returning from the 
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church. Leonardo could not restrain an excla« 
mation of joy when he recognised among the 
chairs one generally used by Cornelia de' Medici ; 
she would then be present at the ceremony! 
and his heart beat high with the hope of again 
meeting his beautiful patroness. With this 
pleasing thought he aided Basilio in threading 
his way through the rapidly increasing crowd, 
and at last the three friends found themselves 
within the brilliantly decorated church of Sanfa 
Rosa, which already was thronged by a vast 
multitude of persons, brought thither both from 
devotion and curiosity. 

The edifice was singularly handsome, and of 
modem date ; its high altar blazed with light 
from innumerable waxen tapers, and was 
adorned with the freshest flowers of the season. 
The chapel, dedicated more peculiarly to the 
sainted patroness of the convent, was an object 
of great attraction to the crowd ; it was gor- 
geously prepared for the occasion, and contained, 
moreover, a beautiful representation of the 
saint in marble, from the chisel of Veroc- 
chio; while a painting on the wall behind, 
from the hand of the same noted artist, illus- 
trating an event in the venerated virgin's life. 
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sufficiently attested, if proof were needed, his 
inferiority as a painter. 

Lieonardo, however, had no time to admire 
the works of art the church contained, if, in- 
deed, he gave them a thought ; and he and his 
friends deemed themselves fortunate in securing 
places in one of the side aisles, where they soon 
found themselves blocked up by the increasing 
crowd. Da Vinci vainly looked round the 
church in the hope of seeing a well-known face ; 
a sea of heads alone was visible, and such a 
dense mass congregated round the principal 
altar and choir, that Leonardo despaired of be- 
holding Cornelia de' Medici, even were she 
present. But, on raising his eyes, a new hope 
struck him : immediately opposite to where the 
friends had places, was a raised and screened 
gallery, behind which, as Leonardo rightly 
concluded, were the seats of the nuns ; and on 
each side of this was a kind of open tribune, as 
yet unoccupied. 

Leonardo remained with his eyes fixed on 
the gallery, and heeded not his companions' 
remarks on the scene around them. As the 
clock struck the hour appointed for the com- 
mencement of the ceremohy, the crowd lapsed 
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into a respectful silence, and a certain rustling 
was thereby rendered audible behind the screen 
of the gallery ; betokening, doubtless, the en- 
trance of the nuns. ' A moment afterwards, 
Leonardo's excitement was raised to the highest 
pitch by the appearance, at a door opening on 
one of the adjoining tribunes, of a cluster of 
young girls, dressed entirely in white, with long 
white veils concealing their countenances, and 
led by a lay sister of the order. They ad- 
vanced singly in turn to the front of the tri- 
bune, where, after making an obeisance towards 
the altar, they seated themselves, without, 
however, raising their veils. The corresponding 
gallery remained vacant until some time later, 
when it gradually became tenanted by ladies, 
probably belonging to the merchant aristocracy 
of Florence, whose position or influence had 
secured them seats away from the contact of 
the crowd below. One glance sufficed to show 
Leonardo that Cornelia was not among them, 
and he therefore directed his gaze exclusively 
to the other, and to him more interesting, 
tribune. 

The mass at length commenced, the arch- 
bishop being seated near the high altar, and 
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the service was conducted with all the pomp of 
which such an occasion admitted. The silvery 
voices of the nuns added their thrilling effect to 
the imposing ceremony; they were heard to 
peculiar advantage in the lofty building of 
Santa Eosa, and even Leonardo's attention was 
for awhile diverted from the one engrossing 
object. It was again, however, speedily drawn 
to it by a slight commotion in the tribune. 
This was caused by the sudden faintness ap- 
parently of one of the younger girls, whose 
companions quickly threw back her white 
muslin veil, disclosing a countenance of angelic 
beauty, but now overspread with a death-like 
pallor. Basilic at the same moment was 
startled by a cry beside him, and Leonardo 
dashed into the crowd, and was soon out of 
sight. Lorenzo di Credi, whose eyes had fol- 
lowed those of Da Vinci, and had observed the 
disturbance in the gallery, turned his gaze once 
more in that direction, and perceived that the 
young girl was being supported by some of her 
older companions, who were about to lead her 
away. That Angela it was whom he now saw 
for the first time, and in this painful condition, 
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therefore, plunged headlong into the crowd 
that intervened between him and the base of 
the gallery where she was seated, bat was un- 
able to force his way beyond the centre of the 
church, where he was stopped by a still denser 
body of devotees. Finding it impossible either 
to make a step in advance or a retrograde 
movement, he raised his eyes to see whether 
Angela were still there. It was then that he 
met her joyful and bewildered look of recog- 
nition, which was so soon followed by a fit of 
insensibility. Leonardo unconsciously stretched 
forth his arms towards her, and her name es- 
caped his lips. Only some moments afterwards 
did the wondering gaze of the bystanders re- 
mind him where he was, and recall him to his 
senses. The remainder of the ceremony passed 
unheeded; Da Vinci could think but of the 
pallid and suffering countenance of his che- 
rished playmate, and of the glance of affection 
she had given him. 

He was roused from this sort of stupor by 
the crowds about him preparing to move away 
at the conclusion of the service. Leonardo 
allowed himself, for a time, to be borne along 
with the stream. The church was evacuated 
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but slowly, more especially as a collection was 
being made at the doors for a charitable pur- 
pose. On the present, as on many similar oc- 
casions, the bag at the several entrances was 
held by some of the principal ladies of Florence, 
and there were few members of the motley 
assemblage that was leaving the church who 
failed to drop their tribute, sometimes a costly 
ring or jewel, sometimes the smallest coin of 
the republic, into the bag which a fair hand 
extended towards them. 

To escape from the dense mass that was 
pressing onwards to the great door of the church, 
Leonardo turned aside to effect his exit, if pos- 
sible, by one of the less-frequented entrances. 
A lady was seated there also to receive the 
offerings of the charitable, and, within the long 
black veil which almost entirely enveloped her 
person. Da Vinci scarcely recognised at first 
Cornelia de' Medici. When he had fully as- 
sured himself it was really she, he allowed most 
of the crowd to pass him before he stepped 
forward to drop his mite into Cornelia's bag. 
She gave him a smile of recognition as he came 
up to her, and said in a low tone, " Wait for 
me outside the church ; I have to speak with 
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you.'' Da Vioci, according to her wish^ re- 
mained on the steps of the door until Cornelia's 
chair was summoned by one of her pages> but 
she herself came forth a few minutes later, from 
the convent gate, and beckoned to Leonardo to 
approach. 

^^ It is some time, Leonardo," she said to 
him with much kindness of manner, '^ since we 
have met ; but I grieve you should have been 
present in the church to-day." 

" Oh, Madonna ! " impetuously interrupted 
Leonardo ; " you seem to have but just left 
the convent; do you know aught of Angela, 
— of the Maestro's daughter, I mean; is she 
better? forgive me, lady," he added, as he re- 
membered the scene of his last parting with 
Angela; "forgive me, but you know how I 
love herl" 

** Angela was better when I left her," re- 
turned Cornelia, " and if care and affection 
can restore her to health, she will soon recover; 
she would not have been allowed to appear in 
the church to-day, but that she seemed so well 
and wished so greatly to be present. It is 
thought the life of the convent, being so di£- 
ferent from that she formerly led, has been hurt- 
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ful to her, and she is to be removed in a few 

days to her father's villa at F , where it is 

hoped the fresher air may restore the roses to 
her cheeks." 

** Is she, then, really ill, Madonna?" mur- 
mured Leonardo, on whose heart Cornelia's 
words fell as a heavy weight, and who recalled 
to mind old Veronica's forebodings as to the 
effect of convent life on Angela ; ** do you think 
her seriously ill? but she will surely get well, 
when once away from this convent prison, when 
once again in her own gardens and bosquets." 
Then, fancying he saw no encouragement in 
Cornelia's expressive countenance, he quickly 
added, " You do not mean, lady, that she will 
die?" 

** Leonardo," said Cornelia, gravely but 
gently, " Angela's life is in higher hands than 
those about her; God alone knows whether 
she will regain the strength which has departed 
from her; she is very young, and she may 
rally ; she does not suffer, and complains only 
of increasing weakness. Had she shown, indeed, 
any particular symptom of illness, she would 
have been long since removed from Santa Rosa, 
but her lack of strength was deemed the result 
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of her rapid growth, — as, to a certain degree, 
doubtless, is the case. The Maestro Andrea, 
however, now appears fuDy aKve to his daugh- 
ter's condition, and is anxious to remove her as 
soon as possible.'^ 

Large tears welled in Da Vinci's eyes as he 
listened to Cornelia, and he felt hid voice 
choked, so that he could utter no word of com- 
ment or reply. He hastily brushed away the 
heavy drops that threatened to course down 
his colourless cheek, and at length, with an 
effort, he said ; ^^ And I, Madonna, shall I not 
see her ? think you Verocchio will now oppose 
our meeting?" 

" I shall be able to give you news of his 
daughter, you know, Leonardo," rejoined Cor^ 
nelia, without appearing to heed his inquiry ; 
*^ Carreggi is not far from F— , and I shall 
not forget to ask after your young playmate." 

"Oh, lady!" exclaimed Leonardo, **you 
are always gracious, always kind ; what have I 
not to thank you for!" added he, kissing her 
proffered hand. 

" Let me hear as good accounts of you, Da 
Vinci, as I have heard of late ; occupy yourself 
as diligently as heretofore ; and on my part I 
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have no fear but that I shall be able to send 
you a favourable report of Angela." And Cor- 
nelia smiled an adieu to Leonardo, and entered 
the chair which had been brought up to the 
gate. It was soon borne away, followed by her 
pages ; and Leonardo slowly wended his way 
home, where he found Basilio and Lorenzo 
awaiting his return. 
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CHAR XIII. 

Cornelia de' Medici's words of consolation 
were not doomed to be realised; Angela, the 

fair flower of F , was fast fading away, 

despite the efforts of the skilful leech, whom 
Verocchio, in despair, had summoned to the 
villa. For thither had Angela prayed to be 
removed : once more to breathe the pure 
mountain air, seemed her great desire; once 
more to visit the cherished haunts of by-gone 
days, when she and her darling playmate had 
wandered forth to spend in concert so many 
delightful hours. If she could not see him at 
Florence, at Villa Verocchio at least she would 
find so much that was associated with him; 
she cared not for the scolding visage of Aunt 
Placida, for had she not now her sweet friend 
and comforter, Madalena ? To the latter, An- 
gela clung with such affection, that Cornelia's 
influence was exercised in causing the strict 
rules of the convent to be departed from, and 
procuring leave for the nun to accompany the 
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young girl to her home, in the so-called quality 
of nurse. 

This unlooked-for concession, and the change 
from conventual seclusion to the purer air of 
F , worked wonders in Angela's appear- 
ance during the first few days of her return to 
the villa, and Yerocchio, who now paid daily 
visits, if possible, to his daughter, began to 
think he had been needlessly alarmed. But 
after the lapse of a fortnight, the colour again 
forsook Angela's fair cheek, and she once more 
began to droop. She lost strength so gradu- 
ally, however, that it was only when her con- 
stant companion, Madalena, compared her 
actual state with that of a few weeks back, 
that she marked the inroads of decay. The 
physician, when he again saw her, was struck 
with her altered mien, and commimicated with 
caution his fears to the painter. But his cau- 
tiousness was thrown away. Verocchio once 
having seen her revive, could not believe that he 
should lose Angela ; her, for whom his ambition 
had painted such golden dreams ; her, whb he 
had hoped would so soon have filled her mother's 
place beside him, and whom he had seen 
blooming but so lately. 
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Angela, meanwhile, felt herself declining, 
and she noticed the looks of concern and anxiety 
which were often depicted on the countenances 
of those about her, when they thought not that 
she marked them. Old Veronica, who was 
obliged to swallow her tears when in her darl- 
ing's presence, gave full vent to her grief and 
anger when beyond her hearing. ** Had she 
not always said, if only she had been believed, 
that taking that sweet child to the convent 
prison in Florence, was nothing less than kill- 
ing her? Did they really think a mountain 
flower could live amid the dust and gloom of a 
great city? What was wanting to the child 
that she must be taken away from the goodly 
air that had nurtured her, from those who had 
seen her born and brought up, and who knew 
all her ways so well ? Was she not the love 
liest rose the sun ever shone upon when she 
left the villa, and what had they brought her 
back ? — a lily ; ay, and a broken one too ! " 

These lamentations found an echo in all the 
members of the household. Donna Placida ex- 
cepted, who viewed the whole matter as a disa- 
greeable, perplexing case, which involved much 
trouble she could wish to have been spared, and 
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who persuaded herself the child would, after a 
while, rally and recover. She did much indeed 
towards keeping up Verocchio's hopes, and de- 
ceiving him as to the real state of Angela. To 
the latter, however, she evinced no irritability of 
temper, as besides that she came but little in 
contact with her, Madalena wholly officiating 
as nurse, she stood in a certain awe of the nun, 
and unconsciously desired to appear to advan- 
tage before her. 

Veronica had spoken the truth ; Angela was 
truly to all appearance a broken lily. Wasted 
was her form, which had become tall and slight ; 
and the sweet cherub contour which had so 
adorned her was gone — for ever gone. Still, 
In the midst of the decay, there was something 
that attracted forcibly. The laughing bright 
blue eye was changed and sunken, but its ex- 
pression now was full of mournful intensity ; at 
times it sparkled with unnatural lustre, at others 
the dark fringed eyelid drooped heavily over it, 
imparting a dreamy expression to the face. 
Angela's greatest pleasure was to be taken to 
the bosquet of the fountain ; thither, on all 
days when well enough, was she carried, and 
there did she often repeat to the friendly ear of 
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Madalena, the many pranks and follies she and 
Leonardo had indulged in formerly. 

But not only had time wrought a change in 
Angela's appearance^ her mind was developed 
in proportion ; and the weak state of her health 
during the preceding half year, had cast a pre- 
mature seriousness over her, that perhaps she 
would never otherwise have displayed. She 
was now often sunk in deep, though apparently 
not unpleasant thought; for when Madalena 
occasionally roused her from her reverie, and 
inquired the subject of her dreams^ Angela 
would reply that she had been thinking on many 
things which never struck her previously ; every- 
body, everything appeared to her in a new light, 
and she had, as it were, to arrange all things 
afresh in her own mind. Herself especially 
she viewed so differently. How, indeed, could 
she now feel the same as in the days when she 
roamed so joyously about that very garden ? All 
was so changed, and she most of all. K only 
she had time to become another Madalena I 
And Madalena would gently explain these feel- 
ings to Angela, and without gloomily depress- 
ing them, raise her thoughts to high and beauti- 
ful subjects, and the young girl's mind and heart 
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followed instinctively the bent that was given 
them, and she often fell asleep on Madalena's 
shoulder with a smile of heavenly bUss upon her 
countenance, 

Leonardo, meanwhile, who was now occupied 
on some of the Maestro's pictures, sought to 
while away his sadness by incessant work. He 
daily studied Verocchio's features to read in 
them, if possible, the state of Angela ; and ac- 
cording to their expression did his hopes rise or 
falL The painter had received an order for a 
large picture representing the *^ Baptism of our 
Lord ; " it was an important work, but Andrea's 
time being more than ordinarily taken up by his 
constant visits to the villa, he deputed two 
or three of his pupils to paint a portion of it. 
Leonardo was one of those selected, and at any 
other time Da Vinci would have been engrossed 
by this new object presented to his emulation ; 
but it now afforded him little pleasure, and the 
excitement it would have produced was lost in 
his anxiety for Angela. 

One morning, as yet the sole occupant 
of the studio, he was preparing to begin his 
portion of the painting, when he was startled 
by the entrance of Verocchio at that unusually 
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early honr. Nor was the boy less disturbed 
when he looked into the Maestro's conntenanoe. 
Verocchio's face wore a haggard desperate ex* 
pression, which Da Vinci had never before seen 
upon it ; large drops hung upon his brow^ and 
the disordered and dusty state of his dress be- 
trayed the haste with which he had ridden in 
from the villa. Leonardo unconsciously started 
firom his seat ; his fear of offending the Maestro 
was forgotten in his fears for Angela. '< She 
is worse!'* he exclaimed aloud, interrogating 
Verocchio's eye. 

'^ She is dying," ejaculated the pwiter, as he 
fell heavily on a seat, and buried his hce in his 
hands. He raised it suddenly, however, on 
hearing the door open. ^* Da Vind, come bade," 
he cried ; for Leonardo, after remaining for a 
moment stunned and apparently rooted to the 
ground, had afterwards rushed towards the 
door, and was leaving the room when Andrea's 
voice recalled him. ^^Come back," repeated 
the painter, in a more gentle tone than he 
had ever used to his pupiL '* I came hither 
thus early that I might find you; f<Hr, m com- 
pliance with Angela's request, I promised she 
should see you some time tonlay. You wiH not 
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disappoint her, Leonardo^ will you? — nor me 
either," added Yerocchio, stretching forth a hand 
to Da Vinci, who, softened by the Maestro's 
manner and words, pressed it warmly as he re- 
plied, '^Maestro, is there then no hope?" but 
Yerocchio made no reply. His whole frame 
shook with agitation, and, after the lapse of an 
instant, he waved his hand for Leonardo to de- 
part. The latter waited not a second bidding, 
but hurrying from the studio, was met by the 
Maestro's servant, who told him one of Yeroc- 
chio's horses waited below to convey him to 

F . 

It was as Yerocchio had stated. When he 
arrived the previous evening at the villa, he 
was met first by Placida, who told him that 
Angela had fallen into a long fainting fit from 
which she was just recovering ; and on proceed- 
ing to his daughter's room, Madalena came 
forth to meet him, and acquaint him with her 
renewed fears. Angela, she said, was greatly 
weakened, and was rapidly sinking, she could 
not but think, and the presence of the physician 
was much to be wished. However gently and 
cautiously Madalena made this communication, 
it yet so overcame the strong nature of Yaroc- 
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chio; that he was incapable of thought and 
action for some time. When somewhat calmer^ 
he sent off a despatch to Florence for advice 
and assistance, and after striving, but vainly, to 
compose himself, he once more bent his steps to 
Angela's apartment. 

This was a room which the painter's wife had 
formerly occupied, and which, from its large and 
airy dimensions, had been allotted to Ajigela 
since her return from Florence. It commanded 
the lovely view of the Val d' Amo, now brilliant 
with the renewed beauties of spring ; and An- 
gela's couch had been drawn towards an open 
window, upon whose framework of vine leaves 
played the rays of the setting sun. A faint 
breeze occasionally stirred the surrounding foli- 
age, and found its way into the apartment 
Angela lay stretched upon her couch, inhaling 
with avidity the balmy air which from time to 
time blew aside her golden locks. Was this 
indeed the same Angela we knew two seasons 
ago so merry, so fresh, herself the counterpart 
of Spring, now reclining on the bed of sickness? 
Her soft, melancholy gaze wandered from the 
landscape before her to the gentle face of Ma- 
dalena, who sat near her pillow, and assisted 
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her occasionally to change her porition. An- 
gela had recovered from the long fainting fit, or 
stupor, but was left excessively weak and shaken. 
She lay quite still ; at times closing her eyes, 
though Madalena saw she was not asleep. 

^^Madalena," at length she whispered, ''is 
my father coming — is he yet come ? I wish to 
see him so very much," she added quickly, and 
she lifted her eyes anxiously to Madalena. 

** Yes, carissima, you will see him soon,*' re- 
turned Madalena, bending down gently to kiss 
Angela's pale forehead. '' I think I hear him 
already in the adjoining chamber." And Ma- 
dalena made a movement as if about to rise. 

"Stay with me, do not move, do not §o 
away," hastily exclaimed Angela, upon whose 
cheek a crimson spot now flushed. '' I want to 
speak to my father, but you must be here ; I 
fear to be alone with him, and perhaps I shall 
not be able to say all I wish to say, and you 
must then speak for me you know ;" and Angela 
cast an imploring glance at her friend. 

Madalena was whispering some soothing 
words of encouragement to her charge, when 
Verocchio entered. He had not recovered from 
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the shock of the preceding scene, and though he 
strove to master his emotion in his daughter's 
presence, still as he went up to her, and took 
her thin transparent hand in his, and saw the 
l^ble characters that were written in her face, 
the strong man was overcome ; he knelt beside 
the couch of his child, and pressing her hand to 
his lips, heavy scalding drops fell upon it. A 
corresponding thrill of emotion passed through 
Angela, and her bosom for the first time 
yearned towards her father. She withdrew the 
hand he had taken, and raising it with effort, 
slowly passed it round his neck, murmuring, 
"My father, is it possible you love me?" then 
sinking back, she closed her eyes, so that she 
saw not the cutting effect of those few words 
upon Andrea. A crowd of conflicting thoughts 
rushed throusch Verocchio's brain, the last and 
painful impression being branded on his mind, 
that it was only on her deathbed that his child 
understood him. Remorse, unavailing regrets 
took hold of him, and he remained plunged in 
profound reverie. He was roused by the voice 
of Angela. 

^* Father," she said, "I am very weak, I 
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cannot say to you all I have upon my heart ; 

but " and Angela looked anxiously and 

timidly at Verocchio. 

*^But what, my darling child?" said the 
painter, bending tenderly over his daughter. 
** What is it you would say to me ? Speak 
without fear, and tell me if you have any wish 
to gratify." 

*' Father," again began Angela, falteringly, 
*^ I feel much weaker. I think I cannot 
gain strength again, and perhaps I shall even 
die! I am not afraid of dying, father, it 
is not that I would say. Is not my mother in 
heaven? Will she not welcome her child? 
But I wished to ask you, father, as I now 
know for certain there is no' hope of my re- 
covery (for I yesterday overheard Veronica say 
so), I wished to ask you if I might once 
more see Leone. Da Vinci, you know,father ? " 
And after getting out these words she turned 
so pale, that Madalena hastened to procure 
some reviving essence; for she feared lest 
Angela's strength should be overtaxed in this 
interview. But Verocchio's words in reply, 
together with his altered manner, did more to 
restore Angela than any other remedy. 



''Ai^di, Kj cfaiU,' ke nd, 'beaoidb- 
qmeted ; joa daH Ime joor wiik. Yoa diall 
eee Da Yinci to-mocxw; I w31 lide into 
Fkraioe enfy in the iiwifnin^ and nequunt 
Leooavdo with jour desre. MednnlcB^* Andres 
eoQtinned with m fofced aniley ^^ he will not re- 
6ut j€fai bidding* 

** (N19 fMidre !* muimmed Angela, O fc icom e 
widi jqjfid emotion, ''howl lofe 70a now!* 
and she stzore to cany her bther^s hand to her 
lipe^ but the painter prevoited her; and hastily^ 
but gently, embncii^ his danghtfr, he honied 
firom the s^MDtment, nnaUe any longer to con- 
trol theTJcJenceof hiafedii^a. 

" Madalpna,'* whi^eied Angeh^ ''I shall £e 
so happy now !" 



The heat of the mid-day son was disregarded 
by Leonardo, as he approadied Yerocchio's 
abode. When he came near the Yilla, it was 
with doubt smd fear that he scanned the windows 
of its front, as if by their appearance he might 
judge of what was pasring within. Yeronica, 
however, soon espied him, and came quickly 
forth to meet him. She forestalled his eager 
inquiries reqpecting Angela by telling him that 
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she was at that moment asleep^ and must not 
(the physician himself had declared) be dis- 
turbed on any consideration whatever. 

**But," added Veronica, on noticing the 
disappointment depicted on Leonardo's coun- 
tenance, *Hhe sweet child is seldom able to 
slumber for long together, and you will see her 
when she wakes. In the mean time come in, 
figlio mio, for you look weary." 

Leonardo mechanically followed Veronica 
into the house, but a glass of cooling drink was 
all he would accept from her by way of refresh- 
ment. Veronica's eyes were red with weeping, 
and when she began to speak of Angela, of her 
illness, and approaching death, the good old 
woman sobbed anew ; while Leonardo, who felt 
his heart was breaking with this his first great 
grief, rushed away from her, and avoiding 
all contact with Donna Placida, strayed into 
the garden, and wandered to the favourite 
bosquet. 

There, throwing himself on the ground, he 
gave himself up to all the anguish of that hour, 
and recapitulated in thought the several events 
that had occurred since he and Angela were 
separated. One great incitement to future ex- 
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ertion seemed lost. What cared he now for 
success or praise ? Angela would not be there 
to share his pleasure ! Who would again love 
him as she had loved him, and know his 
thoughts as well as she did ? * Leonardo mused 
in bitterness of heart ; the future seemed to offer 
him no point of interest; he had lost the in- 
centive of affection, and the powerful incentive 
of ambition was as yet not sufficiently deve- 
loped within him. Still, in spite of all this, he 
did not fully realise to himself the actual state 
of Angela ; and a feeling constantly came over 
him that it was all a dream, that it could not 
indeed be so, that it was impossible he could 
thus lose the only being in the world to whom 
he clung. This frame of mind prevailed even 
when he was following Veronica to Angela's 
sick room ; he could not bring himself to be- 
lieve he was going to see her on her deathbed. 
Angela had awoke some three hours after 
Leonardo's arrival, and Madalena was glad to 
find that sleep had refreshed her, for she feared 
for her sick charge the excitement of the ap- 
proaching meeting. Angela's first question 
was, " Is he come ?" and on her being answered 
in the affirmative, she entreated impatiently 
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that she might be allowed to see him. Veronica 
therefore immediately sought Leonardo, and 
brought him to Angela's room. 

Angela's eyes remained fixed on the door 
where Leonardo was to enter, and she became 
flushed and pale by turns as she heard the ap- 
proaching footsteps. But an expression of un- 
mingled delight stole over her countenance 
when Da Vinci indeed appeared ; she strove to 
stretch out her arms towards him, and to utter 
his name, but her strength failed, her arms 
dropped, and she could only smile and look a 
welcome. Leonardo, who was disposed to hang 
back on entering the apartment, no sooner saw 
Angela's movement than he flew to her side, 
and received her head on his shoulder, as she 
sank back exhausted. 

** Angela, my darling Angela ! " was all he 
could say, for the boy was not only overcome 
with the excitement of seeing her, but deeply 
affected by her altered appearance. 

*^ Is it really you, dear Leone ? " she at 
length whispered, moving her head slightly 
aside, in order the better to look at Da Vinci ; 
"I had thought never more to see you, and 
now it will not be for long. Dear, dear Leone, 
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how glad I am that you are here; it seems 
quite a life since we last parted. But you 
would not have known me, perhaps, if they had 
not told you I was ill?" pursued Angela, re- 
marking the pained expression of Da Vinci's 
face as he gazed on her. 

"I should always have rememhered you, 
Angela,'^ replied Leonardo, as he tried to appear 
more cheerfuL " But I too am altered, at least 
I am told so ; did you really recognise me in 
Santa Rosa when you were leaving the gal- 
lery?" 

** Oh, yes, dear Leone, I saw you well, and 
I was so startled, and so sorry afterwards that 
I was obliged to leave, because I should other- 
wise have seen you longer. Yes, you are 
altered, Leone, you have grown so much ; you 
know I always said you would become in time 
a Lombardy poplar," added Angela, trying to 
be gay. 

"Yes," rejoined Leonardo, as he forced a 
smile ; " a great ugly tree, only fit to be planted 
by the roadside and watch the passers-by. 
Perhaps I shall turn out quite as useless." 

"Oh, Leone> do not say so; you know you 
are to be a great man, and you must not 
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forget that. But," added Angela, with some 
emotion, as she strove to conceal a tear, " when 
you have indeed become one, will you still re- 
member me ? " 

" My own Angela, shall I not remember 
you as long as I live I" exclaimed Leonardo, 
with an explosion of feeling that threatened to 
overcome both of them ; but Madalena, making 
an imploring sign to Da Vinci to control 
himself, he continued, after a second's effort, 
more calmly : — "I know not, Angela, if ever I 
shall become the great man you speak of; the 
road to real fame seems more arduous the 
higher you climb; and besides," added Leo- 
nardo, cheerfully, "you know you must be 
with me to encourage me, and when you get 
weU -" 

"Get well!" murmured Angela, looking 
sadly at her companion ; then conceiving that 
he was ignorant of her real state, she said, " Oh. 
yes, dear Leone, I will encourage you to be 
sure ; I may not be here, it is true, but I shall 
always be near you — up yonder, in heaven," 
and her eyeisL-filled with tears as she raised 
her hand. Leonardo seized it, and pressed it to 
his lips. Both were unable to speak for some 
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CHAP. XIV. 

That night was a sad one for Verocchio's 
household. Angehi was soon to be lost to 
those about her; at one time it was thought 
doubtful whether she could survive until 
morning, for a manifest change had taken place. 
The agonised father spent the long hours in 
pacing the adjoining room, occasionallj entering 
to gaze at his daughter. The domestics, one 
and all, refused to retire to rest, and^a long 
weary watch was kept until the break of day; 
then Angela sank into a kind of sleep or stupor, 
and Madalena with difficulty persuaded Leo- 
nardo, who had been sitting all night by An- 
gela's bedside, to take at least an hour's rest to 
re&esh him, in case she should wish later to 
see him. He did not undress, however, on 
entering the room allotted him, but worn out 
in mind he cast himself upon" the bed;28till, 
nature was weary, and after a time he fell 
asleep. 

When he awoke the sun was already high ; 
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no noise was audible in the house^ but he never- 
theless hastily rose, and turned once more 
towards the sick room. Some heavy steps were 
heard approaching, and Leonardo suddenly re- 
cognised, coming out of the adjoining chamber, 
preceded by a chorister boy bearing the cross. 
Father Ambrosio, the village priest, and Da 
Vinci's former preceptor. 

" So, is it thou, my son?" said he, stopping 
to address Leonardo in an undertone. ^^ It is 
long since I saw thee, and but for thy face, 
which remains unaltered, I should not have 
known thee. Thou art now, as I hear, a pupil 
of the Maestro, and hast gained good com- 
mendation in Florence. Well, I am right 
pleased at thy success, but let it not prove a 
temptation too great to thee, my son ; use thy 
skill in a holy way. And now," added the 
good man, perceiving Da Vinci's impatience 
at being detained, " disturb not the peace of the 
sick chamber yonder by thy vain lamentations; 
restrain the grief which I see depicted on thy 
countenance, and God be with thee, my son ; do 
not forget me." And the priest, waving his 
hand affectionately, disappeared down the stairs. 

Leonardo followed the padre's advice, in so 
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far that he stopped some instants in the adjoin- 
ing chamber to collect himself, and enter the 
sick room with composure. At length, smn- 
moning courage, he crossed the threshold. 
The apartment was in comparative obscurity, 
owing to the bright day outside being partially 
excluded by the green shutters. Thus Leo- 
nardo at first saw nothing ; after a few minutes, 
however, everything became distinct, and Da 
Vinci still remained rooted to the spot. 

Angela was almost sitting up in bed, so sup- 
ported was she by many pillows. She was not 
asleep, for her eyes were open ; but as her gaze 
fell upon the several occupants of the room, 
there was no apparent recognition in it. Ma- 
dalena, the indefatigable, unwearied Madalena, 
was still faithful to her post by Angela's pillow, 
but her pale cheeks were yet paler, and her eye 
more sunken than heretofore. Placida, for even 
she was here, sat dozing in a chair near the 
window, mechanically turning a rosary in her 
fingers; while Andrea Verocchio, his arms 
folded on his breast, stood immovable, contem- 
plating his dying daughter. Veronica was on 
her knees at the further side of the bed, occa- 
sionally breaking forth in sn^thered prayers 
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and ejaculations. Beyond her were several of 
the old domestics, also kneeling, their lips 
moving at times, and their eyes straining to 
catch a glimpse of their young mistress. 

Leonardo saw all this, and his heart fell 
within him. Madalena, whose attention his 
step had roused, bent her head, and beckoned 
him to approach. The boy came slowly for- 
ward, and looked an inquiry in Madalena's 
face ; but the nun simply pointed out a place 
at the head of the bed, and moved aside to 
allow him to pass her. Verocchio seemed un- 
aware of what was going on around him, and 
remained immovable. 

But the curtain of the bed rustled as Leo- 
nardo passed Madalena, and Angela's eye turned 
towards them. Her look graduaUy assumed 
consciousness as it rested on Leonardo, and she 
slowly murmured his name ; her fingers moved 
as if to welcome him, and a smile of content 
appeared on her face when he went up close to 
her and endearingly pressed her hand. " Leone," 
she again whispered, and remained gazing at 
him. Veronica, and those beyond her, drew 
nearer when they saw that Angela was con- 
scious, and this slight movement in the room 
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attracted Angela's atteDtion at length to the 
several persons about her. 

Her eye fell first on Madalena, and shot 
forth an expression of love and gratitude ; and 
then resting on her father, who stood at the 
foot of the bed, her lips moved as if to call 
him, Verocchio replied to this mute appeal 
by a convulsive sob, and by at once approaching 
to her side, 

" Angela, my child," he said, " do you know 
me, your father ? " 

She looked towards him with a smile, and 
murmured the words, "Carissimo padre 1" 
Her smile then played upon Veronica, who 
was speechless with grief, and could only 
gaze at her darling from amidst her tears. 
At length Angela drew a long breath, and her 
eyes closed. There was an instant of painful 
excitement among those around; but after 
some five or ten minutes, she again opened 
her eyes, and said, more distinctly, "Leone, 
dear, dear Leone, kiss me, Leone, I am so 
happy ! " 

Leonardo bent down and softly kissed her 
pale forehead; but when he again rose, a 
change had overspread Angela's fair counte- 
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iiance. Her spirit had departed. Not even a 
sigh had marked the moment when it quitted 
its earthly tenement, and a heavenly expression 
of peace prevailed upon the features. 

Madalena crossed herself, and turned away to 
weep; while Verocchio, with a heavy groan, 
fell down beside the bed, and buried his face 
in its clothes. Leonardo looked quickly from 
one to the other, but when he . again turned 
towards Angela, he at once divined the truth. 
A new and overpowering sensation came over 
him ; every thing swam before his eyes ; he 
staggered and would have fallen had Madalena 
not observed him ; with her assistance, and 
that of one of the domestics, he was conveyed 
from the room insensible. 

A fortnight had elapsed since Angela's death. 
Verocchio had left almost immediately after- 
wards for Pisa, and was not yet returned. The 
painter had ordered Villa Verocchio to be shut 
up, and had transferred Donna Flacida to his 
house in Florence, leaving only Veronica and 

a few domestics at F . The gates of Santa 

Kosa had again closed upon the gentle Mada- 
lena; she and Leonardo travelled back to the 
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city tog^theVy and her words of sympathy and 
consolation fell like balm upon Da Vinci's 
parched and troubled soul, and exercised a 
healing influence on his heart But the boy 
felt for the time as if he were crushed ; he in- 
vested all things with one and the same gloomy 
colouring ; all came alike to him, and he was 
indifferent to alL His mind, usually so active, 
was listless a^d moody ; his art was n^lected, 
nor did he go near the studios. Basilic and 
Lorenzo di Credi sympathised deeply with 
Leonardo, and would have manifested their 
interest yet more strongly had Da Vinci 
allowed them to do so, but he shunned them as 
well as every body else, and either wandered 
alone far out into the neighbouring country, 
or shut himself up in his own room. 

This state of things would perhaps have 
lasted still longer, had Basilic not mentioned, 
on casually meeting Da Vinci one evening, that 
the studios were being prepared for the return 
of Verocchio, who was expected home some 
few days later. These words roused Leonardo, 
and his thoughts began to revert to Angela's 
father. The following morning, Basilio, to his 
surprise, was overtaken by Leonardo on his 
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way to the studio. It was the first tune of 
Da Vinci's going there since Angela's death. 

" That is right, figliuolo," said Basilio, press- 
ing Leonardo's hand; "let us now see you 
regularly; believe me, there is nothing so 
likely to do the mind good as occupation — 
ay, and the heart too, perhaps." 

Leonardo made no reply. On entering the 
studio, he found every thing in it remaining as 
he had left it. The great picture upon which 
he was to work was merely covered up slightly, 
and no other easel was in the room. This 
studio was, in fact, more peculiarly Verocchio's, 
but the door into the adjoining one was usually 
left open, that the Maestro might witness the 
progress of his more advanced pupils. It was 
now, however, closed, and Leonardo felt no 
inclination to open it ; he wished to be alone. 

After some time, he removed the covering 
from the picture, and prepared to work. The 
subject of it, as before stated, was the Baptism 
of Our Lord; the painting was nearly com- 
pleted, that portion allotted to Leonardo being 
the only unfinished part. 

The most important figure of this portion 
was an angel; but in comparison with the 
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principal personages in the paintings it occupied 
of course a wholly secondary and insignificant 
place. Leonardo sat and gazed vacantly at the 
picture before him; he could not concentrate 
his thoughts upon it. At length he began to 
work, but immediately afterwards abandoned 
his brush ; the features of Angela alone floated 
in his mind ; look where he might, she ever ap- 
peared before him. 

Suddenly, however, an idea seemed to strike 
him. He caught up his brush once more, as if 
now indeed the mind were directing the hand. 
The minutes, the hours flew, and still Leonardo 
painted on. When he did leave off, it was to 
cover up the picture carefully, and the next 
morning, at an early hour, he was again at work. 

Several days passed in this manner. Ve- 
rocchio was still absent, and Leonardo avoided 
bringing Basilic into the room. The boy 
worked on alone ; a fixed object seemed in his 
thoughts, and for ten days or more he was the 
first to arrive in the studio, and the last to 
leave. When there, he locked himself in, and 
the other students, knowing the cause of his 
unusual taciturnity, willingly respected his re- 
tirement. 
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One evening, as Leonardo ceased painting, 
and stood contemplating his work with a melan- 
choly yet pleased expression, the handle of the 
door turned, and the next instant Leonardo 
beard a loud knock. He hastened to unlock 
the door, and found himself in the presence of 
Verocchio. The latter was about to speak, 
when his eye, wandering past Leonardo, caught 
eight of the picture beyond. The 'painter 
rushed by Da Vinci. " Angela I " he exclaimed, 
in a voice expressive at once of affection, sur- 
prise, and admiration. 

Andrea might well stand and gaze, for^ the 
gentle features of his daughter were depicted 
in marvellous likeness upon the canvas. So 
living were they, that it seemed as if the 
angelic messenger to whom Leonardo had im- 
parted them, must needs come forth from the 
painting. Verocchio remained some minutes 
in mute contemplation; when he turned at 
length to Leonardo, he found him equally ab- 
sorbed, and the tears slowly coursing down his 
cheeks. 

Andrea went up to his pupil, and press- 
ing him warmly to his heart, " My son," he 
flaid, " let the past be forgotten between us. 
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save as r^ards the events of the last month. 
Think of me as her father, and I will try and 
be one to yon." And again the painter turned 
towards the picture. 

The fatJier had seen and spoken first; then 
came the judgment of the artist 

Yerocchio saw with a d^ree of wonder and 
admiration which overpowered all mean jea- 
lousy, his own prominent part of the picture 
utterly effaced by the one small figure painted 
by Leonardo. With such consummate skill, 
and with such surpassing sentiment was the 
angel depicted, that it wholly engrossed the eye 
of the beholder. Verocchio indeed confessed 
to himself that he had seldom, if ever, seen so 
beautiful a conception. 

That Angela's features exercised their in- 
fluence on Verocchio, by preventing any feeling 
of jealousy becoming blended with his admi- 
ration, can scarcely be doubted ; still, whether 
it were that the painter had thus been made 
suddenly alive to the defects in his own work, 
or that he was in a mood to grow discouraged, 
he took up his brush and palette, which stood 
ready prepared on a table near him, and casting 
them on the ground, " See there," he exclaimed^ 
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smiling sadly at Leonardo, " the master may 
paint no longer when the pupil surpasses him !" 

" Maestro ! " exclaimed Da Vinci, " what 
mean you ? " 

" I mean, Leonardo," returned Verocchio, 
'* that I have plainly discovered my day is over, 
and that yours is about to dawn. And right it 
is that it should be so; that each generation 
should surpass its predecessor. When this 
picture goes forth to the world, it will pro- 
claim suflSciently legibly that Andrea del Ve- 
rocchio has been for ever cast into the shade by 
his pupil Leonardo da Vinci ! " 

The feeling of vanity which these words of 
the painter might perhaps have excited in 
Leonardo, was lost in his fear lest jealousy 
should cool the rising affection of Verocchio for 
him. He could not help venting this fear: 
*^ Maestro, do you bear me ill will ? " he asked 
hesitatingly. 

Verocchio coloured at the implied suspicion ; 
but he answered at once, "Leonardo, let the 
past, I have said, be forgotten ; I have called 
you my son ; can I be jealous of my son ? " 
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Verocchio carried into effect his resolution. 
He never again handled the brush. The painting 
which had caused him to form such a decision, 
obtained the success he had predicted, and fully 
accounted to the world for Andrea's retirement. 

In the museum of Florence may be seen, 
among the drawings attributed to Verocchio, 
the sketch of a female head, doubtless that of 
his daughter. This head seems to have served 
as the type for many of the female heads painted 
by Verrochio's pupils, those for instance of 
Lorenzo di Credi; but there is no existing 
female portrait of Leonardo, in which the like- 
ness may not be traced; he seems to have 
cared for no other model ; and when he indeed 
became the great man he once had only dreamed 
of, he yet bethought him of Angela, and of the 
scenes of Villa Verocchio. 



THE END, 
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In its application to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, and Railways. By the Artisan Club. 
Edited by John Bourne. C.E. New Edition. With 30 Steel Plates, and about 350 Wood 
Engravings. 4to. 27«. cloth. 

fiAKER.-RAILWAY ENGINEERING; 

Containing the most approved Methods of laving out Railway Curves, and of setting out the 
Cuttings, Emluuikments, and Tunnels of Railways : with » General and two Auxiliary Tables, 
for the Calculation of Earthworks of Railwavs, Canals, etc. Also, the Investigation of the 
Formula for the Superelevation of the exterior Rail in Curves. By T. Baker, Surveyor and 
Civil Engineer. 8vo. 6«. cloth. 

BALL.— AN ACCOUNT OF THE CULTIVATION AND MANUFACTURE 

OF TEA IN CHINA: derived from Personal Observation during an Official Residence in 
that Country of upwards of Twentv Years ; and illustrated by the nest Authorities, Chinese 
as well as European. With some Remarks on the Experiments now making for the Intro* 
duction of the Culture of the Tea Tree in other parts of the World. By S. Bali, Esa. late 
Ipspector of Teas to the East India Company in China. 8vo. with Plates and Woodcuts, 
14«. cloth. 

BANFIELD AND WELD.— THE STATISTICAL COMPANION FOR 1850 5 

Exhibiting the most iuteresting Facts in Moral and Intellectual. Vital, Economical, and 
Political Statistics, at home and abroad. Compiled from Official and other authentic Sources, 
by T. C. Banfield, Sutistical Clerk to the Council of Education; and C. R. Weld, Assistant 
Secretary to the Royal Society. New Edition (1850^ , cott«cV«& vx<i«xV«.\i^«^\n VQA'V^««i««>^ 
Tiiae. Fooltctp Sro. 6s. cloth. 
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BAXTER^IMPRESSIONS OF CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN EUROPE: 

Bciiif Note* of SnccettiTe Jooraeys in Ocrmanjr, AnttrU, lUlj, SwiUeriMid, and tke 
LeTMt. Bf William Sdwwd Baxur, Stq. 8vo. ISf . cloth. 

BAYLDON.-THE ART OF VALUING RENTS AND TILLAGES, 

And the Tenant'* Rig^bt of Entering and Qnittinf Farms, explained by tereral Specimen! of 
Valaatloni; and Remarkt on the CnltlTation pnmea on Soils in different Sitnations. 
Adapted to the Use of Landlords, Land-Agents, Appraisers, Fanners, and Tenants. By 
J. 8. Bayldon. New Edition, corrected and revised by John Donaldscm. 8to. 10s. M. doth. 

BEDFORD CORRESPONDENCE.— CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN, 

FOURTH DUKE OF BEDFORD, selected from the Originals at Wobam Abbey, (1743-70). 
With Introdactiona by Lord John RnsseU. 8 toIs. 8vo. with Portrait, 48$. cloth. 

BLACK.— A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BREWING. 

Based on Chemical and Econondcal Principles : with Formalie for Public Brewers, and 
Instraetions for Private Families. By l^nUiam Black, Practical Brewer. New Edition, 
with considerable Addidons. 8vo. 10s. M. cloth. 

BLAINE.-AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RURAL SPORTS; 

Or, a complete Account. Historical, Practical, and DescriptlTc, of Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, 
Racing, and other Field Sports and Athletic Amusements of the present day. ByDelabere 
P. Blaine, Esq., author of "Canine Pathology," etc. With nearly 600 EnarraTings on 
Wood, by R. Branston, from Drawings by Aiken, T. Lanjseer, Dickes, etc. in One large 
Volume, 8to. A new and thoroughly revised Edition Is in the press. 

BLAIR'S CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL TABLES, 

From the Creadon to the present Timet with Additions and Corrections from the moitaathen* 
tic Writers ; including the Computation of St. Paul, as connecting the Period from the 
Exode to the Temple. Under the revision of Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., Principal Librarian of 
the British Museum. Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. half-bound morocco. 

BLAKEY.-HISTORY OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF MIND: 

Embracing the Opinions of all Writers on Mental Science, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time. By Robert Blakev, Esq. author of "History of Moral Science," **The 
Temporal Benefits of Christianity," etc. 4 vols. Svo. 60s. cloth. 

BLAKEY.— THE TEMPORAL BENEFITS OF CHRISTIANITY; 

Exemplified in its influence on the Social, Intellectual, and Political Condition of Mankind, 
from its First Promulgation to the Present Day. By Robert Blakey, author of the *' History 
of the Philosophy of Mind," etc. Svo. 9s. cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.— THE HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 

By Thucydides . A New Recension of the Text, with a carefully amended Punctuation ; and 
copious Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory, almost entirely original, but partly 
selected and arranged from the best Expositors : accompanied with full Indexes. Illus- 
trated by Maps and Plans. By the Rev. S.T. Bloomfield, D.D. F.S.A. 3 vols. Svo. 38«. doth. 

BLOOMFIELD.-THE CREEK TESTAMENT : 

With copious English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. Formed for the use 
of advanced StudenU of Divinity and Candidates for Holy Orders. By the Rev. S. T. 
Bloomfield. D.D. F.S.A. New Edition. 2 vols. Svo. with a Map of Palestine, 40«. cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.— THE GREEK TESTAMENT FOR COLLEGES AND 

SCHOOLS i with shorter English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. By the 
Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, D.D. New Edition, enlarged, with a New Map and an Index. 
Foolscap Svo. 10s. 6if. cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.— CREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE NEW 

TESTAMENT : esperialiy adapted to the use of Colleges, and the Higher Classes in Public 
Schools; but also intended as a convenient Manual for Biblical Students In generals By 
Dr. Bloomfield, New Edition, improved. Foolscap Svo. 10s. 64I. cloth. 

BORRER.— NARRATIVE OF A CAMPAIGN WITH A FRENCH COLUMN 

sgniost the KabaTlesof Algeria: with the Mission of M. Suchet to the Emir Abd-el-Kader, 
for an Exchange of Prisoners. By Dawftou %orc«x, f .R.G.if . Membre Correspondant de la 
Soci^t^ Orientale i PmIs, aut\M>x ol ** ik. louxuti t»m l^«.v\«% V-ia ^vtomSaW' Post Svo. 
100, 6d. cloth. 
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PUBLISHBD BY MeSSBS. LONGMAN AND Co. 



BOURNE.-^ CATECHISM OF THE STEAM ENGINE. 

lUaatntire of the Scientific Principle* upon which its Operatiou depends, and the Practical 
Details of its Strnctnre, in its Applications to Mines, Milhi, Steam NiiTiffation, and Railways ; 
with Tarioiu Sugg^estions of Improrement. Bj John Soume, C. £. Editor of '<The Artisan 
Club's Treatise on the Steam Engine." 8d Edition, rerised and corrected. Foolscap tfro. 
6$. cloth. 

BRANDE.~A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND.ART; 

Comprising the History, Description, and Scientific Principles of every Branch of Human 
Knowledge ; with the Derivation and Definition of all the Terms in general use. Edited bT 
W.T. Bnnde,F.R.S.L.and E.; assisted by Dr. J. Canrin. In One large Volume, 8to. with 
Woodcnts. A new Edition, in the press. 

BUDGE (J.)— THE PRACTICAL MINER'S GUIDE. 

Comprising a Set of Trigonometrical Tables adapted to all the purposes of Oblique or 
Diagonal, vertical. Horizontal, and Traverse Dialling ; with their application to the Dial, 
Exercise of Drifts, Lodes, Slides, Levelling, Inaccessible Distances, Heights, etc. By 
J. Budge. New Edition, enlarged. Sro.with Portridt, 12*. cloth. 

BULL.-HINTS TO MOTHERS, 

For the Management of their Health durinff the Period of Pregnancy and In the Lying-in 
Room : with an Exposure of Popular Errors in connexion with those subjects, etc.; and Hints 
upon Nursing. Bt Thomas Boll, M.D. New Edition, carefnliy revised and enlarged. 
Foolscap 8vo. i$. cloth. 

BULL.~THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN, 

In HEALTH and DISEASE. Bv Thomas Bull, M.D. late Physician Accoucheur to the 
Finsbury Midwifery I nstitution. New Edition, revised and enlarged . Fcap. 8vo. 6$. cloth. 

BUNSEN.— EGYPT'S PLACE IN UNIVERSAL HISTORY: 

An Historical Investigation, in Five Booics. By C.C.J. Bnnsen, D. Ph. and D.C.L. Trans* 
lated from the German, by C. H. Cottrell, Ksq. M.A. Vol. I. containing the First Boole, or 
Sources and Primeval Facts of Egyptian History; with an Egyptian Grammar and Dictionary, 
and a complete List of Hieroglrphlcal Signs ; an Appendix of Authorities, embracing the 
completeText of Manetho and Eratosthenes, ^gyptiaca from Pliny, Strabo, etc. ; and Plates 
representing the Egyptian Divinities. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 28i. cloth. ' 

BURDER.-ORIENTAL CUSTOMS, 

Applied to the Illustration of the Sacred Scriptures. By Dr. Samuel Bnzder, New 
Edltioa, with Additions. Foolscap Svo. 8«. M. cloth. 

BURNS.— THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY: 

Containifig the Doctrines, Duties, Admonitions, and Consolations of the Clinstisn Religion. 
By John Burns, M.D.F.R.S. 6th Edition. Foolscap Svo. 6«. M. cloth. 

BUTLER.— A SKETCH OF MODERN AND ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, 

for the use of Schools. By Samuel Butler, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry; and formerly Head Master of Shrewsbury School. New Edition, revised by the 
Aathor'a Son. Svo. 9«. boards. 

BUTLER.— A GENERAL ATLAS OF MODERN AND ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 

Consisting of Forty-five coloured Maps, and copious Indices referring to the Latitudes and 
Longitudes. By tne late Bishop Butler. New Edition, re-engraved ; with corrections (in 
tbt! Modem Maps) from the Government Surveys and other recent Sources of Information ; 
and (in the Ancient Maps) from the most approved writers on Ancient Geography. 4to. 24«. 
half-bound. 

Separotelg—Tht Ancient Atlas, Svo. 12f. half«bonnd ; the Modern Atlas, Svo. 12f. half-bound. 
CABINET LAWYER (THE). 

A Popular Digest of the Laws of England, Civil and Criminal ; with a Dictionary of Law 
Terms, Maxims, Statutes, and JudicialAntiquities ; Correct Tables of Assessed Taxes, Stamp 
Duties, Excise Licences, and Post-Horse Duties: Post-Office Regulations, and Prison 
Discipline. Fifteenth Edition (1850), enlarged, and corrected throughout, with the Legal 
Decisions and Statutes to Michaelmas Term, 12 and 13 Victoria. Fcap. Svo. \0i.64. cloth. 

CALLCOTT.-A SCRIPTURE HERBAL: 

With upwards of 120 Wood Engravings. By Lady Callcott. Square crown Svo. l/.6«.cloth. 
CATLOW.-POPULAR CONCHOLOGY; 

Or, the Shell Cabinet arranged : being an Introduction to the modern System of Conchology ; 
with a sketch of the Natural History of the Animals, an account of the Formation of tne 
Shells, and a complete Descriptive List of the Families and Genera. By Agnes Catlow. 
Foolscap Svo. with 312 Woodcuts. 10s. 6d. cloth. 
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8 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



CHE8NEY.~THE EXPEDITION FOR THE SURVEY OF THE RIVERS 

EUPHRATES AND TlGBIS, carried on by order of the British GoTemmeat, in the Years 
1835, 1836. and 1^. Bj Lieut.- Col. Cheiuey, R.A. F R.S., Commaiider of the Expedition. 
Vols. I. and II. in rojid 8to., with a coloured Index Map, and namerout Plate* and Wood- 
cttU, 63*. cloth. 

Also, an Atlas of Thirteen Charts and Map of the Expedition, price IMls. 6^. in case. 

*,* Tk« <Htir« wort wilt eon»i$t of four volitM^t, r«jra/8»e. emh«Uiaked %Bith Ninttp-tmett 
Plntei, bnUf Pumerou$ Woticut Jilm*truti»ni, from Dramingi ckiejly made hp OJfieert 
emploptd in the Survepi. 

JOHN GOAD'S MEMORANDUM. 

A conteroporarj Account of the Sufferinfts of the Rebels sentenced to Transportation bj 
Judge Jefferies t being, A Memorandum of the WonderAil Providences of God to a Poor 
Unworthy Creature during the Time of the Dalte of Monmouth's Rebellion, and to the 
Revolution in 1688. By John Coad, one of the Sufferers. Square foolscap 8to. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

COLLINS.— MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM COLLINS, ESQ. R.A. 

Including Selections from his Journals and Correspondence, Notice* of many of hit 
eminent Contemporaries, and a Description of his principal Works. By hia Son, Ww Wllltie 
Collins, Esq., author of ** Antonina." With Portrait after Linnell, and 2 Vignettes from 
Sketches by the Painter. 2 vols, post 8to, Sis. cloth. 

COLTON — LACON ; OR, MANY THINGS IN FEW WORDS. 

BytheReT.C.C. Colton. New Edition. 8to.12«. cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 

New Edition,improTed. Foolscap 8vo. with S2PUtei,7«. 64. cloth ;withcolo«redPlates, 13s. 

CONVERSATIONS ON MINERALOGY. 

With Plates, engraTcd by Mr. and Mrs. Lowry, from Original Drawing*. Third Edition, 
enlarged. 2 vols, foolscap 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

CONYBEARE AND HOWSON.— THE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL; 

comprising a complete Biography of the Apostle, and a Paraphrastic Translation of his 
Kpistles inserted in Clironologtcal order. Edited by the Rer. W. J. Conybeare, M.A. late 
Fellowof Trinity College, Cambridge; aud the Rer. J. S. How8on,M.A. late Priuripid of the 
Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. 2 vols. 4to. copiously illustrated by numerous Engravings 
on Steel and Wood of the Principal Places visited by the Apostle, from Original Drawings 
made on the spot by W. H. Bartlett ; and by Maps, Charts, Woodcuts of Coins, etc. 

*«* In eourte of publication in Monthly Partly prie«2i.eaeh i of ukick $«9en are no* 
ready. 

COOK.— THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES : 

With a Commentary, and Practical and Devotional Suggestions, for the Use of Readers and 
Students of the English Bible. By the Rev. F. C. Cook, M.A., one of Her Majesty's 
Inspector* of Church Schools. Post 8vo. 8«. td. eloth. 

COOPER.— PRACTICAL AND FAMILIAR SERMONS. 

Designed for Parochial and Domestic Instruction. By the Rev. Edward Cooper. New 
Edition. 7 vols. 12mo. 1/. 18«. boards. 

COOPER'S DOCTRINAL SERMONS. 

Sermons chiefly designed to elucidate some of the leading Doctrine* of the Qf^spel. By the 
Rev. Edward Cooper. New Edition. 2 vol*. 12mo. 10«. hoards. 

COPLAND.— A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE; 

Comprising General Pathology, the Nature aud Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, 
and the Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and to the different Epochs of 
Life, with numerous approved Formulae of the Medicines recommended. By James Copland, 
M.D., etc. etc. Vols. I. and II., 8vo. 3/. cloth ; and Parts X. to XIV. At. 6d. each. 

COSTELLO.— FALLS, LAKES, AND MOUNTAINS OF NORTH WALES; 

being a Pictorial Tour through the most interesting parts of the Country. By Miss 
Louisa Stuart Costello. Profusely illustrated with Views, from Original Sketches by D. H. 

Jlf*Kewan, engraved on wood, and \U\iOf(ia.^Vi«d, hy T. and E.GUk*. Square 8vo. with 

M»p, 14t. clotn. 



COULTER.— ADVENTURES IN THE PACIFIC; 

With Obserration)! nn the Natural Productions, Manners and Customs of the Natives of the 
▼ariooa Islands ; Remarks on the Missionaries, British and other Residents, etc. By John 
Coulter, M.D. Post 8to. It. 6d. cloth. 

CRESY.-AN ENCYCLOP/EDIA OF CIVIL ENGINEERING, HISTORICAL, 

THEORETICAL, and PRACTICAL. Bf Edward Cresy, F.S.A. C.E. Illnstrated bj upwards 
of Three Thousand EngTavings on Wood, explanatory of the Principles, Machinery, and Con- 
structions which come under the Direction of the Civil Engineer. One large Volume 
8vo. upwards of 1,600 pages, 3/. 13«. 6d. cloth. 

CROCKER'S ELEMENTS OF LAND SURVEYING. 

Fifth Edition, corrected throughout, and considerably improved and modernised, br 
T. G. Bunt, Land Surveyor, Bristol. To which are added, TABLES OF SIX-FIGURE 
LOGARITHMS, etc., superintended by Richard Farley, of the Nautical Almanac Ettablish. 
ment. PostSvo. 12«. cloth. 

*«* Mr. Farlep'i Tablet ofSiM-Figure Logarithmt majf ht had teparaiefy, prie* it. 6d, 

I 

DALE.— THE DOMESTIC LITURGY AND FAMILY CHAPLAIN: 

in Two Parts: the First Part being Church Services adapted for Domestic Use, with 
Prayers for every Day of the Week, selected exclusively from the Book of Common Prayer. 
Part II. comprising an appropriate Sermon for every Sunday in the Year. By the Rev. 
Thomas Dale, M.A., Canon-Residentiary of St. Paul's Cathedral. 3d Edition. Post 4to. 
81«. cloth i or, bound by Hayday, 31«. 6d. calf lettered ; 60«. morocco. 

Separately:— 
THE FAMILY CHAPLAIN, price 12». cloth. 
THE DOMESTIC LITURGY, price 10f.6<l. cloth. 

DE LA BECHE.-REPORT QN THE GEOLOGY OF CORNWALL, DEVON, 

AND WEST SOMERSET. By Henry T. De la Beche, F.R.S.etc, Director of the Ordnance 
Geological Survey. Published by Order of the Lords Commissioners of U.M. Treasury. 
Svo.vnth Maps, Woodcuts, and 12 large Plates, 14«. cloth. 

DE STRZELECKI (P.E.)-PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION OF NEW SOUTH 

WALES AND VAN DIEMAN'S LAND. Accompanied by a Geological Map, Sections, 
and Diagrams, and Figures of the Organic Remains. By P. E. De Strzelecki. 8vo. with 
coloured Map and numerous Plates, At. cloth. 

DIBDIN (THE REV. T. F.)-THE SUNDAY LIBRARY: 

Containing nearly One hundred Sermons by eminent Divines. With Notes, etc. by the 
Rev. T. F. Dibdin, D.D. 6 vols, foolscap 8vo. with 6 Portraits, 30«. cloth ; neatly half-bound 
in moroccO) with gilt edges, 22. 12«. 6a. 

DISCIPLINE. 

By the Author of << Letters to my Unknown Friends," "Twelve Years Ago," "Some 
Passages from Modern History," and '< Letters on Happiness.** ISmo. 2«. cloth. 

DOUBLEDAY AND HEWITSON'S BUTTERFLIES.— THE GENERA OF 

DIURNAL LEPIDOPTERA: comprisinsf their Generic Characters— a Notice of the Habits 
and Transformations— and a Catalogue of the Species of each Genus. By Edward Double- 
day, Esq. F.L.S. etc.. late Assistant in the Zoological Department of the British Museum. 
Continued byf . O. Westwood, Esq. Illustrated with 75 coloured Plates, by W. C. Hewitson, 
Esq. author of '* British Oology." Imperial 4to., uniform with Gray and Mitchell's 
** Genera of Birds." 

*a* In eourte of publieatioitf in Monthly Parttt St. each. The publication ^ which hat been 
tutpended for a fevt mottfAs, in coniequenee of the death of Mr. Doubledap, will be returned 
ihortljf, and continued regularly until the completion of the worh. 

DRESDEN GALLERY —THE MOST CELEBRATED PICTURES OF THE 
ROYAL GALLERY at DRESDEN, drawn on Stone, from .the Origiiials, by Franz 
Hanfstaengel t with Descriptive and Biographical Notices, in French and German. Nos. I. 
to LVI., imperial folio, each containing 3 Plates with accompanying Letter-press, price 
20>. to Subscribers: to Non-subscribers, 30«. Single Plates,r2». each. 

%• T0 it 9ompleted in four more numberi, price 20«. «aeA, to Suhttftihtrw Not. 1.1.1% \.X. 

containing each 4 P/atei and Lettevpveu. 
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DUNLOP (JOHN).-THE HISTORY OF FICTION: 

Beinf R Critical Account of the most celebrated Proie Work* of Fiction, from the earliest 
Greek Ronumcca to the Novels of the Present Age. Bj John Oaniop. New Edition, com* 
plete in One Volume. Medium Sro. 16«. cloth. 

EASTLAEE.— MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OF OIL PAINTING. 

By Charles Lock Eastlake, Esq. R.A. F.R.S. FJS.A. Secretary to the Royal Commission for 
Promoting the Fine Arts in connexion with the rebuilding of the Houses uf Parliament, etc. 
8to. 16«. cloth. 

•«* r«l. //. On tkt Italian PrmetUe 9/ Oil Painting ^ i$ preparing for puhliemtiom, 
ECCLESTON (JAMES).— AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH ANTIQUITIES. 

Intended as a Companion to the History of England. By James Eccleston, B.A. Head 
Blaster of Sutton Coldfield Grammar School. 8to. with numerous Engravings on IVood, 
Sl«. cloth. 

ELLIOTSON.— HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY: 

With which is incoroorated much of the Elementary Part of the "Institutiones Physioli^cc'* 
of J. F. Blumenbach, Professor in the UniTercity of Gottingen. By John Blliotson, M.D. 
CanUb. F.R.S. Fifth Edition, 8to. with numerous Woodcuts. 3/.3s. cloth. 

THE ENGLISHMAN'S GREEK CONCORDANCE OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT; being an attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Greek and the £n|^h 
Texts I inclndnig a Concordance to the Proper Names, with Indexes, Greek-Ena^k 
and English Greek. 3d Edition, carefully rerised, with a new Index, Greek and English. 
Royal §fo. 43$. 

THE ENGLISHMAN'S HEBREW AND CHALDEE CONCORDANCE OF 

THE OLD TESTAMENT; being an attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Original 
and the English Translations: with indexes, a List of the Proper Names and their Occar- 
fences, etc. etc. 3 vols, royal 8to. 8f. 13«. M. doth ; large paper* 41. 14$. M« 

EOTVOS.— THE VILLAGE NOTARY: 

A Romance of Hungarian Life. Translated from the Hungarian of Baron EOtrOs, by Otto 
Wenckstern. With an Introducdon written expressly lor the present Translation, by 
F^ncis Pulsxky. 8 vois. post 8to. 3U. M. boards. 

EPHEMERA.— THE BOOK OF THE SALMON : 

In Two Parts. Part I. The Theory, Principles, and Practice of Fly-nshing for Salmon: 
with Lists of good Saimon Flies for every good River in the Empire.— Part II. the Natursl 
History of the Salmon, ail its known HabiU described, and the best way of artiicialiy 
Breeding it explained. Usefully illustrated with numerous coloured engravings of Salmon 
Flies and Salmon Fry. By Ephemera, Author of ** A Hand*Book of Angling ;*^ assisted by 
Andrew Young, of luvershin, Manager of the Duke of Sutherland's Salmon Fisheries. 
Foolscap 8vo. with coloured Plates, 14«. cloth. 

EPHEMERA.— A HAND-BOOK OF ANGLING: 

Teaching Fly Fishing, Trolling, Bottom Fishing, and Salmon Fishing. With the Natursl 
History of River Fish, and the best Modes of Catching them. By Ephemera. New 
Edition, enlanred and improved. Foolscap 8vo. with Wood Engravings, 9$. doth. 

ERMAN.— TRAVELS IN SIBERIA 8 

Including Excursions Northwards, down the Obi, to the Polar Circle, and Southwards, 
to the Cunese Frontier. By Adolph Erman. Translated by W. D. Cooley, Esq. author of 
"The History of Maritime and Inland Discovery." 3 vols. 8vo. with Map, 31«. M. cloth. 

ETHERIDGE.— THE APOSTOLICAL ACTS AND EPISTLES, 

From the Peschito, or Ancient Syriac. To which are added, the remaining Epistles, and 
the Book of Revelation, after a later Syrian Text. Translated, with Prolegomena and 
Indices, by J. W. Etheridge, M.A. Doctor in Philosophy of the University of Heidelberg, 
and Member of the Asiatic Society of Paris ; author of '' The Syrian Churches 1 their early 
History, Liturgies, and Literature." Royal ISmo. 7$. (W. doth. 

EVAN8.^THE SUGAR PLANTER'S MANUAL; 

Being- a Treatise on the Art of obteVniug Suipr from the Sugar Cane. By W. J.BvanB,M«Di 
8ro. 9t. cloth. 
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FAREY.— TREATISE ON THE STEAM-ENGINE. 

HUtoricaL Practical, and DeKriptive. Br Johu Farey, EutAnetr, lUaitrated with nu- 
meroas Woodcuts, and 25 Piates. 4to. 6/. 6«. boards. 



FERGU8S0N.-AN HISTORICAL INQUIRY INTO THE TRUE PRIN- 




Plates, a coloured Lithogn^hic Kngraying, and upwards of 100 Woodcuts. Imperial 8tO. 
aO«. cloth. 

FORESTER AND BIDDULFH.->NORWAY IN 1848 & 1849: 

Containing Rambles among the Fjelds and Fjords of the Central and Western Districts ; 
and including Remarks on its Poiitical, Military, Ecclesiastical, and Sodal Organisation. 
By Thomas l<orester, -Esq. With Extracts from the Journals ol Lieutenant M. 8. Biddulph, 
Royal Artillery. With a new coloured Map, Wood EngraTings, and 10 tinted Lithographic 
Plates from Drawings made on the spot. tiro. 18«. cloth. 

FORSTER (REV. O-THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF ARABIA: 

Or, the Patriarchal Evidences of Revealed Religion. A Memoir, with IllustratiTe Maps and 
an Appendix, containing Translations. By the Rct. Charles Forster. 2 toIs. 8to. 8U«. cloth. 

FOSS.— THE JUDGES OF ENGLAND: 

With Sketches of their Lires, and Miscellaneous Notices connected with the Courts at West- 
minster from the time of the Conquest. By Edward Foss, F.S.A., of the Inner Temple. 
Vols. I. and II. 8to. 28f. cloth. 

FOSTER.— A HAND-BOOK OF MODERN EUROPEAN LITERATURE: 

British, Danish, Dutch, French, German, Hungarian, Italian, Polish and Russiab, Por- 
tuguese, Spanish, and Swedish. With a full Biographical and Chronological Index.' By Mrs. 
Foster. Foolscap 8to. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

*«* The object of thi^ book <«, not to much to gine elabotat* eritieitnu on the variotu 
writert in the language$ to uho$e literature it it intended at a guide^ at to direct the ttudent 
to the bett uritert in eacA, and to inform him upon what tubjectt theg have written, 

6IBBON.-HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN 

EMPIRE. A new Edition, in One Volume ; with an Account of the Author's Life and 
Writings, by Alexander Chalmers, Esq. F.A.S. 8to. with Portrait, 18«. cloth. 

*»• An Edition in 8 volt. 8vo. 60«. boardt. 
GILBART.— A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING. 

By James William Gilbart, F.R.S. General Manager of the London and Westminster Bank. 
6th Edition, with Portrait of the Author, and View of the ** London and Westminster Bank," 
Lothbury. 2 vols. 8to. 24«. cloth. 

GOLDSMITH-THE POETICAL WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

Illustrated by Wood Engravings, from Designs by Members of the Etrbing Club. Edited 
bT Bolton Corney, Esq. Square crown 8ro., uniform with ** Thomson's Seasons," 21s. 
cloth ; or 36f . bound in morocco, by Hayday. 

60WER.— THE SCIENTIFK: PHENOMENA OF DOMESTIC LIFE FAMIUARLY 

EXPLAINED. By Charles Foote Gower. New Edition. FoolscapSTO. with Engravings 
on Wood, 6t, cloth. 

GRAHAM.-ENGLISH; OR, THE ART OF COMPOSITION 

explained in a Series of Instructions and Examples. By G. F. Graham. NewSdition, re* 
vised and improved. Foolscap 8vo. 6«. cloth. 

GRANT (MRS.)-LETTERS FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 

Being the Correspondence with her Friends, between the years 1773 and 1803. By Mrs. 
Grant, of Laggan. 6th Edition. Edited, with Notes and Ad(Utions, by her Son, J.P.Grant, 
Esq. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21*. cloth. 



GRANT (MRS.)-MEMOIR AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE LATE 

MRS. GRANT, of Laggan, author of ** Letters from the Mouut^ua,** «t.«,. ¥.4\Xk4>. ^-^ V<a 
8oa, J. P. Grant, Etq. New Edition. 8 vols, post Svo. VoiVniX.W. \\%.^&.tiuQiCb.« 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



GRAY AND MITCHELL»S ORNITHOLOGY.-THE GENERA OF BIRDS: 

Comprining their Generic Characters, a Notice of the Habits of each Genus, and an exten- 
sive List of Species, referred to their several Genera. By George Robert Gray, Acad. Imp. 
Gcorg. Florent. Soc. Corresp. Senior Assistant of the Zoological Department, British 
Museum; and author of the " List of the Genera of Birds," etc. Illastrated with 350 
coloured and plain Plates, drawn on Stone, hj David VlTilUam Mitchell, B.A., Secretarj to 
the Zoological Societj. 3 vols. Imperial 4to. SK. lOf. half-bound morocco, gilt tops. 

GRAY.— TABLES AND FORMULiC FOR THE COMPUTATION OF LIFE 

CONTINGENCIES; with copious Examples of Annuity, Assurance, and Friendly Sodelj 
Calculations. By Peter Gray, F.R.A.S. Associate of the Institute of Actuaries of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Royal 8vo. 15«. cloth. 

OWILT.-AN ENCYCLOP/EDIA OF ARCHITECTURE; 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By Joseph Gwilt, Esq., F.S.A. Illustrated witk 
upwards of 1,000 Engravings on Wood, from Designs by J. S. Gwilt. 8to. 21. 1S«. 6d. ekdi. 

HALL.— MIDSUIVIIVIER EVEi 

A Fairy Tale of Love. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. Illustrated with nearly 800 beaatiM Wood 
Engravings. Square crown 8vo. 211. cloth, gilt edges. 

HALL'S (SIDNEY) GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS OF FIFTY- 
THREE MAPS (size 20 in. by 76 in.), with the Divisions and Boundaries carefully coloured ; 
and an Alphabencal Index of all the Names contained in the Maps, with their Latitude 
and Longitude. An entirely New Edition, corrected throughout from the best and most 
recent Authorities ; with all the Railways laid down, and many of the Maps re-drawn and 
re-engraved. Colombier 4to. 5/. S«> bali*bound in russia. 

SIDNEY HALL'S RAILWAY MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Square foolscap 8vo. price 2$. 9d. cloth. 

*«* The Map of England and Walen^ contained in ** Sidney HaW$ larre Library Attoi" 
(■$i*e SO In. bjf 16 in.) corrected and re-engraved, teith all the Linen of Railttan laid down, 
may be had $eparatelg, price 2$, 6<f., coloured and mounted on folding canveu m a com, /sr 
the pocket. 

HARRISON.— ON THE RISE, PROGRESS. AND PRESENT STRUCTURE 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rev. M. Harrison, M.A., late Fellow of Queen's 
College, Oxford. Post 8vo. 8«. M. cloth. 

HARRY HIEOVER.— STABLE TALK AND TABLE TALK; 

Or. SPECTACLES for YOUNG SPORTSMEN. By Harry Hieover. NewBdidon. 2vols. 
8vo. with Portndt, 24s. cloth. 

HARRY HIEOVER.— PRACTICAL HORSEMANSHIP. 

By Harry Hieover. Author of •* Stable Talk and Table Talk; or Spectacles for Yoanf 
Sportsmen." With 2 Plates, one representing ** Going like Workmen ;" the other, ** Going 
like Muffs." Foolscap 8vo. 6«. half- bound. 

HAPRY HIEOVER.— THE STUD, FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES AND 

PRACTICAL MEN: being a Guide to the Choice of a Horse for use more than fbr show. 
By Harry Hieover, Author of ** Stable Talk and Table Talk." With 2 Plates, one repre- 
senting ** A pretty good sort for most purposes i" the other ** * Bayther ' a bad sort for any 
purpose.*' Foolscap 8vo. 6$. half-bound. 



HARRY HIEOVER.— THE POCKET AND THE STUD; 

Or, Practical Hints on the Management of the Stable. By Harry Hieover, Author of 
*< SUble Talk and Table Talk ; or. Spectacles for Young Sportsmen." With a Portrait of 
the Author on his favourite Horse ** Harlequin.'* Foolscap 8vo. 5«. half-bound. 

HAWKER.— INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNQ SPORTSMEN 

In all that relates to Guns and Shooting. By Lieut. Col. P. Hawker. 9th edition, corrected, 
ilarged, and improved, with Eiorhty-five Plates and Woodcuts, by Adlard and Branston, 
om Drawings by C . Varley, Dicks, etc. 8vo. 21«. cloth. 
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HAYDON (B. R.>-LECTURES ON PAINTING AND DESIGN, 

Delivered at the London Institution, the Royal Institution, Albermarle Street, to the 
C/nlTersity of Oxford, etc. By B. B.. Hay&on, W\%Xot\«».\ ^lAtvtet, 2 vols. 8vo. with Por- 
traits oi tne Author and Sir DwidVAWAe, iAdiiu\iiecQ^%oV\v«x\\Vxa\.T«!&>ni\;^Aa. cloth. 
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H£AD.— HISTORICAL MEMOIRS OF CARDINAL PACCA, 

Prime Minister to Pa *" "" *•*••- 
Geotft Head, antlior 



Prime Minister to Pope Pius VII. Written br Himself. Translated from the ItaUan, bv Sir 

of*\Rome: aToorof Many Days." 3 toIs. post 8to. 31«. cloth. 



SIR GEORGE HEAIJ.-ROME: A TOUR OF MANY DAYS. 

By Sir George Head. 8 toIs. 8vo. 86«. clot It. 

SIR JOHN HERSCHiBL.— OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 

By Sir John F. W. Uerscliel, Bart. etc. New Edition ; with Plates aud Engrarings on Wood. 
Svo.lSf. cloth. 

MRS. HEY.-THE MORAL OF FLOWERS j 

Or, Tboufhts gathered from the Field and the Garden. By Mrs. Hey. Being a New 
Edition of "The Moral of Flowers;" and consisting of Poetical Thonghts on Garden aud 
Field Flowers, accompanied by Drawings beautifully coloured after Nature. Square crown 
8to. nniform in sixe with ** Thomson's Seasons illustrated by the Etching Club.*' 2U. cloth. 




HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY: 

With a Glance at Bad Habits. By hyotySq. *' Manners malie the Man.'' NewEdltion, 
rerised (with additions) by a Lady of Bank. Foolscap 8T0.2«.6<f. cloth. 

HOARE— A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE 

GRAPE VINE ON OPEN WALLS. By ClemelitHuare. New Edition. 8to. 7«' 6(f. cloth. 

HOARE.— A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF A NEW METHOD OF 

PLANTING AND MANAGING THE ROOTS OF GRAPE VINES. By Clement Hoare, 
author of '* A Treatise on the Cultlratiou of the Grape Vine on Open Walls.*' 12mo. bt. d. 

HOOK (DR. W. F.)-THE LAST DAYS OF OUR LORD'S MINISTRY ; 

A Course uf Lectures on the principal Erents of Passion Weelt. By Walter Farquhar Hook, 
D.D., Vicar of Leeds, Prebendary of Lincoln, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. New 
Edition. Foolscap 8to. 6«. cloth. 

HOOKER.— KEW GARDENS ; 

Or a Popular Guide to the Royal Botanic Gardens of Kew. By Sir William Jackson Hooker, 
K.H. D.C.L. F.R.A. & L.S. etc. etc. Director. New Edition » with numerous Wood* 
Engravings. 16mo. price Qd. sewed. 

HOOKER.— THE BRITISH FLORA; 

Comprising the Phtenqgamons or Fluwf!ringPlants,and the Ferns. By Sir William Jackson 
Hooker, K.H. LL.D. F.R.A. and L.S. etc. New Edition (IbSU) , with numerous Additions 
and Corrections by the Author and G. A. Walker Arnott, LL.O.M.A. F.L.S. and R.S. Ed. 
and Regius Professor of Botany in the Unirervity of Glasgow ; with 12 Lithographic Plates, 
containing 173 Firures, illustratiTe of the Umbelliferous Plants, the Composite Plants, 
the Grasses, aud the Ferns. I vol. foolscap 8ro. [^Nearlf ready, 

HORNE (THE REV. T. H.)— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITICAL 

STUDY AND KNOWLEDGE OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. By the Rev. Thomas 
Hartwell Home,B.D.of St. John's College, Cambridge. New Edition, revised aud corrected. 
5 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Fuc-simlles, «!/. 2i«. cloth; or 6/. bound in calf by Hayday. 

HORNE (THE REV. T. H.)-A COMPENDIOUS INTRODUCTION TO THE 

STUDY OF THE BIBLE. By the Rev.Thomas Hartwell Home, B.D. of St. John's College. 
Cambridge. Being an Analysis of his ** introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures." Nbw Edition. 12mo. with Maps aud Engravings, 9«. boards. 

HOWITT.— THE CHILDREN'S YEAR. 

By Mary Howitt. With Four Illustrations, engraved by John Absolon, from Original 
Designs by Anna Mary Howitt. Square 16mo.6«. cloth. 



1 4 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



HOWITT.— THE BOY'S COUNTRY BOOK: 

BeiDf the real Life of a Coaotrr Boy, written by Himself ; exhlbltinr all tbe Amuse 
Pleasares, and PvraniU of Children in the Country. Edited by William Howitt, an 
•* The Rural Life of England/' etc. New Edition. Fc^. 8to. with 40 WoodcvU, 6«. 

HOWITT— VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 

Old Halls. Battle-nelds, and Scenes illostratiTe of Striking Passages in Englisb Histi 
Poetry. By William Howitt. New Edition. Medium 8to. with 40WoodcnU, 21s. dot 

SECOND SERIES, chiefly in the Counties of DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND 
Stroll along the BORDER. With upwards of 40 highiy-ftnisbed WoodcuU, from Dz 
made on the spot. Medium Sro. 31s. cloth. 



HOWITT.— THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

By William Howitt. New Edition, corrected and rerised. With BiirraTlnfs on W 
Bewicliand Williams; uniform with "VisitstoRemarkablePlaces." Medium Svo.Sls 



HOWITT.— THE RURAL AND DOMESTIC LIFE OF GERMANY: 

With Characteristic Sltetches of its chief Cities and Scenery. Collected in a Geneva 
and during a Residence in that Country in the Years 1840-42. By William Howitt, 
of ** Th4 Rural Ufe of England," etc. Medium 8to., with abore M Woodcuts. 2l«. e 

HO WSON.— SUNDAY EVENING: 

Twelre Short Sermons for Family Reading. 1. The Presence of Christ; 2. Inwai 
Outward Ufe; 8. The Threefold Warning ; 4. Onr Father's Business ; 5. Spiritual M 
6. The Duty of Amiability; 7. Honesty and Candour; 8. St. Peter and Cmmelius; 
Midnight Trareller ; 10. The Grare of Laxarus ; 11. The Resurrection of the Bodr. : 
Rer. J. S. Howson* M.A., Prfhcipal of the Collegiate Institution, LlTerpool, andCha| 
the Duke of Sutherland . Foolscap 8to . 2<. M . cloth. 

HOWSON AND CONYBEARE,— THE LIFE AND EPISTLES OF 

PAUL. By the Rer. J. S. Howson, M.A., and the Rer. W. J. Conybeare, M.A. 2 vo 
Tery fully iUustrated by W. H. Bartlett. [5ee 



HUDSON.-THE EXECUTOR'S GUIDE. 

ByJ.C. Hudson, Esq., late of the Legacy Duty Office, London t author of** Plidn Din 
for Making Wills," and** The Parent'sHand-Book.^' New Edition. Foolscap Sro. S« 



I 



HUDSON.-PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 

In conformity with the Law, andparticnlarlywithreferenceto the Act 7 Wm. IV. and 
C.26. To which is added, a clear Exposition of the Law relating to the Distribution ' 
sonal Estate in the case of Intestacy ; with two Forms of Wills, and mnch useful Infon 
etc. ByJ.C. Hndson,Esq. New Edition, corrected. Fcap. Sro. St. M. cloth. 

*•* Theabovt two works mag he had in Out wolumtt price 7*'Cloth. 
HUMBOLDT.— ASPECTS OF NATURE, 

In Different Lands and Different Climates , with Scientific Elucidations. By Alezand 
Humboldt. Translated, with the Author's sanction and co-operation, and at his c 
desire, by Mrs. Sabine. 16mo. 6«. cloth: or in 2 toIs. 3s. 6d. each cloth; 2f. 6i 
sewed. 

BARON HUMBOLDT'S COSMOS; 

Or. a Sketch of a Physical Description of the Unirerse.* Translated, with the Ai 
sanction and co-operation, under the superintendence of Ueutenant-Colonel Edward ! 
F.R.S. For. Sec. R.S. New Edition. Vols. I. and II. 16mo. 3s. 6d. each cloth; 
each sewed t or in post 8vo. price 12«. each. 

HUMPHREYS.— A RECORD OF THE BLACK PRINCE; 

Being a Selection of such Passages in his Life as hare been most quaintly and stri 
narrated hv the Chroniclers of the Period. Embellished with highlT-wroug:fat Mini 
and Bordenngs, selected from rarioas Illxuninated MSS. referring to Erents connecte 
English History. By Henry Noel Humphreys. Post 8to. in a richly canred and 
pierced binding, 2I«. 

HUMPHREYS.— THE BOOK OF RUTH. 

From the Holy Scriptures. Embellished with brilliant coloured Borders, selectei 
some of tbe finest Illuminated MSS. in the British Museum, the Bibiioth^ue Nati 
Paris, the Soane Museum, etc.; and with highly-finished Miniatures. The lUumin 
executed by Henry Noel Humphreys. Square foolscap 8to. in deeply embossed 1 
eorerif 31s. 
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HUMPHREYS.~MAXIIVIS AND PRECEPTS OF THE SAVIOUR: 

Bdng a Selection of the ni'ist beautiful Christian Precepti contained in the Four GotpeU { 
illustrated bj a series of lUuminations of original character, founded on the Passages— 
«' Behold the Fowls of the Air," etc., *' Consider the LUles of the Field,'' etc. The 
Illuminations executed bj Henrj Noel Humphreys. Square foolscap 8to. 2\». richly bound 
in stamped calf ; orSOs. in morocco, by Hayaay. 

HUMPHREYS.— THE MIRACLES OF OUR SAVIOUR. 

With rich and appropriate Borders of original Design, a series of Illuminated Finires of 
the Apostles , from the Old Masters, six illuminated Miniatures, and other Embelllsoments. 
The Illuminations executed bv Henry Noel Humphreys. Square foolscap 8vo. in massirs 
carved corers, 21«. i or bound la morocco, by Hayday, 80i. 

HUMPHREYS.— PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 

Richly Illuminated, with appropriate Borders , printed in eolonra and in black and gold { 
with a Design from one of tne early German Rngravers. The Illuminations executed by 
Hearr Noel Humphreys. Square foolscap 8to. 31«. in a masslT* carred binding; or 80s. 
bouna in morocco. 

HUMPHREYS AND JONES. -THE ILLUMINATED BOOKS OF THE 

MIDDLE AGES i a series of Fac-similes of the most beautiful MSS. of the Middle Ages, 

Erinted in gold, siirer, and colours, by Owen Jones ; selected and described by Henry Noel 
[umphrers. Elegantly bound in antique calf: royal folio, 10/. 10s. ( imperial foUo (large 
paper), 16/. 16«. 

HUNT.-RESEARCHES ON LIGHT: 

An Examination of all the Phenomena connected with the Chemical and Molecular Changes 
produced by the Influence of the Solar Rays ; embracing all the known Photographic Pro- 
cesses, and new Discoreries in the Art. By Robert Hunt, Keeper of Mining Records, 
Museum of Economic Geology. 8vo. with Plate and Woodcuts, 10«.6rf. cloth. 

JAMESON (MRS.)— LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS: 

Comprising the History of the Franciscans, as connected with the RcTivnl of Art ; Legends 
of those Royal Personages who died in the Religious Habit i and Notes on the Remslns of 
English Legendary Art. By Mrs. Jameso^, Author of *' Sacred and Legendary Art,'' etc. 
Square crown 8to. with numerous Illustrations. [Nearly reaijf. 

%* To he followed bp **Legend$ of the Madonna," by the $ame Author, ihmilarlf illustrated. 

JAMESON (MRS.)— SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. 

By Mrs. Jameson. With 16 Etchings by the Author, and numerous Wood Engrarings. 
3 Tols. square crown 8to. 42s. cloth. 

« To all who have seen or who contemplate seeing the early art •/ Italy, these volumes will 
be as neeessarf a handhooh as any uj Murray's. Even to those who visit onlv our own 
National Gallery, Mrs. Jameson's essay will be interesting, for it will give them a vast 
quantity of information they did not nosseu before, and which will add incaleulablw to the 
pleasure with which they will inspect the pictures of the Old Masters-often perfectly unin- 
telligibtc without such an emplanation of them as is here given."— Critic. 

JEBB.-A LITERAL TRANSLATION OF THE BOOK OF PSALMS; 

Intended to illustrate their Poetical and Moral Structure. To which are added. Disserts* 
tions on the word **Selah,"and on the Authorship, Order, 'Htles, and Poetical Features 
of the Psalms. By the ReT. John Jebb, A.M., Rector of Feterstow. 2 vols.Svo. 2l«. cloth. 

JEFFREY (L0RD).-CONTRIBUTIONSTOTHE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

By Francis Jeffrey, late one of the Judges In the Court of Session in Scotland. Sd Edition. 
SvoIb.Sto. 429. cloth. 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR'S ENTIRE WORKS: 

With the Life of Bishop Heber. Rerised and corrected by the Rer. Charles Page Eden, 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Vols. II. III. IV. V. VI. and VII. Sro. 10«.6tf. each, cloth. 

*,* In course of publication in 10 vols, price half-a-guinea each. Vol, I. (the last in order 
of nublicationj will contain Bishop Heber s Life of Jeremy Taylor, emtended by the Editor. 
' *^ {f^ol. Fill, is in the press. 

J0HN80N.-THE WISDOM OF THE RAMBLER, ADVENTURER, AND 
IDLER. Comprising a Selection of 110 of the best Essays. By Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 
Foolscap 8vo. 7«* cloth. 



JOHNSON.-THE FARMER'S ENCYCLOPiCDIA, 

And DICTIONARY of RURAL AFFAIRS : embracing all the recent DitcoTeries in Agti- 
cultural CItemiBtry; adapted to the comprehension of nutcieiitific Reader*. Bj CnthMrt 
W. Johnson, Esq., F.R.S. Barrister-at-Law, Editor of the ''Farmers* Almanack/' etc. 
8vo. with Wood KnfraTing8,2l. lOf. cloth. 



JOHNSTON.— A NEW DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, 

Deacriptire, Ph7sjcal,_ Sutistical, and_ Hiatoricalt ^forming a complete General Gaxetteer 

Geographer at 

~ Natural Phe- 

' The Atlsj 

to Alison's Historj of Europe." 8vo., 1440 pages, 86«. cloth. 



Deacriptire, rbTSical, BUtistlcal, and Hiatoricalt forming a complete General 
of the World. Br Alexander Keith Johnston, F.R.8.E. P.R.G.S. F.O.S. ; Geof 
Edinburgh in Ordinarj to HerMiJestyt Author of " The Phrsical Atlas of Nal 
nomena, ' " The National Atlas ot Commercial and Political Geography,'* and *' ' 
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SIR ROBERT KANE.— ELEMENTS OF CHEfVIISTRY, 

Theoretical and Practical; including the most Recent Discoveries and Applications of the 
Science of Medicine and Pharmacy to Agriculture and to Manufactures. By Sir Robert 
Kane, M.D. M.R.I .A. 2d Edition, corrected and greatly enlarged ; illustrated by 230 Wood 
Engravings. In one large Tolume, 8to. of about 1,100 pages, 2b«. cloth. 

KAY.— THE SOCIAL CONDITION AND EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE 

IN ENGLAND AND EUROPE: shewing the results of the Primary Schools and of the 
Division of Landed Property In Foreign Countries. By Joseph Kay, Esq. M.A., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; Barri*ter-at-Law ; and late Travelling Bachelor of the University of 
Cambridge. 2 thick vols, post 8vo. 21«. cloth. 

KEMBLE.— THE SAXONS IN ENGLANO: 

A History of the English Commonwealth till the period of the Norman Conquest, Bv John 
MitchellKemble, M.A. F.C.P.8., etc. 2 vols. 8vo.28«. cloth. 

KENT.— ALETHEIA; 

Or, the Doom of Mythology. With other Poems. By William Charles Kent. Fcap. Svo. 
7«.M. cloth. 

KINDERSLEY.— THE VERY JOYOUS, PLEASANT, AND REFRESHING 

H iSTORY of the Feats, Exploits, Triumphs, and Achievements of the Good Knight, without 
Fear aud without Reproach, the gentle Lord De Bayard. Set forth in English by Edward 
Cockburn Kindersley, K.sq. With Ornamental Headiugs, and Frontispiece, by E. H. 
Wehnert. Square post Svo. 9t. M. cloth. 

THE REV.DR. W.I.KIP.-THE EARLY CONFLICTS OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Contents.— 1. Judaism, 2. Grecian Philosophy; 8. The Licentious Spirit of the Age; 4. 
Barbarism ; 6. The Pairan Mytholoipy. By the Rev. Dr. W. lugraham Kip, M.A., author of 
'* The Christmas Holydays In Rome." Foolscap Svo. 6i. cloth. 

THE REV. DR. W. I. KIP.-THE CHRISTMAS HOLYDAYS IN ROME. 

By the Rev. W. Ingraham Kip, D.D. Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D. FeUow and 
Tutor of Exeter Coliege, Oxford. New Edition. Foolscap Svo. 5«. cloth. 

KIRBY AND SPENCE.— AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY: 

Or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects: comprising an account of noxious and 
useful Insects, of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, Societies, Motions, 
Noises, Hybernation, Instinct, etc. By W. Kirby, M.A. F.R.S. & L.S. Rector of Barhaa; 
and W. Spence, Esq.,F.R.S.& L.S. New Edition, enlarged. 2 vols. Svo. 31«.6rf. cloth. 

L. E. L.— THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON: 

Comprising the IMPKOVISATRICR, the VENETIAN BRACELET, the GOLDEN 
VIOLET, the TROUBADOUR, and other Poetical Remains. New Edition, uniform with 
Moore's *' Songs, Ballads, and Sacred Songs ; " with 2 Vignettes by Richard Doyle. 2 vols. 
16mo. 10«. cloth; morocco, 2i«. 

o.o /1l$o OH edlHon in 4 voh. fooheap 8oo. with ItlMtration$ by Howard f etc, tSa. cloth; 
or bound in morocco, with gilt eige$, 21. 4$. 

LAING.— OBSERVATIONS ON THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL STATE 

OF THE EUROPEAN PEOPLE IN 1848 AND 1849: being the Second Series of '* Notes 
bf a Traveller." By Samuel Laiog, Esq., author of ** A J ournai of a Residence in Norway," 
<* A Tour in Sweden," the Translation of " The Heimskringla," and of ** Notes of alia- 
veller on the Social and Political State of France, Prussia," etc. Svo. 14«. doth. 

LANDOR.— THE FOUNTAIN OF ARETHUSA. 

By Robert Eyres Landor, M.A., author of **The Fawn of Sertorious," (*The Impious 
FeMMt," Tragedies, etc. 2 vols, post Svo. ISt. cloth. 
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LABDNER*S CABINET CYCLOPiCDIA; 

Being a Series of Orij^ntU Wotkn on Histoiy, Biognraphy, Natural Pbilosophr, Natural 
History, Literature, the Sciences, Arts, and Manufactures. B7 Bishop Thirlwall, Sir James 
Mackintosh, Sir John Herschel, Sir Walter Scott, Thomas Moore, Robert Souther, and other 
Eminent Writers. Conducted and edited by Dr. Lardner. 

The Series complete in One Hundred and Thirty-three Volumes, 391. 18«. The Works 
separately, 6«. per volume. 

The Serieteompri$e$ ;— 



1. Bell's History of Russia . StoIs. 18«. 
3. Bell's Lives of British Poets 2 vols. Ha. 

3. Brewster's Treatise on Optics 1 vol. 6«. 

4. Cooley's History of Maritime 

and I nlaua Discovery . Svols. 18«. 

5. Crowe's History of France . 3vols. 18«. 

6. DeMorgan'fc Treatise on Pro- 

babtlftied . . . . 1 vol. 6«. 

7. De Sismondi's History of the 

Italian Republics . . 1 vol. 6l. 

8. De Sismoiidl's Fall of the 

Roman Empire . . . 2voli. 12«. 

9. Donovan's Treatise on Chem- 

istry 1 vol. 6«. 

10. Donovan's Domestic Economy, 2 vols. 12«. 

11. Dunham's History of Spain 

and Portugal . . .6 vols. 30«. 

12. Dunham's History of Den- 

mark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way 3 vols. 18«. 

13. Dunham's History of Poland 1 vol. 6s. 

14. Dunham's History of the 

Germanic Empire . . 

15. Dunham's History of Europe 

during the Middle Ages . 

16. Dunham's Lives of British 

Dramatists . 



3 vols. 18*. 

4 vols. 24«. 
2 vols. 12f. 

1 vol. 6«. 
2tols. 12«. 

2 vols. 12s. 



17. Dunham's Lives of Early 

Writers of Great Britain . 

18. Fergus's History of the 

United States . 

19. Fosbroke's Grecian and Ro- 

man Antiquities . 

20. Forster's Livei of the States- 

men of the Commiouwealth 5 vols. 30«. 

21. Forster, Mackintosh, and 

Cnurtenay's Lives of 

British Statesmen . . 7vols.42«. 

22. Cleg's Lives of Military Com- 

manders ... .3 vols. 18«. 

23. Grattan's History of the 

Netherlands . . . 1 vol. 6«. 

34. Henslow's Treatise on 

Botany .... 1 vol. 6«. 

35. Herschel'a Treatise on As- 

tronomy . ... 1 vol. 6$, 

26. Herschel's Preliminary Dis- 
course on the Study of 
Natural Philosophy . . I vol. 61. 

27- History of Rome . . . 3vola. 12«. 

28. History of Switzerland . . 1 vol. 61. 

29. Holland's Treatise on the 

Manufactures in Metal . Svols. 18«. 

80. James's Lives of Foreign 

Statesmen .... 6 vols. 30«. 

31. Kater and Lardder'l Treatise 

on Mechanics . . .1 vol. 6«. 



32. Keightley's OutUnes of His- 

tory 1 vol. 6«. 

33. Lardner's Treatise on Arith- 

metic 1 vol. 6«. 

34. Lardner's Treat, on Geometry I vol. 6«. 

35. Lardner's Treatise on Heat . 1 vol. 6«. 

36. Lardner's Treatise on Hydro- 

statics and Pneumatics . 1 vol. 6«. 

37> Lardner and Walker's Elec- 
tricity and Magnetism . 2 vols. 12a. 

38. Mackintosh, Wallace, and 

Bell's History of England, 10 vols. 60«. 

39. Montgomery and Shelley's 

Lives of Italian, Spanish, 

and Portuguese Authors . 8 vols. 18«. 

40. Moore's History of Ireland . 4 vols. 24a. 

41. Nicolas's Chronology of 

History .... 1 vol. 6«. 

42. Phillips's Treat, on Geology 2 vols. 12a. 

43. Powell's History of Natural 

Philosophy ... 1 vol. 6a. 

44. Porter's Treatise on the 

Manufacture of Silk . . 1 vol. 6a. 

45. Porter's Treatise on the 

Manufacture of Porcelain 

and Glass . . . 1 vol. 6a. 

46. Roscoe's Lives of British 

Lawyers .... 1 vol. 61. 

47. Scott's History of Scotland . 2 vols. 12a. 

48. Shellev'6 Lives of French 

Authors .... 

49. Shttckard and Swainson's 

Treatise on Insects . 

50. Souther's Lives of British 
Admirals .... 

51. Slebbing's History of the 

Church .... 

52. Stebbing's History of the 

Reformation 



2 vols. 12a. 

1 vol. 6a. 
5 vols. 30a. 

2 vols. 12a. 
2 vols. 12a. 

6a. 



53. Swainson's Preliminary Dis- 

course on Natural History, 1 vol. 

54. Swainson's Natural History 

and Classification of 

Animals .... 1 vol. 6a. 

55. Swainson's Habits and In- 

stincts of Animals . . 1vol. 6a. 

56. Swainson's Quadrupeds . I vol. 6a. 

57. Swainson's Birds . . . Svols. 12a. 

58. Swainson's Fish, Reptiles, 

etc Svols. |2a. 

59. Swainson's Shells and Shell- 

fish I vol. 6a. 

60. Swainson's Animals in Me- 

nageries . . . . 1 vol. 6a. 

61. Swainson's Taxidermy and 

Bibliography ... 1 vol. 61. 

62. Thirlw«.U'aHl%tor)olQ(t«tc« %^Oa.>iSa. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



LATHAM.— ON DISEASES OF THE HEART. 

Lectures on Subjects connected with Clinical Medicine ; comprising Disease* of tlie 
Bj P. M. Latham, M. P.. Physician Extraordinary to the Queen ; and late Physician 
Bartholomew's Hospital. Mew Edition. 2 toIs. ISmo. 16«. cloth. 

J.EE.— TAXIDERMY; 

Or, the Art of Collecting, Preparing, and MountingObJects of NaturalHlstorj. Fort 
of Museums and Trarelfers. ByMrs K.Lee. NewEdition, improved; with an accov 
Visit to Walton Hall, and Mr. Waterton's Method of Presenring Animals. Fcap. 8t 
Woodcuts, 7«. 

LEE.-ELEIVIENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY; OR, FIRST PRINQI 

OF ZOOLOGY. For the Use of Schools and Young Persons: comprising the Princi 
Classification, interspersed with amusing and instructiTC Accounts of the moatrems 
Animals. By Mrs. R. Lee. New Edition, rerised and enlarged; with UTunerous add 
Woodcuts. Foolscap 8ro. 7«. 6d. cloth. 

LESLIE (C.H.)-^MEIVIOIRS OF THE LIFE OF ,IOHN CONSTABLE, 

R. A. Composed chiefly of ||is Letter!. By C. R. Leslie, R. A. Second Edition, with I 
Extracts from hi* Correspondence, two Portraits (one from a new Sketch, by Mr. L 
and a Plate of *' Spring," engraVed by Lucas. Square crown 8to. 31«. cloth. 

LETTERS ON HAPPINESS, 

Addressed to a Friend. By the Authoress of '* Letters to My Unknown Friends," '* ' 
Years Ago, a Tale," *'Som« Pa**age* from Modern History," and " Discipline." F( 
8vo. 6a. cloth. 

LETTERS TO MY UNKNOWN FRIENDS. 

By a Lady. Third Edition. Foolscap 8to. 6». cloth. 

LINDLEY.— AN INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 

By Prof. J. Lindley, Ph.D., F.R.8. L.S. 9%e. New Edition, with Corrections and nni 
Additions. 2 toIs.Sto. with Six Plates and numerous Woodcuts, 24«. cloth. 

LINDLEY.— A SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH FLORA, 

Arranged according to the Natural Orders. By Professor John Lindley, Ph. D., F.R. 
New Edition, with aumeruns Additions and improTements. ISmo. 10«. 6rf. cloth. 

LINDLEY.— THE THEORY OF HORTICULTURE ; 

Or, an Attempt to Explain the Principal Operations of Gardening upoq Physiologies 
ciples. By John Undley, Ph.D. F.R.S. 8vo. with Illustrations on Wood, Ut. cloth. 

LINWOOD (W.)— ANTHOLOCIA OXONIENSIS ; 

SiTc, Florilegium e iusibus poeticis dirersorum Oxoniensium Graecis et Latinisdeee 
Cnrante Gulielmo Linwood, M.A. Adis Christi Alummo, 8vo.]4«. cloth. 

LORIMER.— LETTERS TO A YOUNC MASTER MARINER 

On some Subjects connected with his Calling. By the late Charles Lorimer. A Nei 
tibn. foolscap 8vo. 6$, M. cloth. 

LOUDON.— THE AMATEUR GARDENER'S CALENDAR; 

Being a Monthly Guide, as to what should be avoided as well as what should be do 
Garden in eaca Month : with plain Rules how to do what is requisite ; Directions foi 
out and planting Kitchen and Flower Gardens, Pleasure Grounds, and Shrubberies; 
short account, in each Month, of the Quadrupeds, Birds, andlnsects.then most injui 
Garden*. By Mrs. Loudon. l6mo. with numerous Wood Engrarings, 7«. 6tf. cloth 



/ 



LOUDON.— THE LADY'S COUNTRY COMPANION: 

Or, How to Enjoy a Country Life Rationally. By Mrs. Loudon, author of < 'Garden 
Ladies,"etc. New Edition. Foolscap 8to., with Plate and Woodcuts, 7«. Gtf.doth . 

LOUDON'S SELF-INSTRUCTION FOR YOUNC GARDENERS, 

Foresters, Bailiffs, Land Stewards, and Farmers; in Arithmetic, Book-keeiring 
metry, Mensuratiop, Practical Trigonometry, Mechanics, Land-Surreying, Le 
Planning and Mapping, Architectural Drawing, and Isometrlcal Projection and Persp 
with Examples shewing their applications to Horticultural and Agricultural Pu 
With a Portrait of Mr. Loudon, and aMemoir by Mrs. Loudon. 8t o. with Wood Bngi 
7*. M. cloth. 
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LOUDON'S ENCYCLOP>CDIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS; 

Beinirthe '* Arboretum etPraticetum BriUnnicum" abridged : containing the Hardy Trees 
and Shrubs of Great Britain, Natire and Foreign, scientifically and popularly described : 
with their Propagation, Culture,and Uses in the Ajts. Srcvith upwards of 2,000 Engravings 
on Wood, 2/. lOf. cloth. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOP>CDIA OF GARDENING; 

Comprising the Theory and Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and 
Lancfscape Gardening : inclndinr all the latest ImproTements ; a General History of Garden- 
ing in all Countries; and a Statistical View of its Present State ; with Suggestions for its 
Future Progress in the British Isles. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. H.S., etc. Illustrated with 
many hundred EugraTings on Wood by Branston- An entirely New Edition (185U), cor- 
rected throughout and considerably improved by Mrs. Loudon. In One large Volume, 8to. 
50«. cloth. 

*,* Thepreient New Edition i» alto in count ofpuhlieation in Ttn Monthly Parti, price 5*. 
each, of which the First Two are now readg. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF AGRICULTURE; 

Comprising the Theory and Practice of the Valuation, Transfer. Laying-out, Improvement, 
and Management of Landed Property, and of the cultivation and economy of the Animal and 
Vegetable Productions of Agriculture, including all the latest improvements. Fifth 
Edition. 8vo. with upwards of 1,100 Engravings on Wood, by Branston, 2/. 10«. cloth. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOP>CDIA OF PLANTS; 

Including all the Plants which are now found in, or have beenintroducedinto,GreatBritidn; 
giving their Natural History, accompanied by such Descriptions, Engraved Figures, and 
Elementary Details, as m^y toable a beginner, who is a mere English reader, to discover the 
name of every Plant which he may find in flower, and acquire all the information respecting 
it which is usefol and interesting. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S., etc. The Specific Characters 
by an Eminent Botanist ; the Drawings hjJ.D. C. Sowerby, F.L.S. A new Edition, with a 
new Supplement and a new Indey. 8vo. with nearly 10,000 Wood Engravings, 73«.6tf. cloth. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOP>CDIA OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND VILLA 

ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE. Containing Designs for Cottages, Villas, Farm 
Houses, Farmeries, Countrvlnns, Public Houses, Parochial Schools, etc. ; with the requisite 

FittlngS*nn. Fixtnreii. and FnmiturH. anil iianpnnriftt<> OffiriiK. fSurd^n*. anil (iarri(>ii Kf*nf>rv« 

each Dc 
etc. New" 
63«. cloth. 

LOUDON'S 410RTUS BRITANNICUS; 

Or, Catalogue of all the Plants Indigenous to or introduced into Britain. An entirely New 
Edition (ls50), corrected throughout: with a Supplement, including all the New Plants 
down to March, 1850: and a New General Index to tne whole Work. Edited by Mrs. Loudon 
and W. H. Baxter, Esq. 8vo. tSearly ready. 
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LOUDON'S HORTUS UGNOSUS LONDINENSIS; 

Or, a Catalogue of all the Ligneous Plants cultivated in tn 
which are added theirusnalPrlceain Nurseries. 8vo. 7« 



_e neighbourhood of London. 
6tf. doth. 
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LOW.-ON LANDED PROPERTY, AND THE ECONOMY OF ESTATES; 

Comprehendingthe Relations between Landlord and Tenant, and the Principles and F^rms 
of Leases; of Farm Buildings, Enclosures, Drains, Embankments, Roads, and other Rural 
Works, Minerals, and Woods. By David Low, Esq. F.R.S.B. etc., author of "Elements 
of Practical Agriculture," etc. 8vo. with numerous Wood £ngravlngs,21«. cloth. 

LOW.-ON THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

Comprehendingthe Natural and Economical History of the Species and Breeds; Illustrations 
of the Properties of External Form ; and Observations on the Principles and Practice of 
Breeding. By David Low. Esq., F.R.S.Bm Professor of Agriculture in the University of 
Edinburgh, etc.; author of** El 
onWood.25«. cloth. 



Blements of PncticalAgricalture,"etc. 8vo. with Engravings 
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LOW.— ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE; 

CQiqprehendingthe Cultivation of Plants, the Husbandry of the DomesticAoimals, and the 
Economy of the Farm. By David Low, Esq. f .R.S.E., Professor of Agriculture in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. New Edition. 8vo. with an entirely new set of above 200 Wood- 
cuts, 21«. cloth . 

MACAULAY.-THE HISTORY OF ENGLANDf, , „ „.,,. ., , , 
From the Accession of James II. By Thomas Babington Macaulay. New Edition. Vols. I. 
and II. 8vo. 32«. cloth. 
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MACAULAY.-CRITICAL AND HfSTORICAL ESSAYS CONTRIBUTED TO 

THE KDINBURGH REVIEW. Bv Thomag Babington MacauUy. New Editinn, complete 
in One Volnme ; with Portrait hv E. U. Eddis, engrraTed in Line br G. W. Greatbach, and 
Vipiette. Square crown 8to. 8l«. cloth; dO$. calf extra, bj Haydaj. Or ia 8 toIb.Sto. 
36«. cloth. 

MACAULAY.— LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

With *• Ivrr" and "The Armada." Br Thomaa Babingrton Macaulaj . New Edition. 16ao. 
4«. M.clotn; morocco, 10«.M. (bomtid bjf Hajfdag). 

MR. MACAULAY*S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

With numerous llluitrations, Original and from the Antique, drawB on Wood bj GeorfC 
Scharf, Jnn.; and engrared by Samuel WiUiama. New Edition. Fcp. 4to. 2I«. boards ; 
morocco»43«. (bomndbjf Hafiajf). 

MACKAY(CHARLES).-THE SCENERY AND POETRY OF THE ENCUSH 

LAKES : a Summer Ramble. Br Charles Mackaj, "Bfia. LL.D. author of ** Lereudi of the 
Isles," **The Salamandrine/'*'Tbe Thames and its Tribntaries,"etc. STO.with beautiful 
Wood EngraTings, from Original Sketches, 14«. cloth. 

MACKINTOSH'S (SIR JAMES) MISCELLANEOUS WORKS; 

Including his contributions to The EDINBURGH REVIEW. Edited by Robert James 
Mackintosh, Ebq. U vols. 8to.42«. cloth. 

M*CCLLOCH.—A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, AND 

HISTORICAL, of the various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural Objects in the World. 
By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. Illustrated with Six large Maps. New Edition (1850) , corrected 
and in part re-written j with a Supplement. In two thicli volumes, 8vo. 

*,* In eourte of pnblieation in TWELVE MONTHLY PARTS, each containing a$ mm& 
letter-preu tu a large 8vo. volume. Price 6«. each. 

M'CULLOCH.— A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL, AND 

HISTORICAL, OF COMMERCE, AND COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. By J. R. 
M'Culloch, Esq. A New Edition (1860) , corrected, enlai^ed, and improved ; with a Supple- 
ment. 8vo. with Maps and Plans, &0«. cloth ; or 55«. strongly half-bound in ruasia. 

%• A SUPPLEMENT fo the last Bditiontpubli$hei in lMi,mapbehad$epaTmtelg,pri€e 
is, Gd. sewed. 

M*CULLOCH.-AN ACCOUNT, DESCRIPTIVE, AND STATISTICAL, OF 

the BRITISH EMPIRE; exhibiting its Extent, Physical Capacities, Population, Indnstrj, 
and Civil aud Religions Institutions. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. 8d Edition, corrected, 
enlarged, and greatly improved. 3 thick vols. 8vo. 42f. cloth. 

M'CULLOCH.— A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICAL 

INFLUENCE OF TAXATION AND THE FUNDING SYSTEM. ByJ.R. M'Culloch, 
Esq. 8vo. 10«. cloth. 

MADAME DE MALGUET: 

A Tale of 1820. 3 vols, post 8vo. 3l«. 6d. boards . 

MAITLAND.— THE APOSTLES' SCHOOL OF PROPHETIC INTERPRETA- 
TION : with iu History to the Present Time. By Charles Maitland, author of ** The Church I 
in the Catacombs." 8vo. 12«. eloth. 

MAITLAND.-THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS: 

A Description of the Primitive Church of Rome, illustrated by its Sepolchral Reaudns. 
By Charles Maitland. New Edition, revised. 8vo. with numerous Engravings onWdod. 14s. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY; 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly Explained and lUmstrated by Bxperi* 
meats. ByJancMcrcet. New Edition, corrected. 2vol8.foolscap8vo.l4«. cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY ; 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained, and adapted tothecompre. 
henjrion of Young Persons. ByJancMarcet. New£dition,enlarged and corrected. Fcap. 
8ro. with 23 Plates, I0i.6d. clotVk. 
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MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY; 

In which the Elementi of that Science are familiarly eznldned. By JaneMarcet. New 
Edition, revised and enlarged. FouUcap 8to. 7f • 6d. clotn. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY; 

Comprehending the Klements of Botany, with their application to Agriculture. By Jane 
Marcet. New Edition . FooUcap 8vo. with Four Plates, 9«. cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON LAND AND WATER. 

By Jane Marcet. New Edition revised and corrected. Foolscap Svo. with coloured Map 
shewing the comparative Altitude of Mountains, 6t.6d. cloth. 

MARRYAT.— BORNEO AND THE EAST INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 

By Francis S. Marryat, late Midshipman of H.M.S. Samarang, Surveyiug Vessel. With 
many Drawings of Costume and Scenery, from Oriidnal Sltetches made on the spot by Mr. 
Marryat. ImperialSvo.with numerous Lithographic Plates and Wood Engravings, ^li.M. 

MARRYAT (CAPT.)-MASTERMAN READY; 

Or, the Wreck of the Pacific. Written for Young People. By Captain Marryat, C.B. author 
of **Peter Simple," etc. 8 vols . fcap .8vo . with numerous Engravings on W^ood, 22«.6if. cloth. 

MARRYAT.— THE PRIVATEER'S- MAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

By Captain F. Marryat, C.B. author of "Peter Simple," "Masterman Aeady,"etc. 2 vols, 
fcap. 8vo. 12«. cloth. 

MARRYAT— THE MISSION: 

Or, Scenes in Africa. Written for Young People. By Captain'Marryat, C.B., author of 
** Peter Simple," **Masterman Ready,"etc. 3 vols. fcap.Svo. 12«. cloth. 

MARRYAT.— THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. . . 

Written for Young People. By Captain Marryat, C.B. author of ''Peter Simple," 
**Masterman Ready," etc. NewEdition. Fcap.Svo. with two Illustrations, 7«. 6if.cloth. 

MATTEUCCI.-LECTURES ON THE PHYSICAL PHCENOMENA OF 

LIVING BEINGS. By Sigiior Carlo Mattcucci, Professor of the University of Pisa. 
Translated under the superintendence of J. Pereira, M.D. F.R.S. Vice*PreBiden!t of the 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society. 13mo.9«. cloth. 

MAUNDER.— THE SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY TREASURY: 

ANew and Popular Encyclopndia of Science and the Belles Lettres ; including all Branches 
of Science, and nvery Subject connected with Literature and Art. The whole written in a 
familiar style, adapted to the comprehension of all persons desirous of acquiring information 
on the subjects comprised in the woric, and also adapted for a Manual of^ convenient Refer* 
ence to the more instructed. By Samuel Maunder. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. I0«. cloth ; 
bound in roan, 12«. 

MAUNDER'S TREASURY OF HISTORY; 

Comprising a General Introductory Outline of Universal History, Ancient and Modem, and 
a Series of separate Histories of every principal Nation that exists; developing their Rise, 
Progress, and Present Condition, tne Moral and Social Character of their respective 
Inhabitants, their Religion, Manners, and Customs, etc. etc. NewEdition. Foolscap 8vo. 
10«. cloth ; bound in roan, 12«. 

MAUNDERS TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY; 

Or, a Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature: in which the Zooio^cal Characteristics that 
distingaish the different Classes, Genera, and Species are combinearith a variety of interest- 
ing Information illustrative of the Habits, Instincts, and GeneralEconomy ot the Animal 
Kingdom . To which are added, a Syllabus of Practical Taxidermy, and aGlossarial Appendix. 
Embellished with 900 Engravingg on Wood, from Drawings made expressly for this Worlt. 
New Edition. Fcp.8vo.10t. cloth ; bound in roan, 12«. 

MAUNDER'S TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE. 

And LIBRARY of REFERENCE : Comprising an English Grammar ; Tables of English 
Verbal Distinctions ; Proverbs, Terms, and Phrases, in Latin, Spanish, French, and Italian, 
translated; new and enlarged English Dictionary; Directions for Pronunciation; new 
Universal Gazetteer ; Tables of Population and Statistics ; List of Cities, Boroughs, and 
Marltet Towns in the United Kingdom ; Regulations of the General Post-Office ; List of 
Foreign Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Productions ; compendious Classical Dictiouarjr ; 
Scripture Proper Names accented, and Christian Names of Men and Women: with Latin 
Maxims translated ; List of Abbreviations ; Chronology and History ; comoendlous Law 
Dictionary; Abstract of Tax Acts ; Interest and other Tables ; Forms of Epistolary Address ; 
Tables of Precedency i Synopsis of the British Peerage ; and Tables of Number, Money, 
Weights and Measures. 18th Edition, revised throughout ^d greatly enlarged. Foolscap 
8vo. 10a. cloth ; bound in roan, 12«. 
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NEW W0BK8 AND NEW EDITIONS 



MAUNDER'8 BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: 

Coniistinr of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief Notices of abore 12,000 Eminent Pereona of ali 
Allies and Nations, from the Earliest Period of History ; forminir a new send comiriete Die* 
tionary of UniTersal Biog^raphj. New Edition, revised tluronghont; with a copious 
Supplement. Foolscap 8to. jO«. cloth { bound in roan, 12i. 

MEMOIRS OF THE CEOLOaCAL SURVEY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

And of the Museum of Economic Geology in London. Published by order of the Lords 
Commissioners of rier Majesty's Treasury. Vol. I. royal Bvo. with Woodcuts and 9 Plates, 
(seven coloured) , 21«. cloth ; and Vol. II. in two thick Paru, with 63 Plates (three coloured) 
and numerous Woodcuts, 42«. cloth, or, separately, 21«. each Part. Also, 

BRITISH ORGANIC REMAINS; consisting of Plates and Figures engraved on Steel, with 
descriptive Letterpress, and forming a portion of the Memoirs of the Geological Survey. 
Decades 1 . and II. royal 8vo. 2«. 6tf . eacn, or royal 4to. 4». 6d. each. 

MERIvAe.— A HISTORY OF THE ROMAMS UNDER THE EMPIRE. 

By the Rev. Charles Merivkle, late Fellow and Tutor of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
Vols. 1. and II. 8vo. 28«. cloth. 

MILNER (REV. J. AND I.)— THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 

CHRIST. By the Rev. Joseph Milner, A.M. With Additions and Corrections by the late 
Rev. Isaac Milner, D.D. F.R.S. A New Edition, revised, virith additional Notes, by the Rev. 
Thomas Grantham, B.D., Chaplain to the Bishop of Kildare. 4 vols. 8vo. 52«. dotn. 

MITCHELL.-JOURNAL OF AN EXPEDITION INTO THE INTERIOR OF 

TROPICAL AUSTRALIA, in Search of a Route from Sydney to the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
By Lient.-Colonel Sir T. L. Mitchell, Knt. D.C.L. Surveyor-General of New South Wales, 
and late elective Member of the Legislative Council of that Colony. Svo. with Maps, Views, 
and Engravings of Objects of Natural History, 21«. cloth. 

MONTGOMERY'S (JAMES) POETICAL WORKS. 

Wfth some additional Poems, and the Author's Autobiographical Prefaces. A New Edition, 
complete in One Volume, uniform with Southey's *'The Doctor," etc. and " Commonplace 
Boob ;" with Portrait and Vignette. Square crown Svo. 10s. 6rf. cloth; morocco. 2I«. Or 
in 4 vols, foolscap Svo. with Portrait, and seven other Plates, 20«. cloth; oonad in 
morocco, 1/.16«. 

MONTGOMERY.-GOD AND MAN. 

By the Rev. R. Montgomery, M.A. Oxon., author of "The Gospel la Adtanee of the Age," 
"ITie Christian Life," etc. Svo. 

MO0RE.-HEALTH, DISEASE, AND REMEDY, 

Familiarly and practically considered in a few of their Relations to the Blood, dv George 
Moore, M.D., Member of the Royal College of PhysicianB,etc.i author of "The Power (rf 
the Soul over the Body," etc. Post Svo. 7«. 6d. cloth. 

MOORE.— THE POWER OF THE SOUL OVER THE BODY, 

Considered iA relation to Health and Morals. Bv Geoi^e Moore, H.D. Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians, London, etc. New Edition . Post Svo. 7$. 6d. cloth. 

MOORE.— THE USE OF THE BODY IN RELATION TO THE MIND. 

By George Moore, BftjP. Member of the Royal College of Physicians, London, etc. New 
Edition. Post Svo. Vs. cloth. 

MOORE.—MAN AND HIS MOTIVES. 

By George Moore, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Phystdaili, LontfoA, tit. New 
Edition. Post Svo. Si. cloth. 



MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS; 

Containing the Author's recent I ntrod 

with Lord Byron's Poems. Medium. . .^ ,_.._. , 

bound in morocco, by Hayday. Or in 10 vols, foolscap Svo. with PortraitVuid 19* Plates, 
2/. 10«. cloth ; morocco, 41. 10s. 



Containing the Author's recent Introduction and Notes. Complete in One Volume, uniform 
with Lord Byron's Poems. Medium Svo. with Portrait and Vignette, 1/. Is. cloth ; or 42«. 
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THOMAS MOORE'S SONGS, BALLADS, AND SACRED SONGS. 

First collected Edition, uniform with the new Edition of Moore's ** Irish Melodlee ** and 
**LalU Rookh;*' with Vignette by Richard Doyle. 16mo. 5i. cloth; or 12«.M. bound in 
morocco, bjHafday. 
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MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

New Edition, aaiform ill siie with the •mailer Edition of Mr. MtcanlayU ** Lars of Ancient 
Rome." With the Autobiographical Preface from the CoUective Edition of Mr. Moore's 
Poetical Worlts, and a Vigrnette by D. Maclise. R.A. 16mo. 5«. cloth ; 12«. 6d. bound in 
mdrocco, by Hayday. Or m fdolscap 8vo. with vignette by Corbould, 10«. cloth i bound 
in morocco, lS$,6d, 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

Illustrated by D. Macilise, R.A. Imperial 8ro. with 161 Desiflrns, engrared on Steel, 31. 3f . 
boards ; or 4/. lit. 6d. bound in morrocco, by Hayday. Proof Impressions (only 200 copies 
printed, of which a few remain) , 61. 6«. boaras. 

MOORE*S LALLA ROOKH : AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

New Edition, uniform in size with the smaller Edition of Mr. Macaulay's **LayB of Ancient 
Rome." With the Autobiographical Preface from the CollectlTe Edition of Mr. Moore's 
Poetical Worlts, and a Vignette by D. Maclise, R.A. 16mo.6«. cloth; 12«. 6i(. bound in 
morocco, by Hayday. Or in foolscap 8vo. with 4 Plates, by Westall, 10«. 6i. cloth; or 
14«. bound in morocco. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH ! AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

New Edition. Medium 8to. illustrated with 13 fine EngraTings, 21«. cloth; morocco, 35«. ; 
with India Proof Plates, 42*. cloth. 

MORELL.— THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 

By J. D. Morell, M.A., author of an Historical and Critical "View of the Sptfcdlative PhilO' 
lophy of Europe in the Nineteenth Centfury." 8vo. 12«. cloth. 

MOSELEY.— ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 

By the Rer. H.Moseley, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King's 
College, London ; author of "The Mechanical Principles of Engineering and Architec- 
ture." New EdiUon. Fcap.Svo. with Woodcuts, 8«. cloth. 

MOSELEY.— THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF ENGINEERING AND 

ARCHITECTURE. By the Rer. H. Moseley, M.A. F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy in King's Coll0ce> London; and author of *< Illustrations of Practical 
Mechanics,'' etc. Svo.with Woodcuts and Diagrams, l/.4«. cloth. 

MOSHEIM'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 

Ancient and Modern. Translated, with copious Notes, by James Murdoch, D.D. New 
Edition, revised, and continued, by the Rev. Henry Soames, M.A. 4 vols. 8vo. 48«. cloth. 

MURE.-A CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE AND LITERA- 
TURE OF ANCIENT GREECE. By William Mnre,M.P., of Caldwell. 3 vols. 8vo. 36«. 
cloth. 

MURRAY.— AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY: 

Comprising a complete Description of the Earth: exhibiting its Relation to the Heavenly 
Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Natural History of each Country, and the IndustrVf Com- 
merce, Political Institutions, and Civil and Social State of all Nations. By Hugh Murray, 
F.R.S.E. New Edition; with 82 Hqps, and upwards of 1,000 other Wood Engravings. In 
One large Volume, 8vo. 81; cloth. 

NECEER DE SAUSSURE.— PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION : 

Or, Considerations on the Course of Life. Translated and Abridgeo from the French of 
Madame NeckerDe Sadssttre, by Miss Holland. 8 vols, foolscap 8vo. 19«. 6tf. cloth. 

. •^^ Separattlp—VoU. I. and II. 12«.s Vol. III. 7«> M* 

NEALE.— THE CLOSING SCENE: 

Or^ Christianity and Infidelity contrasted in the Last Hours of Remarkable Persons. By the 
Rev. Erskine Neale, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk ; author of " The Bishop's Daughter," 
«• Self- Sacrifice," **The LifcBook of a Labourer," etc. 2 vols. fcap.8vo. 13«. cloth. 

*•* Separatelf— Vol. I. (Fint Series), 6«. ; Vol. II. (Second Series), 7«. 

NEWMAN.-DISCOURSES ADDRESSED TO MIXED CONGREGATIONS. 

By John Henry Newman, Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. Second Edition. 8vo. 
12f . cloth. ^ 
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OSBORNE.— OCEAI^US ; 

Or, a Peaceful Progress oVr the Unpathed Sea. By Mrs. Darld Osborne. With Fiv 
trations, eDgrared on Wood from Designs bj A. Cooper, R.A. Square l2mo. 7«. 6i 

*«* Her Majesty the Queen has been gradoosly pleased to accept and acknowledge a 
this Work for the nse of the Royal Children. 

OWEN JONES.— FLOWERS AND THEIR KINDRED THOUCHTS: 

A Series of Stanzas. By Mary Anne Bacon, author of *' Fruits from the Garden i 
Field." With beautiful Illustrations of Flowers, designed and printed iu Colours b 
Jones. Imperial 8to. 3U. 6d. elegantly bound. 

OWEN JONES.— FRUITS FROM THE GARDEN AND THE FIELD. 

A Series of Stanzas. By Marr Anne Bacon, author of ** Flowers and their liindrpd Tho 
With beautiful Illustrations of Fruit, designed and printed in Colours by Owen Jone 
perial 9fo. 31$. Bd. elegantly bound. 

OWEN JONES'S ILLUMINATED EDITION OF CRAY'S ELECY. 

GRAY'S ELEGY, WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. Illuminated, 
Missal style, by Owen Jones, Architect. Imperial 8to. 3U. 6d. elegantly bound. 

OWEN JONES'S ILLUMINATED EDITION OF THE SERMON ON THE MO 
THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. Printed in Gold and Colours, in the Missal 
with Ornamental Borders by Owen Jones, Architect; and an lllumiuated Frontispi 
W. Boxall. Esq. New Edition. Square foolscap 8to., in rich silk corers, 21«. ; or bi 
morocco, by Hayday, 36i. 

OWEN JONES'S ILLUMINATED EDITION OF THE MARRIAGE SERVl 

THE FORM OF SOLEMNIZATION OF MATRIMONY. From "The Book of C 
Prayer." Illuminated, in the Missal style, by Owen Jones. Square 18no.21«. el 
bound in white calf. 

OWEN JONES'S ILLUMINATED EDITION OF THE PREACHER. 

The Words of the Preacher, Son of David. King of Jerusalem. From the Holy Scri 
Being the Twelve Chapters of the Book of Ecclesiastes, elegantly illuminated, in th( 
style, by Owen Jones. Imperial Sto. in very massive carved covers, 42«.; or banc 
bound in calf, 31«. 64. 

OWEN JONES'S ILLUMINATED EDITION OF SOLOMON'S SONG. 

THE SONG OF SONGS. WHICH IS SOLOMON'S. From the Holy Scriptures, 
the Six Chapters of the Book of the Song of Solomon, richly illuminated, in the 
style, by Owen Jones. Elegantly bound in relievo leather. Imperial I6nio. 31«. 

OWEN JONES'S TRANSLATION OF D'ACINCOURT'S HISTORY OF 
THE HISTORY OF ART, BY ITS MONUMENTS, from Its Decline iu the Fourth < 
to its Restoration in the Sixteenth. Translated from the French of Seroux d'Aginc« 
Owen Jones, Architect. In 3,336 Subjects, engraved on 328 Plates'. Vol. I .— Archit 
73 Plates i Vol.lI.-Sculpture.Sl Pfatesj Vol. III.— Fainting, 204 Plates. 3 vol 
folio, 5'. &t. sewed. 

OWEN. — LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY AND PI 
OLOGYOFTHE INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS, delivered at the Royal CoUeee of Si 
in 1843. By Itichard Owen, F.R.S. Hunterian Professor to the College. From Nott 
by William White Cooper, M.R.C.S. and revised by Professor Owen. With Gloss 
Index. 8vo. with nearly 140 WoodcuU, 14<. cloth. 

OWEN.— LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS, delivered at the Royal Col 
Surgeons in 1844 and 1846. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. Hunterian Professor to the ( 
In Svols. Vol. I. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, 14<. cloth. 

PALEY*S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY; AND HORiC PAUL 

A New Edition, with Notes, an Analysis, and a Selection of Papers from the Senate 
and College Examination Papers. Designed for the use of Students in the Universi 
Robert PotU, tiJi. Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 



PARKE8.— DOMESTIC DUTIES; 

Ott Instructions to Young Married Ladies on the Management of their Households 
Regulation of their Conduct In the various Relations and Duties of Married Life. I 
W.PuktB. New Edition. ¥oo\scav%vo.^«.c\o\\iL. 
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PASCAL.— THE PROVINCIAL LETTERS OF PASCAL: 

With an " Essay on Pascal, considered as a Writer and Moralist." By M. Villemaln, Peer 
of France, late Minister of Public Instruction, etc. Newly Translated from the French, 
with Memoir, Notes, and Appendix, by George Pearce, Esq. Post 8vo. 8«. 6d, doth. 

PASCAL.— THE MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS OF PASCAL. 

Consisting of Correspondence with Relatives and Friends; Letter on the Death of his 
Father, in a complete state, from original Sources ; Philosophical Treatises; Discourse un 
the " Passion of Love" (lately discovered) ; Rssar on the Art of Persuasion, and Notes on 
Eloquence and Style ; Conversations — on the Condition of the Great, etc. ; Detached 
Thoughts and Notes, etc. etc. : the greater Part never before published in this Country, and 
larre Portions from original Manuscripts. Arranged and Translated from the French 
Edition of M. P. Faugire, with Introduction, Editorial Notices, Notes, etc., by George 
Pearce, Esq. Post 8ro. 8$. 6d. cloth. 

PASCAL'S THOUGHTS ON RELIGION, AND EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Newly translated and arranged, with large Additions, from Original Manuscripts, from the 
French Edition of Mons. P. Taugdre: with lutroduction. Notes, etc. BvG. Vearce, Esq. 
Forming the Third and concluding Volume of Mr. Pearce^s Translation o( Pascal's Works. 
Post 8vo.8«. 6<f>cloth. 

PEREIRA.— A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET: 

With Observations on the Dietetical Regimen suited for Disordered States of the Digestive 
Organs ; and an Account of the Dietaries of some of the principal Metropolitan and other 
Establishments for Pnupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the Sick, etc. By Jon. Pereira, 
M.D.F.R.S., author of ^'Elements of Materia Medica." 8vo.l6«. cloth. 

PESCHEL (C. F.)— ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS, 

By C.F. Peschel, Principal of the Royal Military College, Dresden, etc. etc. Translated 
from the German, with Notes, by E. West. 8 vols. fcap. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 21«. cloth. 

rPart I. The Physics of Ponderable Bodies. Fcap.8vo.7i. 6tf. cloth. 
Separately^ Partll. Imponderable Bodies (Light, Heat, Magnetism, Electricity, 
^ and Electro-Dynamics) . 2vols.fcap.8vo.l3«.6tf. cloth. 

PHILLIPS.-FIGURES & DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PAL>COZOIC FOSSILS OF 

CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET; observed in the course of the Ordnapce 
Geological Survey of that District. By John Phillips, F.R.S. F.G.S, etc. PubUshed by 
Order of the lA)rds Commissioners of H.M. Treasury. 8vo. with &) Plates, comprising 
very numerous Figures, 9a. cloth. 

PHILLIPS.— AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO MINERALOGY 5 

Comprising a Notice of the Characters, Properties, and Chemical Constitution of Minerals: 
with Accounts of the Places and Circumstances in which they are found. By William 
Phillips, F.L.S. M.G.S. etc. A New Edition, corrected, enlarged, and improved, by W. H. 
Miller, M.A. F.R S. Professor of Mineralogy in the University of Cambridge. 8vo. with 
numerous Wood Engravings. [■/» thitpre$$. 

PLUNKETT.— THE PAST AND FUTURE OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 

By Captain the Hon. E. Plunkett, R.N. 2d Edition, corrected and enlarged ; with Notes, 
and New Information communicated by several Officers of Distinction. Post 8to. 9$. M. 

PORTLOCK. - REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE COUNTY OF 

LONDONDERRY, and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, examined and described under 
the Authority of the Master-Generaland Board of Ordnance. By J.E.Portlock,F.R.S.etc. 
8vo. with 48 Plates, 24«. cloth. 

POWER.— SKETCHES IN NEW ZEALAND, 

with Pen and Pencil. By W. IVrone Power. D.A.C.G. From a Jotimal kept In that Coun< 
try, from July 1846 to June 1848. With 8 Plates and S Woodcuts, from Drawing! made on 
the spot. Post 8vo. 12«. cloth. 

PYCROFT.— THE COLLEGIAN'S GUIDE: 

Or, Recollections of College Days ; setting forth the Advantages and Temptations of a 
University Education . By the Rev. James Pycroft, B.A., author of *' A Course of English 
Reading,'^' etc. PoBt8vo.lO«.6rf. cloth. 



PTCROFT.— A COURSE OF ENGLISH READING; 

" " " " iterary Anecd 

' etc. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. b$. cloth. 



Adapted to every Taste and Capacity. With Literary Anecdotes. Br the Rev. James 
Pycroft,B.A.,author of "The Collegian's Guide,'" "' - . . .. 
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EANKE (PROFE880R).-RANKE'S HISTORY OF THE REFORM/ 

TimnBlBted by Sarah Austin, tntniUtoi of Baoke'i *' History of the Popei.^' Vols. . 
8to. 30«.; Vol. III. ld<. cloth. 

READER (THOMAS).— TIME TABLES, CONSISTING OF 365 TABI 

Shewing, without calculation, the Number of Days from erery Day in the Year to a 
Day, for any Period not exceeding 365 Days. Compiled to facilitate the Opei 
Discoaoting Bills, and the Calculation of Interest on Banklne and Current Accon 
Bj Thomas Reader. Post 8to. 14<. cloth, or 17«. calf letterea. 

DR. REECE'S MEDICAL GUIDE : 

Fbr the use of the Clerrr, Heads of Families, Schools, and Junior Medical PracI 
Comprising a complete Modem Dispensatonr, and a Practical Treatise on the distin 
Symptoms. Causes, Prevention, Cure, and PsJIiation of the Diseases incident to th 
Frame. With the latest Discoveries in the different Departments of the Heal 
Materia Medica^ ^tc. ScTeuteenth Edition (ISaO), with considerable Additions; 
and corrected by the Author's Son, Dr. Henry neece, M.B.C.S. etc. 8to. 12<. clot 

RICH.— THE ILLUSTRATED COMPANION TO THE LATIN DICTK 

AND GREEK LEXICON: forming a Glossary of all the Words respecting Visibl 
connected with the Arts, Manufactures, and Everjr-d ay Life of the Ancients. Wit 
sentations of nearly Two Thousand Objects from tne Antique. By Anthony Rich, 
late of Caiui College, Cambridge. Post 8to. with about 2,000 Woodcuts, Sis. dot 

RICHTER.— LEVANA ; OR, THE DOCTRINE OF EDUCATION. 

Translated from the German of Jean PaulFr.Rlchter. Post 8TO.10«.6<f. cloth. 

RIDDLE.— A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON, 

Founded on the German-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. William Freund. By the Re 
Riddle, M.A., author of "A Complete Latin-English and English-Latin Did 
.** Ecclesiastical Chronology/' etc. Post 4to. uniform with *' Yonge's English-Gri 
con,*' 50«. cloth. 

RIDDLE.-A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGUSH AND ENGUSH-LATIf 

' TIONARY, for the use of Colleges and Schools. By the Ret. J. £. Riddle, M.< 
Edition. 8to. 31«. 6d. cloth. 

•«* Separately— Tht English-Latin Dictionary, 10«.6<f.: the Latin-English Dictioui 
RIDDLE.-.A DIAMOND LATIN-ENGUSH DICTIONARY. 

A Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and right Accentuation of Latin Classical W< 
the ReT. J. E. Riddle, M.A. NewEdition. Royal 32mo.4«. bound. 

RIVERS.— THE ROSE AMATEUR'S GUIDE: 

Cotitaining ample Descriptions of all the fine leading rarietles of Roses, regularly c 
their respective Families; their History and Mode of Culture. By T.Rlrers, Jun 
Edition, corrected and improred. Foolscap Sro. 6«. cloth. 

ROBINSON.-THE WHOLE ART OF MAKING BRITISH WINES, COR 

AND LIQUEURS, IN THE GREATEST PERFECTION ; AS ALSO STROl 
CORDIAL WATERS. To which is added, a Collection of Valuable Recipes for 
Fine and Strong Ales, and Miscellaneoiu Articles connected with the Practice. ] 
Robinson. Fcap. 8to. 6«. doth. 

ROBINSON (JAMES).-THE WHOLE ART OF CURING. PiCI 

and SMOKING MEAT and FISH, both in the British and Foreign Modes. W 
useful Miscellaneous Recipes, and full Directions for the Construction of an Ec 
Drying-Ciiimney and Apparatus, on an entirely new Plan. By James Robinson, 
Years a Practical Curer. Fcap. 8to. 4«. M. cloth. 
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ROGERS.— ESSAYS SELECTED FROM CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDIN 
REVIEW. By Henry Rogers. 3 toIs. 8to. 24«. cloth. 

ROGERS.— THE VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR: 

Contalnlnga plidn and accurate Description of all the different Spedes of Culinary Ve 
with the most approved Method of CultiTating them by Natural and Artificial Meaai 
best Modes of Cooldng them. By John Rogers, author of *'The Fruit CultlTato 
Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 7i. clotK 
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RONALDS.— THE FLY-FISHER'S ENTOMOLOGY. . 

lUtutnted br coldttred Represenutlons of the Natural and ArUficial Inieet; and accompanied 
br a few Obierrationa and Inatrnctioni reUtWe to Truat-and-GrajrUng FUhlng. Bj Alfred 
Ronalds. Fourth Edition, corrected t with 20 Copperplate!. 8vo. 14«. cloth. 

ROWTON (P.)-THE DEBATER: 

Being a Seriea of complete Debates* Outlines of Debates, and Questions for Discussion. 
With ample references to the best sources of information upon each particular topic. Bjr 
Frederic Rowton, Lecturer on General Literature. Foolscap 8to. 6«. cloth. 

8ANDF0RD (REV. J0HN).-PAROCHIAUA, 

Or Church, School, and Parish. Br the Rct. John Sandford.B.D. Vicar of Dunchurch, 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Wbrcester, Hon. Canon of Worcester, and Rural Dean. 
8to. with numerous Woodcuts, 16«. cloth. 

SCHLEIDEN.-PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC BOTANY ; 

or, Botanf as an InductiTC Science. By Dr. M. J.Schleiden, Extraordinary Profehsorof 
Botany in the University of Jena. Translated by Edwin Lankester, M.U., F.L.S., Lecturer 
on Botany at the St. George's School of Medicine, London. 8to. with Plates and Woodcuts, 
Sl4. cloth. 

SCOP'FERN.— THE MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR, 

In the Colonies and at Home, chemically considered. BrJohn Scoffem, M.B. Lond.,late 
Professor of Chemistry at the Aldersgate School of Medicine. 8to. with Illustrations (one 
coloured), lOt. M. cloth. 

S£A>^ARDi--SlR EDWARD SEAWARD'S NARRATIVE OF HIS SHIPWRECK , 

and consequent DlscoTcrr of certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea : with a Detail of many 
extraordinary and highly Interesting Erents in his Life, from 1733 to 1749, as written in his 
own Diary. Edited by Miss Jane Porter. New Edition. 2 toIs. post 8to.21«. cloth. 

SEWELL.— AMY HERBERT. 

By a Lady. Edited by the Rct. William Sewell,B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. New Edition. 2 toIs. foolscap 8vo. 9$, cloth. 

SEWELL.-THE EARL'S DAUGHTER. 

By the Author of ^Amy Herbert," "Gertrude,** «<Laneton Parsonage,** * 'Margaret Per- 
dval,'* and "The Child's History of Rome." Edited by the Rer. William Sewell, B.D., 
Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. 2 vols, foolscap 8to. 9t. Cloth. 

SEWELL.— GERTRUDE. 

A Tale. By the author of "Amy Herbert." Edited by the Rct. William Sewell, B.D., 
Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. New EdiUon. 2 vols, foolscap 8to. 9ff. cloth. 

SEWELL.— LANETON PARSONAGE i 

A Tale for Children, on the practical use of a portion of the Church Catechism. By the 
author of ''Amy Herbert," Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D.» Fellow and Tutor of 
Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 8 vols. f cap. 8to. 16«. cloth. 

SEWELL.— MARGARET PERCIVAL. 

By the Author of *' Amy Herbert.** Edited by the Rct. W. Sewell, B.D., Fellow and Tutor 
of Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 2 vols, foolscap 8to. 12s. cloth. 

SHAKSPEARE, BY BOWDLER. 

THE FAMILY SHAKSPEARE, in which nothingis added to the Original Text ; but those 
Words and Expressions are omitted which cannot with propriety be read altfud. By T. 
Bowdl^t, Esq. F.R.S. New Edition. 8to. with 86 Illustrations after Smirke, Otc., 21«. 
cloth I ot, without Illustrations, 8 toIs. 8to. 4/. 14«. 6d, boards. 

SHORT WHIST t 

Its Rise, Progress, and Lawsi with the recent Decisions of the dubsicnd Obserrations to 
make any one a Whist Piarer. Gontainiiig; also the Laws of Piauet, Cassino. Ecarte, Cribbage, 
Backgammon. By Major A • • * * • ^^ Edition. Towhicn are added. Precepts forl^ros. 
By Mrs. B • • • • • Foolscap 8to.8«. cloth, gilt edges. 

SINCLAIR.-SIR EDWARD GRAHAM. 

By Catherine Sinclair, author of **Modem Accomplishments,'* etc. 8 toU. post 8to. 
8U. M. boards. 
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SINCLAIR.— THE BUSINESS OF LIFE. 

B7 Catherine Sinclair, author of "The Joumer of Life/' **Jane Bonrerie,'* " 
Accompli«hment«('' ** Modem Society," etc. 2 rols. ffeap. Sro. lOf . cloth. 

SINCLAIR.— THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 

B7 Catherine Sinrlair, author of *'The Busineaa of Life,*' *' Modern Societjr, 
Bonrerie,** etc. New Edition, corrected and enlarg^ed. Fcap. 8to. 5f . cloth. 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 

Br the Spectator. With Notea and Illaatrationa by W. Henry Wills ; and numeroni 
by Frederick Tarler, Member of the Society of Palnteri In Water Colours, engi 
Wood by John Thompson. Crown Sro. [Nearlf 

THE sketches; 

Three Tales. By the Authors of "Amy Herbert,'* "The Kin;*! Messeagera,** and* 
atone." New Edition. Fcap. 8to. with six Plates, 8<. cloth. 

THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 

Comprising the Author's Miseellnneous Writings, and Contributions to the Bt 
Review. New Edition, complete In One Volume ; with Portrait by E. U. Eddis. ' 
in Line by W. GrcHtbach, and View of Combe Florey Rectory, Somerset. Square ct> 
21t. cloth ; 30t. calf extra, by Hayday. Or in 3 toIs. 870. with Portrait, 36«. cloth. 

SMITH.— ELEMENTARY SKETCHES OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 

DeliTered at the Royal Institution in the Years 1804, 1805, and 1806. By the late Rev 
Smith, M.A. With an Introductory Letter to Mrs. Sydney Smith, by the late Lord 
8to.12«. cloth. 

SMITH.— SERMONS PREACHED AT ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, 

the Foundling Hospital, and several Churches In London ; together with others a 
to a Country Congregation. By the late Rev. Sydney Smith, Canon Residential 
Paul's Cathedral. 8vo. 12«. cloth. 

SMITH.— THE VOYAGE AND SHIPWRECK OF SAINT PAUL : 

with Dissertations on the Sources of the Writings of St. Luke, and the Ships and Ni 
of the Antients. By James Smith, Esq. of Jordanhill. F.R.S.etc. 8to. with illi 
Views, Charts, and Woodcuts, 14«. cloth. 

SMITH.-SACRED ANNALS: 

Or, Researches into the History and Religion of Mankind, from the Creation of tli 
to the Death of Isaac t deduced from the Writings of Moses and other Inspired . 
copiously illustrated and confirmed by the ancient Records, Traditions, and Mytl 
the Heathen World. By George Smith, F.S.A. etc. Crown 8to. 10«. cloth. 

*,* rol. II. comprising the Hiitorf and Religion of the Hebreu People^frfm the < 
the Nation to the time of Christ. Crown 8vo. in 2 Part*, I2t. cloth. 

THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT BRITAIN HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED! 

Or, a Succinct Account of the several Religions Systems which have obtidne<i 
Island from the Earliest Times to the Norman Conquest: including an Investiga 
the Early Progress of Error in the Christian Church, the Introduction of the Got 
Britidn, and the State of Religion in England till Popery had gained the Asci 
By George Smith, F.A.S. New Edition. 8vo. 7s. 6if .cloth. 

PERILOUS TIMES: 

Or, the Agressions of Anti-Christian Error on Scriptural Chrlstianityt considered 
ence to the Dangers and Duties of Protestants. By George Smith, F.A.S. Membt 
Royal Asiatic Society, and of the Royal Society of Literature. Foolscap 8to. .6*. cl 

SOAMES.»THE LATIN CHURCH DURING ANGLO-SAXON TIMES 

By the Rer. Henry Soames, M.A., Editor of **Musheim's Institutes of Kcclc 
History." 8vo. 14*. cloth. 
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SOME PASSAGES FROM MODERN HISTORY. 

By the Author of" Letters to My Unknown Friends," and "Twelve Yean Ago." ] 
8vo.0«.M. cloth. 
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THE SONG OF SONGS, WHICH IS SOLOMON'S. 

From the Holy Scriptures. Beiof the Six Chapters of the Book of the Song of Solomon, 
ricbljr iliumiuAted , in the Missal Style, by Owen Jones. Elegantly bound in relievo leather. 
Imperial 16mo. 2 U. 

SOUTHEY.— THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE LATE ROBERT 

SOUTHKY. Edited by his Bon, the ReT. Charles Cnthbert Southey, M.A. To be completed 
in Six Volames. each containinff a Family Portrait, and a Landscape Illustration by 
W. Westall. Vols. I . to IV. are now ready ; Vol. V. will be published at the end of June, 
and Vol. VI . at the end of August. 

SOUTHEY'S COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 

Edited by his Son-in-Law, the Rer. John Wood Warter. Pint Series, comprising CHOICE 
PASSAUES. Moral, Religions, PoliticRl, Philosophical, Historical, Poetical, and Mlscella. 
neoua ; and CULLBCTIONS for the History of Manners and Literature in England. Form- 
ing a volume complete in itself. New Edition ; with medallion Portrait of Southey. Square 
crown 8to. 18*. cloth. 

SOUTHEY'S COMMON- PLACE BOOK. 

Edited by his Sou-in Law, the Rev. John Wood Warter, B.D. Second Series, being 
SPECIAL COLLECTIONS; comprising, 1.— EccUsia»ticals, or Notes and Extracts on 
Theological Subjects ; 2.— Collections concerning Cromwell's Age ; 3.— Spanish aiid Portu- 
rnese LUerature i 4.— Middle Ases, etc. ; 6 —Notes for the History of the Keligious Orders ; 
o.— Orientalia, or Kaitem and Mahommedan Collections ; 7.— American Tribes: Incidental 
and Miscellaneous Illnstrations ; 8.— Physica, or Remarkable Facts in Natural History i and 
9.— Curious Facts, quite Miscellaneous. Forming a Volume complete in luelf. Square 
crown tivo. 18«. cloth. 

••• The Tkird SerieiteomprUUtf AN AhYTlC Ah READISOS, U nearly readg. 
SOUTHEY— THE DOCTOR, ETC. * 

By the late Robert Southey. Complete in One Volume. Edited by the Author's Son-ln- 
La Mr, the Rct. John Wood Warter. With Portrait, Vignette Title-page, Bust of the Author, 
and Coloured Plate. New Edition. Square crown 8to. 21f. cloth. 

SOUTHEY.— THE LIFE OF WESLEY, 

And Rise and Progress of Methodism. By Robert Southey, Esq. LL.D. New Edition, with 
Notes by the late Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Esq., and Remarks on the Life and Character 
of John Wesley, by the late Alexander Kuox, Esq. Edited by the ReT. Charles Cnthbert 
Southey, M.A. 2 toIs.Svo. with two Portraits, ll.Ss. cloth. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY'S COMPLETE P0ETK:AL WORKS: 

Containing allthe Author's last Introductions and Notes. Complete in One Volume, 24«. 6d., 
with Portrait aud Vignette, uniform with Byron's and Moore's Poetical Works. MediumSvo. 
21«. clothi Ait. bound in morocco, by Hayday. Or in 10 Tols.foolscapSTO. with Portrait and 
19 Plates, 2i.lU«.; morocco, 4i. I Oi. 

SOUTHEY.—SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS: 

From Chaucer to Withers. With Bio^apbicai Sketches, by R. Southey, LL.D. Medium 
8vo. 30«. cloth : or, with gilt edges, 31«. 6d. 

STEEL'S SHIPMASTER'S ASSISTANT. 

Compiled for the use of Merchants, Owners and Masters of Ships. Officers of Customs, and 
all Persons connected with Sbippinr or Commerce ; containing the Law and Local Regula* 
tions affecting the Ownership, Charge, and Management of Ships and their Cargoes ; 
together with Notices of other Matters, and all necessary Information for Mariners. New 
Edition, rewritten throughout. Edited by Graham WiUmore, Esq. M.A. Barrister-at-Law ; 
George Clements, of the Customs, London, and William Tate, author of **The Modern 
Cambist." 8vo. 38«. cloth; or29«. bound. 

STEPHEN.-«ESSAYS IN ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
By the Bight Hon. Sir James Stephen, K.C.B. 3 vols. 8to. Sis. cloth. 

STEPHEN.— THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, 

From the Reformation to the Present lime. By Thomas Stephen, author of ** The Book of 
the Constitution," ''Spirit of the Church.of Rome," etc. 4 Tols. 8vo. with 24 highly-finished 
Portraits, engraved on Steel, '62t. cloth. 

STEPHENS.— A MANUAL OF BRITISH COLEOPTERA ; ^ I 

Or, BEETLES s containing a Description of all the Species of Beetles hitherto ateertidnedto I 
InhabitGreat Britain and Ireland, etc. By J. F. Stephens, F.L.S. Post 8to. 14s .cloth. |1 
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NEW WOEKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



8T0W.-THE TRAINING SYSTEM, THE MORAL TRAINING SCHOOL, AND 

THE NORMAL SEMINARY. By Dafld Stow, E.q., Honorary Secretar? to Ac^Umot 
Normal 1- ree Seminary ; anther of •• Moral Training,'^ etc . Eighth Edition, enlanredTwith 
Plates and Woodcvta. Post 8to. 6t, cloth. » » » 
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SWAJN.— ENGLISH MELODIES. 

By Charles Swain, author of "Tl>e Mind, and other Poemi.'* Fcap. 8to. 6«. cloth. 

TATE.--THE CONTINUOUS HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 

ST. PAUL, on the basis of the Acts ; with Intercalary Matter of Sacred NarratiTe, supplied 
from the Epistles, and elucidated in occasional Dissertations t with the Hor« PaolinK of 
Dr. Paley, in a more correct edition, subjoined. By James Tate, M.A. 8to. Map, 13s. cloth. 

» 

TAYLBR (REV. CHARLES B.)- MARGARET; 

Or, the Pearl. By the Rer. Charles B. Tayler, M.A.. author of ** Lady Mary t or. Not of 
the World;" etc. New Edition. Foolscap 9ro. 6«. cloth. 

TAYLER(REV.CHARLESB.)-LADYMARY: OR, NOT OF THE WORLD. 

By the Rct. Charles B. Tayler, author of *' Margaret, or the Pearl," etc. New Edition. 
Foolscap 8to. with Frontispiece, 6f . 6d. cloth. 

TAYLOB.— THE VIRGIN WIDOW: 

A Play. By Hennr Taylor, author of " The Statesman,*' ** PhUlp Van ArteTe)de,** ** ISdwia 
the Fair," etc. Foolscap 8to. 6i. cloth. 

TAYLOR.— LOYOLA AND JESUITISM : 

In its Rudiments. By Isaac Taylor, author of '* Natural Hlstoryof Society." ^i^tb aedp)- 
lion Portrait. Post 8vo. 10«. 6d. cloth. 

THIRLWALL.— THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

By the Right Rct. the Lord Bishop of St. Darid's. A new Edition, rerised ; with Notts. 
Vols. I. to V. 8to. with Maps, 12«. each cloth. To be completed in 8 Tolumes. 

••* Alio, an Edition inSvoh./eap. Spo.with Vignette Title$,2l.Ss, cloth, 
THOMSON'S SEASONS. 

Edited by Bolton Corney, Esq. Illustrated with Serenty-seren Designs drawn on Wood by 
the Members of the Etching Club. BngraTcd by Thompson ^d other eminent EngraTcrs. 
Square crown 8to. uniform with ** Goldsmith's Poequ," 21«. cloth; bound In morocco, by 
Hayday,36f. 

THOMSON'S SEASONS. 

Edited, withNotes. Philosophical, Classical, Historical, and Biographical, by AnthonyTodd 
Thomson, M.D. F.L.S., Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, and of Forensic 
Medicine, ip Unlrersity College, London, etc. Fcap. 8to. 7«> 6d. cloth. 

THOMSON.-THE DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT OF THE SICK ROOM,„ ^^ 

Necessary, in Aid of Medical Treatment, for the Cure of Diseases. By Anthony Todd 
Thomson, M.D. F.L.S. etc. New Edition. PostSro.lOf.Gtf. cloth. 

THOMSON (JOHN).— TABLES OF INTEREST. 

At Three, Four, Four-and-a-half, and Fire per Cent., from One Pound to Tea Thousand, 
and from One to Three Hundred and Sixty-fiTe Days, in a re|nil<u^ progression of Sinitle 
Days ; with Interest at all the above Rates, from One to Twelve Months, and from One to 
Ten Years. Also, Tables shewing the Exchange on Bills, etcetcistc. By John Thomson, 
Accountant. New Edition. 12mo. 8«. bound. 

THOMSON.— EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES ON THE FOOD OF ANIMALS, 

AND THE FATTENING OF CATTLE: with Remarks on the Food of Man. By Robert 
Dundas Thomson, M.D. author of *' School Chemistry, or Practical Rudiments of the 
Science." Fcap. 8vo. 6«. cloth. 

THOMSON.-SCHOOL CHEMISTRY ; 

Or Practical Rudimenu of the Science. By Robert Dundas Thomson, M.D. Master la 
Surgerr in the University of Glasgow ; Lecturer on Chemistfy in tbe same Upivenity ; and 
formerij in the Medical Service of the Honourable East Iddia Comp^uy. Foolscap 8vo. 
with Woodcuts, 7'* cloth. 
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THE THUMB BIBLE; 

Or, Verbum Kempiternam. By J. Taylor. Beinran Epitome of the Old and New Testa- 
ments in EnirUib Verse. Printed from the EdiUon of 1693, by C. Whittingham, Chiswick. 
64mo. It. 6d. bound and clasped. 

TOMLINE (BISHOP).— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE: 

Being the First Volume of the Elements of Christian Theology ; containing Proofs of the 
Authenticity and Inspiration of the Holr Scriptures ; a Summary of the History of the Jews i 
an Account of the Jewish Sects ; and a Brief Statement of the Contents of the several Books 
-. of the Old Testament. By the late George Tomline,D.D.F.R.S. New Edition. FoolscapSTO. 
6«.6<f. cloth. ' 

TOOKE.— THE HISTORY OF PRICES: 

With reference to the Causes of their principal Variations, from the year 1792 to the year 
1838, inclusive. Preceded by a Sketch of the History of the Corn Trade in the last Two 
Centuries. Byl'homas Tooke, Esq. F.R.S. StoIs.Svo. 2/.8f. cloth. 

T0D5E.-THE HISTORY OF PRICES, 

And of the State of the Circulation, from 18S9 to 1847, inclusive: with a General Review 
of the Currency Question, and Remarks on the Operation of the Act 7 and 8 Vict. c. 32: 
being acontinuation of " The History of Prices from 1792 to 1839." By Thomas Tooke, Esq. 
F.R.S. 8vo.l8». cloth. / » t 

TOWNS^ND.— MODERN STATE TRIALS. 

Revised and illustrated with Essays and Notes. By William Charles Towusend, Esq. 
M.A. Q.C., late Recorder of Macclesfield ; author of '* Lives of Twelve Eminent Judges of 
the Last and of the Present Century,*' etc. 2 vols. 8vo. 30«. cloth. 

TOWNSEND (CHARLES).— THE LIVES OF TWELVE EMINENT JUDCES 

OF THE LAST AND OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. By W. Charles Townsend, Esq., 
M.A. Q.C. late Recorder of Macclesfield. 2 vols. 8vo. 28t. cloth. 

TURNER.— THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 

Attempted to be Philosophically considered, in a Series of Letters to a Son. BySl^aron 
Turner, F.8. A. and R.A.S.L. Eighth Edition, edited by the Rev. Sydney Turner. 8 vols. 
postSvo. 31f. 6d. cloth. 

TURTQN'S (DR.) MANUAL OF THE tAND AND FRESHWATER SHELL$OF 

THE BRITISH ISLANDS. A new Edition, thoroughly revised, with Additions. By John 
Edward Gray. Post 8vo. with Woodcuts, and 12 coloured PUtes,16«. cloth. 

TWELVE YEARS AGO : 

A Tale. By the Author of *' Letters to My Unknown Friends.*' Foolscap 8vo. 6«.6tf. cloth. 

TWINING.— ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF PAINTING: 

A Theoretical and Practical Treatise ; comprising Esthetics in reference to Art— the Appli- 
cation of Rules to Painting— and General Observations on Perspective. By H. Twining, Esq. 
Imperial 8vo. with nunlerous Plates and Wood Engravings, 21«. cloth. 

URE.-DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND MINES; 

Containing a clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. By Andrew Ure, M.D. 
F.&.S. M.G.S.M.A.S.Lond., M. Acad. N.S.Philad.; S.Ph.Soc.N. Germ.Hanov.; MuUii, 
etc. etc. 3d Edition, corrected. 8vo. with 1,240 Woodcuts 60<. cloth. 

By the same Author, 
SUPPLEMENTOF RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. 2d Edition. 8v(^14f. cloth. 

WAI,FORP (J. E.)— THE LAWS OF THP CUSTOMS, 

Compiled by Direction of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury, and pub- 
lished under the Sanction of the Commissioners of Her Majesty's Customs ; with Notes and 
a General Index. Edited by J.G. Walford, Esq. Solicitor for the Customs. Printed for Her 
Majesty's Stationery Office, and published by Authority. 8vo. 10*. 6d. cloth. 

WALKER.-ELPMENTA LITURCICA ; « , ,.^ , , ,^ 

Or the Churchman's Primer, for the Scholastic Study of the Book of Common Prayer. By 
G.'a. Walker, A.M., of Christ College, Cambridge. New Edition, entirely rearranged and 
considerably enlarged . Fcap. Svo. 4f . 6rf. cloth. 
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WALKER (GEO.)-CHESS STUDIES : 

Compriaiiif 1,000 Garnet •ctually Plajed during the last Half Centurjr t preaenting a UDiqne 
Collection of Clasaical and Brilliant Specimens of Chess SItill In every stage of the Gamei 
and forming an EncfclopBdia of Reference. By George Walker. 8to.10«. 64. sewed. 

WATERTON.-ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 

Chiefly Ornithology. By Charles Waterton, Esq., aatiior of ''Wanderion in South 
America." With an Autooiograpby of the Authorjand Views of Walton Hall. New Editiona. 
2 Tols. foolscap 8to. lit. 64. cloth. * 

• •« Separatelp— Vol. I. (First Series), 8>.; Vol. U\ (Second Series), 6«. 6<f. 

WEBSTER.— AN ENCYCLOP>EDIA OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY ; 

Comprising sncb subjects as are most immediately connected with Houselceeping; as» 
The Construction of Domestic Edifices, with the Modes of Wak-raing, Ventilating, and 
Lightingthem— A Description of the Tarious Articles of Furniture, with the Nature of their 
MateriMs— Duties of SenraqU, etc. etc. By Thomas Webster, P.G.S., etc. etc.; assisted 
by the late Mrs. Parkes. New Edition. 8to. with nearly 1,000 Woodcuts, 50«. cloth. 

WE8TW00D(J.0.)-AN INTRODUCTION TO THE MODERN CLASSIH- 

CATION OF INSKCTS; founded on the Natural Habits and comparatiTe Organisation of 
the different Families. By J. O.Westwood, F. L.S. etc' 2 toIs. Sto. with numerous 
Illustrations, 21. 7«. cloth. 

WHEATLEY.— THE ROD AND LINE: 

Or, Practical Hints and Didnty Devices for the sure taking of Trout, Grayling, etc. By 
Hewett Wheatiey, Esq., Senior Angler. Foolscati Sto. with Nine coloured Plates, lOr. 6a. 
cloth. 

WILBERFOR€E (W.) — A PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE PREVAILING 
RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS OF PROFESSED CHRISTIANS, in the Higher and Middle 
Classes in this Couiitrr, contrasted with Real Christianity. By William Wilberforce, Esq. 
M.P. for the County of York. New Editions. 8to. 8*. boards. i2mo. 4s, 6d. cloth. 

• 

WILSON.-THE LANDS OF THE BIBLE VISITED AND •DESCRIBED, 

In an Extensive Journey undertaken with special reference to the Promotion of Biblical 
Research and the Advancement of the Cause of Philanthropy. B^ John Wilsun, D.D. F.R.S. 
Honorary President of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, etc. 2to1s.8vo. 
with Maps and numerous Illustrations, 1/. 16«. cloth. 

WILLOUGHBY (LADY)— SO MUCH OF THE DIARY OF LADY WIL- 

LOUGHBY as relates to her Domestic History, and to the Eventful Period of the 
reign of King Charles the First, the Protectorate, and the Restoration (163.5 to 1663). 
Printed, ornamented, and bound in the style of the period to which The Diary refers. New 
Editions. Parts Land II. Square foolscap 8vo. 8«. each, boards ; orl8«. each, bound in 
morocco, ijr Hapday. 

WOODCOCK.— SCRIPTURE LANDS : 

Being a Visit to the Scenes of the Bible. By the Ber. W. J. Woodcock, St. Agnes, Nassau, 
New Providence. With 4 coloured Plates. Post 8vo. lOt. 6rf. cloth. 

YOUATT.— THE HORSE. 

By William Youatt. With a Treatise of Draught. A New Edition; with numerous Wood 
Engravings from Designs by William Harvey. 8vo. 10«. cloth. 

YOUATT.— THE DOC. 

By William YoUatt. A New Edition; with numerous Wood Engravings from Designs by 
William Harvey. 8vo. 6«. cloth. 

*•* The above works, vhieh were prepared under the tuperintendenee of the Society for the 
Diffution of Ute/ttl KHowledgef are now publUhed by Ueisrt. Longman and Co., by ai$ign- 
ment Jrom Mr. Charlet Knight. It i$ to be obterved, that the edition ofmMr. Youatt't booh 
on the Hone which Menrt. L. and Co. have purchaied from Mr. Knight, ii that which »a$ 
thoroughly revised by the author, and thereby rendered in many respects a new work. The 
en/fvavings al»o were greatly improved. Both works are the most complete treatises in the 
language on the History, Structure, Diseases, and Management oftKe Animals of which they 
treat. -*^^ 

ZUMPT— A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE- ^ '^ \ 

By C. G. Zumpt, Ph. D. Professor in the University, and Member of the Royal Academy of 
Berlin. Translated from the 9th Edition of the original, and adapted to the use of English 
Students, by Leonbard Schmitz, Ph. 1)., Rector of the High School of Edinburgh ; with 
jiiuDerous Additions and Corrections by the Author. New Edition. 8vo. 14<. cloth. 

[June 10, 1850- 
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